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Growing evidence indicates that teen courts give a 
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FOREWORD 



Growing evidence indicates that teen courts give a community’s children and adults a practical response 
to the problems associated with delinquency, traffic safety, and substance abuse. The teen court program, 
often referred to as youth court or peer court, holds youthful offenders accountable for their actions. The 
program also helps develop valuable skills and competencies that will aid them in becoming more 
responsible and productive citizens. 

Early intervention is often the key to turning young lives around. Peer influence can have remarkable 
success. Teen courts are every bit as vigorous as the more traditional courts and pack the added wallop 
of having juvenile offenders explain their conduct to other young people who know the circumstances of 
life in the community. Teen juries are thoughtful, conscientious, and not easily misled. 

To assist jurisdictions in the development of teen courts, the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Transportation and the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention of the U.S. Department of Justice have joined with the American Probation and 
Parole Association in preparing this comprehensive guide to the area of the teen court programming. We 
encourage you to adapt the concepts discussed in the document to design and implement a program that 
fits your needs. 





Janet Reno 

United States Attorney General 



Federico Pena 
Secretary of Transportation 



The research conducted for this Guide was supported under award #DTNH22-94-Z-05212 from the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, U.S. Department of Transportation. 

This Guide was prepared in cooperation with the Council of State Governments, which provides 
secretariat services to the American Probation and Parole Association. 

Points of view or opinions expressed in this document are those of the author(s) and do not necessarily 
represent the official position or policies of the U.S. Department of Transportation or the 

U.S. Department of Justice. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GUIDE 



The use of alcohol and drugs, drinking and 
driving, and other high risk and delinquent 
behaviors - these are just a few of the serious 
issues that face today's young people. Every 
year, the age at which children must confront 
negative peer pressure and make crucial 
decisions, gets younger and younger. The 
consequences of their decisions for themselves 
and others (i.e., victims and the community) can 
be significant. Adolescence is a pivotal stage of 
human development. Sound guidance and 
meaningful learning opportunities during this 
time period will aid them in becoming 
responsible and productive citizens. Therefore, 
adolescents should be a primary target of 
prevention and intervention efforts. 

Traffic safety is one area that clearly illustrates 
the effects of adolescent substance use. 
Thousands of young people die on America's 
highways each year. Many of these fatal 
accidents are alcohol- and drug-related. To 
address this alarming problem, the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) of the U.S. Department of 
Transportation and the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) of the 
U.S. Department of Justice are constantly 
searching for effective strategies to reduce motor 
vehicle crashes, injuries, and fatalities and to 
improve highway safety programs in the States. 

Recent efforts aimed at preventing and reducing 
the numbers of youth involved in motor vehicle 
fatalities include: 

♦ the establishment of laws increasing the 
minimum drinking age to 21 and efforts to 
increase enforcement of these laws; 

♦ public awareness campaigns; 



♦ the enactment of "zero-tolerance" laws by 
the states making it illegal for persons 
under the age of 21 to drive with any 
measurable amount of alcohol in their 
bloodstream; and 

♦ the development and implementation of a 
.wide range of prevention and intervention 
programs aimed at youth. 

These measures helped to reduce substantially 
(by 59 percent) the number of young people 
who were fatally injured in alcohol-related 
motor vehicle crashes between 1982 and 1995. 
However, alcohol and drug use by adolescents is 
increasing, and youth continue to be 
overrepresented in highway crashes when 
compared with the overall driving population. 
The reasons for this are multifaceted. It can be 
attributed in part, to the lack of resources 
available in many communities to enforce and 
respond to the problem of underage drinking 
and impaired driving. It also must be 
understood, however, that numerous factors 
(social and environmental) impinge upon an 
individual's development. These factors can 
influence an adolescent’s choices about whether 
to engage in illicit substance use and 
delinquency. NHTSA and OJJDP recognize that 
to address these issues and ultimately reduce the 
number of teenage motor vehicle fatalities and 
injuries, prevention and intervention strategies 
must be both far-reaching, and not focused 
exclusively on highway safety. 

Teen courts are emerging as a promising 
mechanism for holding youth charged with 
status offenses, such as alcohol possession and 
misdemeanor offenses accountable, and for 
promoting and providing avenues for positive 
development. Teen courts provide jurisdictions 
with an alternative method of sanctioning these 
youthful offenders, whom the formal juvenile 
justice system often ignores due to the need to 
focus on more serious offenders. In addition. 
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teen courts can mobilize a diverse mix of youth 
volunteers for active and constructive 
involvement in addressing problems in their 
towns and cities. This approach presents 
communities with a unique opportunity to teach 
young people valuable life skills. It also sends a 
strong message to the community (including 
other youth) that young people do not condone, 
law-breaking behaviors, including underage 
drinking and impaired driving. 

Developing and implementing teen courts on the 
local level requires a coordinated and 
collaborative effort among various agencies and 
sectors of the community (e.g., law enforcement, 
probation, courts, schools, parents, youth). For 
teen courts to reach their maximum 
effectiveness, guidance is needed in developing 
programs that are philosophically sound and 
legally defensible. To promote the teen court 
concept and provide agencies with this type of 
assistance, NHTSA and OJJDP joined with the 
American Probation and Parole Association 
(APPA) to research teen courts on a national 
level and develop this Guide. APPA's strong 
juvenile justice focus and close affiliation with 
community corrections agencies nationwide 
have provided an advantageous avenue for 
obtaining and disseminating information about 
teen courts. 



The main objective of this Guide is to equip 
juvenile justice agencies with baseline 
information that will aid them in developing, 
implementing, and enhancing teen court 
programs as a viable alternative for juvenile 
offenders in their communities. As will be seen 
throughout this manual, teen courts nationwide 
share many of the same fundamental principles. 
However, the manner in which they function in 
their day-to-day operations can vary 
significantly from program to program. 

Program organizers should be aware of the 
similarities and differences among programs and 
institute a development process to result in a 
program that responds to and fulfill the unique 
needs of the local youth, juvenile justice system, 
and community. 

NHTSA and OJJDP hope that this Guide will 
encourage more jurisdictions to develop and 
implement teen courts as an alternative approach 
to traditional juventile justice system processes. 
In doing so, communities can begin to address 
the problems associated with adolescent 
substance use and other misdemenor offenses, 
including those related to traffic safety. 
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Peer Justice and Youth Empowerment: An Implementation Guide for Teen Court Programs 



INTRODUCTION 

Imagine walking into a courtroom where the 
defendant and the court officers (i.e., attorneys, 
court clerk, bailiff, jurors, and sometimes the 
judge) all are under the age of 19. At first 
glance, it might appear as if a mock trial was 
being conducted. However, in a growing 
number of jurisdictions across the nation, this is 
exactly the type of setting and approach being 
used to handle minor juvenile cases. Teen 
courts, also called youth courts and peer courts, 
present an alternative approach to juvenile 
justice in which juvenile offenders are sentenced 
by a jury of their peers. These programs 
simultaneously offer education and "hands-on" 
experience in the legal system to the many 
community youth who volunteer. 



Teen courts can be designed to 
address a variety of problem behaviors, 
including underage drinking and 
related offenses. 



The primary purpose of this Guide is to provide 
a framework to assist juvenile justice agencies in 
establishing and enhancing teen courts as an 
alternative means for responding to the problem 
of juvenile crime in their communities. Crime 
perpetuated by adolescents presents an immense 
challenge to the juvenile justice system and can 
have marked effects on the individual youth, 
their families, and the community as a whole. A 
related issue, and encompassed in the realm of 
juvenile crime, is the pervasive problem of 
underage drinking and impaired driving among 
the youth population and how this problem 
affects traffic safety. According to figures 
reported by the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA, 1995) the number of 
alcohol-related fatalities involving young people 
(ages 15-20) has decreased over the past few 
years; however, there are still too many young 
people dying in alcohol-related highway crashes 
each year. 



Teen courts constitute one avenue for employing 
concepts such as positive peer influence, 
accountability, competency development, and 
youth involvement to offer communities a 
prevention and early intervention program. Teen 
courts can be designed to address a variety of 
problem behaviors, including underage drinking 
and related offenses. By the conclusion of this 
chapter, readers will be able to 

♦ discuss why communities should implement 
teen court programs; 

♦ describe how teen courts can be used as a 
method for responding to underage drinking, 
impaired driving, and other problem behav- 
iors of youth; 

♦ discuss the history and present status of teen 
courts from a national perspective; and 

♦ explain the primary purpose of this Guide. 

EXAMINING WHY 
COMMUNITIES SHOULD 
IMPLEMENT TEEN COURT 
PROGRAMS 

Young people are our most critical resources for 
the future. They also are vital and rich, yet often 
overlooked, resources for the community. 
Varenhorst (1981) outlines two common myths 
concerning adolescents: (1) adolescents are not 
quite normal, and (2) adolescents are still 
children. Underlying these myths, she explains, 
is a familiar assumption that adolescence is a 
tumultuous and stressful period of life that tends 
to be pathological but eventually will be 
outgrown. Other frequently held 
misconceptions are that adolescents are not 
capable of being responsible, making 
appropriate decisions, having a serious thought 
or conversation, or handling any type of 
independence. These myths and assumptions 
are shown to be false when observing and 
talking with youth who participate in teen court 
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programs. As the National Crime Prevention 
Council (1989, p.l) states in "Young People in 
Crime Prevention Programs," 

We are faced with a choice: we can focus on 
pathologies and delinquencies, or we can 
rethink attitudes and myths about adoles- 
cence. We can isolate young people, or we 
can engage them in activities that decrease 
their risk of victimization, give them a sense 
of stake in the community, and make our 
neighborhoods safer, better places to live. 

Adolescence is a time when young people are 
developing skills, habits, and attitudes that will 
prepare them as they transition into adulthood. 
The experiences encountered by youth during 
this critical phase will help shape the kind of 
adults they will become. During adolescence, 
youth begin to make their initial decisions about 
involvement in potentially dangerous behaviors 
such as the use of illicit substances and other 
forms of delinquency (Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development, 1992). Also, it is the 
developmental stage in which drunk driving and 
related behaviors are initiated and solidified 
(Klepp and Perry, 1990). 



Adolescence is a time when young 
people are developing skills, habits, 
and attitudes that will prepare them as 
they transition into adulthood. 

Prevention efforts and programs are designed 
with the ultimate goal of helping community 
members achieve more healthy, responsible, and 
productive lifestyles. Prevention begins by 
helping young people develop more positive 
views of themselves, while fostering an 
understanding in them that they can have a voice 
and influence in solving problems and setting 
norms on a local level (Southwest Regional 
Center for Drug-Free Schools and Communities, 
nd). 

Teen court programs serve a dual function. In 
addition to providing a mechanism for holding 
youthful offenders accountable and educating 
youth on the legal system, teen courts also 



provide youth in the community with an avenue 
for developing, enhancing, and practicing life 
skills. Specifically, teen courts 

♦ help youth realize they will be held account- 
able for their problem behavior; 

^ educate youth on the impact their actions 
have on themselves and others (i.e., victims 
and the community); 

0 build competencies in youth by providing 
instruction in how the legal system functions 
and how to communicate and resolve prob- 
lems with peers more effectively; and 

^ provide a meaningful forum for youth to 
practice and enhance newly developed 
competencies. 

The high level of youth participation that teen 
court programs demand affords communities an 
opportunity to implement a program that 
empowers youth to address the problem of 
juvenile crime in their community. It also gives 
them a chance to learn new skills; meet and 
interact with peers from diverse economic, 
social, and ethnic backgrounds; and interact with 
positive adult role models. It is this type of 
program and experience that can help youth take 
pride and ownership in the health and well-being 
of their communities, and it is this sense of stake 
in their communities that Calhoun (1988) relates 
often is missing for young people. He cautions 
that if youth do not see themselves as being 
bonded to the social contract that the adult 
society adheres to, they will see no reason to 
follow it. The skills learned, combined with the 
education received on the legal and judicial 
system from participating in teen court 
programs, can cause youth to rethink their views 
on delinquent behavior and lead them to adopt 
more prosocial attitudes. This outcome 
ultimately can enhance public safety. 

Teen court programs also offer an avenue for 
mobilizing communities to address the problem 
of juvenile crime on a local level. There is 
ample opportunity for active involvement from 
various sectors of the community (e.g., 
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businesses, schools, civic and social 
organizations) throughout the program. Also, 
since the majority of teen courts require 
defendants to perform community service hours 
as part of their sentence, many local nonprofit 
agencies have a chance to work directly with 
youth in meaningful community service (Kaplan 
and Chaffee, nd). 

INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETAL 
EFFECTS OF ADOLESCENT 
SUBSTANCE USE AND 
DELINQUENCY 

The problems of delinquency and the use of 
illicit substances by adolescents can have 
substantial effects on youth, their families, the 
juvenile justice system, and the community. To 
address these problems, it is important that 
public policy be directed toward implementing 
appropriate prevention and intervention 
strategies, while also ensuring that youth 
develop a stake in the continued success of our 
society (Jones and Krisberg, 1994). Before 
examining how teen courts can be used to 
address problems related to adolescent substance 
use and delinquency, the following section will 
discuss some of the effects and consequences of 
these problems on individual youth and on 
society. 



The problems of delinquency and the 
use of illicit substances by adolescents 
can have substantial effects on youth, 
their families, the Juvenile Justice 
system, and the community. 



Effects of Delinquency and Substance 
Abuse on tbe Individual 

As Dryfoos (1990) explains, youth who do 
engage in early aggressive and antisocial 
behavior and delinquency can suffer substantial 
negative consequences, both in the short- and 
long-term. Youth with conduct disorders often 
act out in school and begin exhibiting problem 
behaviors early in life. Over the long-term. 



these youth may develop health problems and 
encounter obstacles at home, school, and on the 
job. Young people who engage in serious illegal 
acts often experience trouble in school or they 
drop out, have further interactions with the 
juvenile justice system, and begin experimenting 
with and using illegal substances. As they grow 
older, they are at a higher risk of criminality, 
which can, in turn, lead to incarceration, 
substance abuse, marital instability, and severe 
problems maintaining and sustaining 
employment (Dryfoos, 1990). 

In addition to problems associated with 
delinquency in general, substance abuse, in and 
of itself, also can have profound effects on the 
social, psychological, physical, and cognitive 
development of adolescents. Adolescents often 
receive mixed messages concerning alcohol use, 
as it typically is viewed as an accepted part of 
social activity. Added to this is the problem that 
alcohol abuse tends to be minimized when 
compared with problems related to other drugs 
such as cocaine, amphetamines, and crack 
(National Crime Prevention Council, 1991). 

The consumption of alcohol often is associated 
with positive and appealing activities, such as 
parties, sports and entertainment events, and 
many other leisure pursuits. Also, advertisers of 
alcoholic beverages often imply an association 
between drinking and amusement, sex, 
popularity, and masculine or feminine 
attractiveness. According to Klepp and Perry 
(1990), the use of alcohol often offers 
adolescents 

♦ a means of gaining independence from 
parental control and expressing resistance to 
adult authority and traditional norms and 
values; 

♦ a coping mechanism for managing personal 
problems; 

♦ a method of gaining peer acceptance; 

♦ an expression of personal values or style, 
such as being "experienced" or "cool"; and 
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4 a symbol of maturity or adulthood. 

However, the habitual use of substances (alcohol 
and other drugs) can slow or stop the 
development process and can interfere with 
youth's capacity for making positive choices and 
decisions. It also may affect social interactions, 
alienating many teens from the mainstream of 
adolescent subculture. Consequently, they may 
avoid common developmental tasks of most 
youth, such as dating and developing 
appropriate social skills, as their lives become 
totally absorbed with their drug use. Youth who 
abuse substances also can experience 
psychological consequences such as agitation, 
depression, and paranoia (Crowe and Schaefer, 
1992). 

Substance abuse also can have a severe impact 
on cognitive functions. This not only affects 
academic abilities, but moral and social 
development as well. Youth may continue to 
make behavioral choices based on immediate 
consequences rather than ethical principles. 
Declining grades, increased absenteeism, and 
eventually dropping out of school also are 
consequences for many drug-involved youth 
(Crowe and Schaefer, 1992). 

There also can be substantial physical damage 
suffered by adolescents who abuse substances. 
These physical effects can include accidental 
injuries, physical illness and infections, possible 
overdoses, and even death (Crowe and Schaefer, 
1992). The potential for physical harm and 
death becomes apparent when examining the 
issue of alcohol -related motor vehicle fatalities. 

In our culture, the automobile is viewed as a 
means of transportation, is often seen as an 
economic necessity, and has become a symbol of 
status and wealth. For young people, it has 
acquired additional significance. According to 
Klepp and Perry (1990) and Stewart and 
Klitzner (1990), motor vehicles may represent 

4 independence from parents and other adults 
upon whom one has depended for transporta- 
tion; 



4 emerging adult status and equality; 

4 status among peers (both same and opposite 
sex); 

4 a place to engage in private activities (includ- 
ing sexual activities) with one or more peers; 

4 a means of demonstrating courage and 
bravery, including confrontations with 
mortality; 

4 a way of expressing rebellion; and 
4 a means of seeking thrills. 

In addition, a car provides a private place where 
alcohol can be consumed by adolescents without 
interference from adults (Klepp and Perry, 

1990). However, drinking and driving-related 
activities, including riding with an impaired 
driver, can have tragic effects. 

The following figures are reported by NHTSA 
(1995): 

4 In 1994, 6,226 young people (ages 15-20) 
died in motor vehicle crashes. Of these 
fatalities, 37.6 percent were alcohol-related. 

4 During 1994, a young person died in a traffic 
crash on an average of once every hour 
during the weekends and once every two 
hours on weekdays. 

4 Approximately 50 percent of the fatalities 
occurring on weekends were alcohol-related, 
compared with 29 percent of fatalities on 
weekdays. 

While there has been a substantial reduction (56 
percent) in the number of alcohol-related motor 
vehicle fatalities involving young people, since 
1982, far too many youth continue to die in 
alcohol-related highway crashes (NHTSA, 

1995). 

Societal Costs of Crime and 
Substance Use 

Crime and substance use present a host of 
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tangible and intangible societal concerns. The 
economic cost of crime and substance abuse are 
staggering. According to statistics collected by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census for the U.S. 
Department of Justice, over $74 billion was 
spent on criminal justice in 1990. Included in 
this amount are costs related to law enforcement, 
courts, prosecution and legal services, public 
defense, corrections, and other justice agencies 
(Bureau of Justice Statistics, 1994). Costs not 
represented in this figure, however, are financial 
losses experienced by victims of property crime 
and lost income and medical expenses incurred 
by crime victims who are injured (McMahon et 
al., 1992). 

The goal of interventions is to assist 
youth in pursuing a path that will lead 
to their becoming more responsible 
and productive citizens (Dryfoos, 
1990),... 



Economic costs associated with substance abuse 
are more difficult to measure; however, it is 
estimated that approximately $165 billion was 
spent on alcohol and drug abuse in 1990. This 
figure includes costs related to treating 
substance abuse; losses in productivity as a 
result of premature death or the inability to 
perform usual activities; and costs related to 
crime, destruction of property, and other losses 
(Institute for Health Policy, Brandeis University, 
1993). 

The goal of interventions is to assist youth in 
pursuing a path that will lead to their becoming 
more responsible and productive citizens 
(Dryfoos, 1990), and substantial economic costs 
can ensue when youth are derailed from this life 
path. For most youth, basic support is expected 
from parents or public welfare. If there is an 
early onset of drug use and delinquent behavior, 
youth's economic dependence may continue into 
their adult years. This, in turn, will lessen or 
negate their potential earnings and contribution 
to society as they transition into adulthood 
(Crowe and Schaefer, 1992). Viewed from a 



traffic safety perspective, a young fatality or 
serious injury resulting from an alcohol-related 
highway crash can be particularly tragic when 
the years of potential life lost or the years and 
costs of a debilitating injury are considered 
(NHTSA, 1995). 

There also are intangible costs associated with 
delinquency and adolescent substance use that 
can be factored into the equation. These include 

^ the suffering caused to victims of crime; 

^ the distress imposed on the families and 
loved ones of the youth involved; and 

^ the general fear that crime instills in the 
community. 

The emotional impact of crime can be severe 
and longstanding and often can be the most 
significant harm victims of crime endure. There 
may be initial feelings of shock that then may 
progress to overwhelming feelings of fear or 
anger. At times, victims even may experience a 
sense of guilt, blaming themselves rather than 
the offender for the incident. Adding to the 
disillusionment for victims is the fact that many 
times the offender's deviant behavior is met with 
parental excuses, and the offender is someone 
with whom they are acquainted or know well 
(American Correctional Association Victims 
Committee, 1994; McMahon et al., 1992). All 
of this is compounded when, through no fault 
of their own, victims are thrust into a juvenile 
and criminal justice system that may not be 
equipped to address their needs adequately. 

The effects of delinquency and substance use on 
families can be devastating. Many youth who 
use alcohol and other drugs have at least one 
family member who has a substance-abuse 
problem. Habitual use on the part of adolescents 
often precipitates a crisis in the family. A 
family's preoccupation with a youth perceived to 
be a "problem" can jeopardize a marital 
relationship and relationships with other 
children in the family (Crowe and Schaefer, 
1992). 
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The community suffers each time a crime is 
committed. To thrive, communities must offer 
those who live and work within its boundaries a 
sense of safety and security. The pervasive fear 
that crime instills can sever bonds between 
neighbors and force many people to isolate 
themselves in their homes. Crime and drug 
activity deplete the strength and spirit of many 
communities and thoroughly disrupt community 
life. As fear among citizens increases, the use of 
public space, participation in civic activities, 
conduct of economic and social functions, and 
respect for duly constituted authority all 
decrease. This fear causes physical, fiscal, and 
psychic harm to all that is inherent in the 
concept of community (National Crime 
Prevention Council, 1994). 

TEEN COURTS AS A METHOD 
FOR RESPONDING TO 
DELINQUENCY AND SUBSTANCE 
USE 

Teen courts constitute one avenue for addressing 
underage drinking, impaired driving, and other 
problem behaviors of youth. Teen courts 
emphasize concepts such as accountability, 
positive peer influence, competency 
development, and youth empowerment and 
involvement. 



Teen court programs offer 
jurisdictions a means for holding 
youthful offenders accountable for 
problem behaviors, including those for 
which they previously may have 
received little or no intervention. 



Holding Offenders Accountable 

Teen court programs offer jurisdictions a means 
for holding youthful offenders accountable for 
problem behaviors, including those for which 
they previously may have received little or no 
intervention. For example, many jurisdictions 
have limited alternatives available for handling 
youth charged with alcohol offenses, such as 



underage drinking or possession of alcohol, 
making enforcement of minimum-age-21 
drinking laws more difficult or low priority. 

Teen courts can be developed to (1) hold youth 
accountable by offering opportunities to make 
amends for the damage caused through 
community service and/or restitution; and (2) 
teach youth about the effect their actions have 
on themselves, victims, and the community. 
However, holding offenders accountable is only 
the first step toward ending problem behavior. 

Capitalizing on Peer Influence 

Teen court programs also attempt to capitalize 
on peer influence in the lives of adolescents. 
Social development during the teen years 
involves the formation of strong peer relations 
for most youth. In addition, research suggests a 
correlation between association with delinquent 
peers and the development of delinquent 
behavior, including alcohol and drug use 
(Hawkins et al., 1987; Nowinski, 1990). 
However, despite the problems that peer 
pressure can elicit, "peer pressure is a normal, 
necessary, and healthy part of adolescent 
behavior," and it can be used to help redirect and 
solve problem behavior (Norem-Hebeisen and 
Hedin, 1981, p.29). 

This is exactly what teen court programs attempt 
to do. Because of the high level of youth 
interaction that occurs within these programs, 
peer influence can surface in many different 
ways. For example, rather than being 
reprimanded by an adult — such as a judge, 
parent, probation officer, or social worker — 
juvenile offenders are held accountable through 
a sentence imposed by a jury of their peers. 

This can help send a strong message to youth in 
the community that their peers do not condone 
law-breaking behaviors, including the use of 
alcohol. 

Also, those participating in teen courts (i.e., 
defendants and volunteers) must interact with 
youth from diverse economic, social, and ethnic 
backgrounds who have many varying 
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viewpoints. This mix of youth can create 
conflict in certain situations during activities 
such as jury duty, volunteer training sessions, 
educational workshops, and social events 
sponsored by the teen court program. However, 
it is through their interaction in these same 
events that youth can be taught skills to address 
points of contention and resolve conflict with 
their peers. 

Facilitating the Development of 
Competencies in Youth 

A critical service teen courts provide is helping 
in the development of competencies in youth 
volunteers and defendants. Teen courts teach 
young people life and coping skills and offer a 
meaningful forum in which to practice and hone 
those skills. Maloney, Romig, and Armstrong 
(1988) maintain that developing skills and 
competencies in youth has the most potential for 
altering their future behavior for the better. The 
skills learned can aid youth when they find 
themselves in situations in which problem 
behavior is encouraged and supported (Norem- 
Hebeisen and Hedin, 1981). 

Skill-building opportunities for defendants and 
volunteers occur within the teen court setting 
through activities and tasks such as volunteer 
training sessions, educational workshops, the 
performance of community service, and through 
participation as court officers (i.e., jurors, 
attorneys, clerks, bailiffs, judges). Among the 
skills that can be learned are 

♦ listening; 

♦ problem solving; 

♦ communication; and 

♦ conflict resolution. 

Teen courts also teach youth how to work and 
cooperate with their peers more effectively. In 
the end, youth develop competencies and skills 
that can assist them in making appropriate 



decisions and in becoming more responsible and 
productive contributors to society both in 
adolescence and adulthood. 

Empowering and Involving Youth 

Finally, teen courts provide communities with a 
program that allows youth to assume leadership 
roles and actively participate in addressing the 
problem of juvenile crime in their community. 

It is important to foster in youth a sense of 
having a stake in the future and of caring for the 
well-being of their communities. Despite myths 
and negative perceptions commonly associated 
with adolescents, the Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development (1992) points out that 
young people are capable and want to contribute 
to their communities. The Council also asserts 
that when allowed to do so, the potential 
benefits for both youth and the community can 
be substantial. 



Despite myths and negative 
perceptions commoniy associated with 
adoiescents, the Carnegie Councii on 
Adoiescent Deveiopment (1992) points 
out that young peopie are capabie and 
want to contribute to their 
communities. 



Youth who volunteer with teen court programs 
assume roles that require a great deal of 
responsibility. These youth are asked to 
determine appropriate sentences for their peers. 
Many teen courts also involve youth in program 
management decisions throughout the 
developmental and operational stages of the 
program. The message of trust this sends to 
young people participating in these programs 
concerning their ability to fairly judge their 
peers and their capacity to offer valid program 
management decisions can help increase their 
sense of confidence and self-esteem. It also 
provides a forum for showcasing to the 
community the importance of youth as a 
resource. 
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There are many advantages to be realized by 
jurisdictions that implement teen court programs 
as a response to problems associated with 
juvenile crime in their communities. However, 
before developing or enhancing a teen court 
program, it should be recognized that, 
throughout the nation, there is great diversity in 
how teen court programs operate. Although they 
share many of the same fundamental principles, 
the manner in which they carry out their day-to- 
day functions can vary significantly. 



... it should be recognized that, 
throughout the nation, there is great 
diversity in how teen court programs 
operate. 



THE HISTORY AND PRESENT 
STATUS OF TEEN COURT 
PROGRAMS 

Conflicting accounts in the literature create 
challenges to tracing the beginning of teen court 
programs. Many consider the Odessa Teen 
Court Program, located in Odessa, Texas, to be 
the first. However, there are reports of teen 
court programs in operation prior to the 
beginning of the Odessa program in 1983. One 
of the earliest programs found in the literature is 
the Grand Prairie Teen Court Program, located 
in Grand Prairie, Texas, which is reputed to have 
begun operating in 1976 (Cadwallader, 1994). 
There also are anecdotal reports of a youth court 
in Horseheads, New York, that was in operation 
in 1968. 

Although possibly not the first teen court 
program, the Odessa program certainly appears 
to be the most widely known and is viewed by 
many to be a national model. Natalie Rothstein, 
who founded the Odessa Teen Court, was a 
strong advocate of holding youth accountable 
for their actions before they develop a pattern of 
law-breaking behavior. Concerned that the 
delinquency problem in Odessa was being 
exacerbated by the juvenile justice system's lack 



of response to juvenile offenders, she developed 
the Odessa Teen Court as a diversion program. 
Before her death in 1993, Ms. Rothstein actively 
promoted the teen court concept. Her 
unyielding belief in and support of the program 
helped spawn an ongoing national movement 
toward incorporating teen court programs in 
communities (Knepper, 1994). 

The number of teen court programs is increasing 
rapidly as people realize the many benefits 
associated with these programs and the wide 
range of youth they can influence. As of 
October 1995, the American Probation and 
Parole Association (APPA) had located 
approximately 250 teen court programs in 30 
states and the District of Columbia (Figure 1-1). 

A listing of teen court programs identified 
through APPA's research efforts may be found in 
Appendix A. 

Figure 1-1: States in Which Teen Courts Are Located 




that have Teen Court Programs 



The operation and administration of teen court 
programs vary considerably across the nation, 
creating obstacles to locating programs. 
According to the Teen Court Program Survey^ 
administered by APPA in 1994, agencies 



‘In 1994, APPA conducted a survey to determine the 
various ways in which teen court programs operate across 
the United States. Responses were received from 68 teen 
court programs in 17 states. Results from this survey are 
presented periodically throughout this Guide. 
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currently operating and administering teen court 
programs include 

0 juvenile courts, juvenile probation depart- 
ments; 

^ law enforcement agencies; 

^ private, nonprofit organizations; and 
^ schools. 

Often, the availability of human and financial 
resources, as well as the position of the person 
who became interested in the teen court concept, 
drives where these programs are located within a 
given community. Table 1-1 shows where these 
programs are most frequently located. 



Table 1-1; Agencies Operating or Administering Teen 
Court Programs 



l^pe of Agemcy 


Percemt* 


Juvenile Court 


29 


Private Nonprofit Organization 


29 


Juvenile Probation Department 


17 


Law Enforcement Agency 


17 


School 


10 


Other (e.g.. City Government, 
Administrative Office of the 
Courts) 


22 



Source: APPA, 1 994 

* The total percentage exceeds 1 00 because some 
programs are administered by more than one agency. 



Differences also exist in the functions and 
designs of teen court programs. Most teen 
courts require defendants to plead guilty prior to 
participation in the program and therefore serve 
a sentencing function only. However, a small 
number of teen courts are structured to 
determine guilt or innocence. Regardless of the 
function and design of the teen court program. 



most programs provide for the dismissal or 
expungement of charges against defendants if 
they successfully complete the program. 

For the purposes of this Guide, the various teen 
court models have been classified as (1) trial 
models or (2) peer jury models. The following 
section will summarize these teen court models 
and the corresponding variations. 

Trial Models 

Trial models of teen court programs use youth 
volunteers in the roles of defense and 
prosecuting attorneys. The word "trial" in this 
context does not necessarily refer to programs 
that determine guilt. Rather, it refers to teen 
court programs that use youth volunteers in the 
roles of attorneys to argue the mitigating and 
aggravating circumstances or the facts of the 
case. According to research conducted by 
APPA, there appear to be three variations on the 
trial model. 

Trial Model A 

Trial Model A has youth volunteers serving in 
the roles of 

0 defense attorneys; 

^ prosecuting attorneys; and 
0 jurors. 

Most of these models also use youth volunteers 
to serve as court clerks and bailiffs. However, in 
this model, an adult volunteer serves in the role 
of judge. The judge is typically the only adult 
involved in the proceedings, and the judge's role 
is to rule on courtroom procedure and clarify 
legal terminology. According to APPA's (1994) 
teen court survey results, this appears to be the 
model most widely used. 

Trial Model B 

Trial Model B differs from Model A in that 
youth also serve in the role of judge. 
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Qualifications of youth judges typically include 
a minimum level of service as teen court 
attorneys, and minimum age requirements. 

Trial Model C 

The primary difference in Trial Model C, from 
the other teen court models is that there is no 
peer jury. The case is presented by the youth 
attorneys to a youth judge(s), who determines 
the appropriate sentence for the teen court 
defendant. 

Peer Jury Models 

The main distinction between programs 
operating under trial models versus peer models 
is that peer model teen court programs do not 
use teen defense and prosecuting attorneys. 
Instead, they employ a panel of teen jurors who 
question the defendant directly. Most have an 
adult volunteer serve in the role of judge. Some 
programs use the peer jury model exclusively, 
while other programs use this model for certain 
types of cases being heard or for cases involving 
younger teen court defendants. 

For example, many teen courts in Texas reported 
they were having difficulty docketing cases in a 
timely manner because of the large number of 
referrals being sent to the program. Not wanting 
to abandon the trial model of teen court (which 
is used by most Texas programs), some 
programs designed and implemented a Master 
Jury to handle lesser offenses, such as traffic 
violations. According to presenters of a 
workshop on this topic at the Texas Teen Court 
Association Conference in October 1994, a 
Master Jury (composed of 6-12 teen jurors) can 
process approximately 12 cases per night, as 
compared to approximately 4 cases per night 
that can be heard under the trial model. This has 
allowed programs to continue using the trial 
model for more serious cases, while referring 
less serious cases to the Master Jury for quicker 
processing. 



When viewed from a national perspective, there 
also is diversity among programs concerning 
issues such as 

♦ who the program targets for services; 

♦ how volunteers are recruited, used, and 
trained; 

♦ the types of services offered by the program; 
and 

♦ the types of sentencing options available to 
juries. 

These and other issues will be discussed at 
length in subsequent chapters. The diverse ways 
programs can operationalize the primary 
philosophy and principles of the teen court 
concept offer each community a means to 
develop and implement a program that fits 
unique jurisdictional needs. 

PURPOSE OF THIS GUIDE 

The primary purpose of this Guide is to provide 
juvenile justice agencies with a framework that 
will assist them in developing, implementing, 
and enhancing teen court programs within their 
jurisdictions. No one particular program model 
for teen courts is being endorsed. Rather, this 
Guide will provide a general overview of issues 
to consider when progressing through the 
program development process. Where 
appropriate, examples and descriptions are 
provided to illustrate the variety of ways teen 
court programs operate. Critical issues to be 
addressed include 

♦ the development of a program purpose, 
goals, and objectives; 

♦ the determination of an appropriate target 
population and referral procedure; and 

♦ the development and implementation of an 
effective program model, services, and case 
management practices. 
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Additional issues to be covered include staffing, 
funding, and program evaluation. 

At the conclusion of each chapter (excluding 
Chapter 1), checklists are provided to (1) 
summarize the material covered in the chapter, 
and (2) help guide program organizers through 
the decision-making process for the 
development of a teen court program. 

In addition, a table outlining some of the main 
goals and tasks (and their corresponding 
rationales) of the development and 
implementation process for a teen court program 
may be found in Appendix B. Also included in 
Appendix B is a Sample Program Development 
Timeline for teen court programs. Readers 
should use these tools merely as a guide as to 
how tasks can be delineated and sequenced to 
help program organizers and staff chart their 
progress. It should be noted that the time 
needed to complete certain tasks, as well as the 
order in which they will need to be completed, 
will vary significantly from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction'. More detailed information 
concerning the tasks outlined in these resources 
can be found in the main text. 



Program development is a decision- 
making process carried out by 
individuals or groups involved in 
selecting a plan of action after 
considering information and options 
gathered from a variety of sources. 

Program development is a decision-making 
process carried out by individuals or groups 
involved in selecting a plan of action after 
considering information and options gathered 
from a variety of sources. Policies may be 
written or unwritten and provide a general 
course of action that determines the way specific 



decisions are made. Written policies can be 
implemented more easily and consistently than 
unwritten policies. Written policies are the 
result of conscious decision making, while 
unwritten policies often are the outcome of a 
trial-and-error process. Well-thought-out 
policies can aid programs by 

♦ offering a mechanism for protecting the 
agency, staff, clients, and volunteers; 

♦ clarifying staff and program expectations; 
and 

♦ providing a means for program credibility, 
replication, and support. 

Agencies should undergo a program and policy 
development process that will help evaluate 
possible options and then select the program 
model and procedures that are most suited to the 
jurisdiction. It also is important to develop 
policies that allow flexibility for future changes 
and modifications. 

It would be impossible, within the parameters of 
this document, to highlight the many different 
services and practices exercised by teen court 
programs nationally. All of these programs take 
pride in their ability to respond to the needs and 
concerns of their respective communities. 
Program developers, staff, and volunteers of 
current teen court programs are encouraged to 
use the information presented in this Guide as a 
guide and also to seek advice and assistance 
from other teen court programs. Through 
thoughtful information gathering and careful 
planning, programs can focus on developing or 
augmenting a teen court program that will 
respond to and fulfill the unique needs of the 
local youth, juvenile justice system, and 
community. 
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CONCLUSION 

This chapter has outlined some of the benefits of 
teen court programs and how jurisdictions can 
use teen courts to respond to the problem of 
juvenile crime, including alcohol-related 
offenses, in their communities. A general 
overview of how teen courts function, when 



viewed from a national perspective, also was 
provided. The remaining chapters in this Guide 
will present issues related to developing and 
enhancing teen court programs in more detail. 
Chapter 2 begins laying the foundation by 
discussing the necessity of and strategies for 
involving the community in teen court 
programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There is an increasing awareness that to address 
the problem of crime in our country there must 
be an integrated response from the government 
and the community (Calhoun, 1988). Teen court 
programs offer an avenue for engaging the 
community in a partnership with the juvenile 
justice system to respond to the problem of 
juvenile crime by (1) increasing awareness of 
the delinquency issues within the local 
community, and (2) mobilizing community 
members (including youth) to take an active role 
in addressing the problem of juvenile crime 
within the community. 

Teen court programs are administered and 
operated by various agencies and organizations 
in the community and rely heavily on local 
resources. Community involvement and 
support is essential throughout the conception, 
development, and life of a teen court program to 
ensure the delivery of effective services and the 
financial security of the program. 

At the conclusion of this chapter, readers will 
have the knowledge needed to 

♦ cultivate community support of the program 
through the identification of key 
stakeholders; 

♦ form an advisory committee and/or task force 
to assist in program development tasks; 

♦ determine the types of services teen courts 
can access within the community; and 

♦ sustain community support of the program. 

DEVELOPING STAKEHOLDER 
PARTNERSHIPS 

The success and survival of a teen court program 
is partially dependent on the extent of the 
developer’s ability to identify and secure support 
(programmatic and financial) from individuals 
and organizations that have an interest or stake 



in the program. To accomplish this, program 
developers must conduct a stakeholder analysis 
and solicit advice and input from key persons 
(Knepper, 1994). Those identified can provide 
valuable assistance and information to teen court 
programs in a variety of areas, including 

^ assessing needs and resources; 

^ developing policies and procedures for the 
program (e.g. identifying the target 
population, referral process); 

♦ identifying and securing financial and in-kind 
support for the program; 

♦ providing needed services for the program 
and its clients (e.g., community service sites, 
counseling services, training for facilitators); 
and 

^ marketing and promoting awareness of the 
program. 

Identifying Key Stakeholders 

Program developers should consider the 
following types of questions when conducting a 
stakeholder analysis (Crowe and Schaefer, 

1992): 

0 Whom will this program affect most and 
how? 

^ Who is most likely to oppose the 
implementation of this program? 

^ Who is most likely to support this program? 

^ Who has knowledge, skills, or access to 
resources needed in the development and 
implementation of this program? 

Teen courts should take a politically bipartisan 
approach when mobilizing community 
members. This can help ensure continual 
support for the program through different 
administration changes. Figure 2-1 identifies 
possible stakeholders in teen court programs. It 
should be noted that this list is not exhaustive. 
Each community must examine its own makeup 
to determine the key players. 
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Figure 2-1: Possible Key Stakeholders in Teen Courts 

Possible Key Stakeholders 

4 Judges 

♦ Law enforcement agencies 

♦ Probation departments 

4 Lawyers (e.g., prosecuting attorneys, 
public defenders) 

4 Schools 

4 City and state officials 
4 Victims 
4 Youth 
4 Parents 

4 Youth-serving agencies and 
organizations 

4 Churches and synagogues 

Programs should be able to answer the following 
two questions for each stakeholder that is 
identified: 

4 What can this program offer the stakeholder 
(i.e., selling point)? 

4 What can the stakeholder offer this program? 

The following section examines a few of the 
individuals and organizations that should be 
considered when conducting a stakeholder 
analysis for a teen court program. 



Support from the local chief juvenile 
judge(s) is absolutely critical to the 
development and operation of any teen 
court program. 



Judges 

Support from the local chief juvenile judge(s) is 
absolutely critical to the development and 
operation of any teen court program. Judges 
have influence over the types of programs that 
will operate and receive support in their 
jurisdictions. In many jurisdictions, 



authorization for the teen court program to 
operate has come from a local chief judge in the 
form of an administrative order (American 
Probation and Parole Association, 1994). 

Before giving their endorsement, judges may 
want to know what benefit they may receive as a 
result of the teen court program. For most 
jurisdictions, court time is limited, and judges 
often are looking for new strategies to deal with 
first-time and less serious offenders. Teen courts 
can address this need, thus freeing a judge’s time 
to handle cases involving serious, chronic 
offenders. 

Juvenile Justice System Representatives 

Whether teen courts operate within a juvenile 
justice agency or in a community-based agency 
or organization, they must depend on and 
interact with various components of the juvenile 
justice system. Time and budgetary constraints, 
combined with high caseloads, prompt many 
juvenile justice professionals to search for 
alternative ways to handle juvenile offenders. In 
an overburdened system, teen court programs 
offer jurisdictions an option for holding juvenile 
offenders accountable who previously may have 
received very little or no intervention. 

Juvenile justice system agencies are potential 
referral sources for teen court programs, and 
professionals who work in the juvenile justice 
system have valuable knowledge about youth 
and the delinquency issues of primary concern 
in the community. In addition to judges, 
stakeholders within the juvenile justice system 
include 

4 prosecuting and defense attorneys; 

4 law enforcement officials; and 
4 juvenile probation professionals. 

Gaining the support and involvement of persons 
who are familiar with the internal operations of 
the local juvenile justice system can help 
program developers understand the local 
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juvenile justice process and practices and assist 
developers with tasks such as defining the 
offender target population and referral process. 

City and State Officials 

Juvenile crime is a major issue in most 
communities, and city and state officials (e.g., 
mayor, members of the city council, state 
legislators, governor) are under extreme pressure 
to develop strategies to address and control this 
problem within their jurisdiction. Teen court 
can offer communities a prevention and 
intervention program aimed at addressing and 
reducing juvenile crime locally. In addition to 
the potential advantage available to public 
officials linked with the teen court program, 
support from persons in leadership positions can 
generate widespread support throughout the 
community and help in obtaining funds for the 
program. 

Educators and School Officials 

Crimes and behavioral problems occurring in 
schools are also of major concern for most 
communities. Some teen court programs have 
been developed within schools specifically to 
address crimes and behavioral problems, while 
other teen courts have become a community 
resource for school officials searching for 
alternative approaches for responding to these 
problems. 

Educators work with a wide range of youth on a 
day-to-day basis and have valuable insight into 
the problems facing youth in the community. 
Schools also are a major source of volunteers, 
both adult and juvenile. Therefore, acquiring 
the cooperation of school officials and teachers 
can simplify and expedite the recruitment 
process. 

In addition, educators can be excellent resources 
when developing a volunteer training program. 
For example, they can help produce or review 
training materials to ensure they are written at an 
appropriate level of understanding for 
volunteers. Educators also can help identify 



various training and teaching methods for 
different age groups of volunteers and can serve 
as facilitators of training events. 

Civic and Social Service Organization 
Representatives 

Civic and social clubs often seek community 
projects to support and sponsor. Securing the 
proper endorsement or sponsorship from these 
types of organizations can help funding, 
marketing, and volunteer recruitment efforts of 
the teen court program. 

Victims 

More needs to be done to ensure participation of 
victims of crime in all aspects of the juvenile 
justice system. Actively involving victims in the 
development and operation of the teen court 
program can help restore their faith in the 
juvenile justice system and help them regain a 
sense of control over a traumatic situation. 
Victims can provide teen court programs with 
information about the needs and expectations of 
victims of juvenile crime, which can help 
programs develop goals and objectives that are 
victim-sensitive. They also can be called upon 
to volunteer and assist the program in designing 
services that teach youthful offenders about the 
impact of crime on victims. 

Youth 

Teen court programs impact a wide range of 
youth. They are designed to benefit not only the 
youthful offenders referred to the program, but 
also the young people who choose to volunteer 
for the program. According to a report prepared 
by the Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development (1992), youth are seldom given an 
opportunity to help define and formulate the 
types of programs that serve them. This lack of 
youth input often translates into the development 
of programs that do not meet their interests or 
needs. Teen court programs can reverse this 
trend by actively seeking input and participation 
from young people in all aspects of the program, 
including program development. 
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Youth can help program developers identify the 
issues with which youth are struggling and can 
offer insight into the types of approaches that are 
likely to work when attempting to address the 
identified issues. In addition to the contribution 
that young people can make to the decision- 
making process, this type of meaningful 
participation fills other goals of teen court 
programs by empowering youth to assist in 
addressing real problems within their 
community. 

Making Contact With Stakeholders 

Teen court programs will need different types of 
expertise at various points throughout the life of 
the program, and they should not limit 
themselves to involving community members 
only during the development process. Once key 
stakeholders have been identified, program 
developers should determine the role that each 
stakeholder could potentially serve in the teen 
court program and initiate contact. Initially, the 
primary purpose for making contact with 
stakeholders is to give and receive information, 
with the ultimate goals of generating support for 
the program and obtaining information that will 
assist in the development and implementation 
process. 



Teen court programs will need different 
types of expertise at various points 
throughout the life of the program, and 
they should not limit themselves to 
involving community members only 
during the development process. 

The method used to initiate contact will depend 
on the type of support or assistance needed from 
the various stakeholders. Methods that can be 
used to approach stakeholders and disseminate 
information about the program include (1) the 
use of letters, surveys, and questionnaires; and 
(2) the initiation of personal contact via 
telephone, face-to-face meetings, or 
presentations. Programs using a combination of 
these approaches will yield the most positive 
results. 



Surveys and Questionnaires 

Disseminating and gathering information 
through letters, surveys, and questionnaires is a 
simple and efficient way to reach a wide 
audience. Surveys and questionnaires should be 
tailored to the type of data needed and to the 
position of the person who is responsible for 
providing the information. 

Potential drawbacks to relying solely on sending 
surveys and questionnaires are that the 
documents may get lost on someone’s desk, may 
not receive a high priority for response, or may 
be perceived by some as an imposition on their 
time or as too impersonal (Knepper, 1994). 

Some suggested strategies for improving 
response rates when collecting information 
through the mail include the following (Barrick 
et al., nd): 

^ Design the survey or questionnaire so that it 
minimizes the amount of time needed to 
respond and is easy to complete. 

^ Include a personalized cover letter with the 
survey or questionnaire. 

^ If possible, include official sponsorship by a 
party or agency respected by the potential 
respondent (e.g., use official letterhead of the 
sponsoring agency for the cover letter). 

^ Specify a deadline for returning the 
completed survey or questionnaire. 

^ Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for returning the survey or questionnaire. 

^ Develop a strategy for following up with 
nonrespondents, such as sending followup 
postcards, making telephone calls and 
personal visits, and mailing a second 
questionnaire. 

An additional tactic to employ includes mailing 
questionnaires on less busy days of the week and 
times of the year (avoid holidays). Also, persons 
may be more apt to respond if confidentiality is 
assured and if they are offered a summary of the 
results (Barrick et al., nd). 
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Personal Contact 

Personally contacting stakeholders by telephone 
and face-to-face meetings and interviews allows 
for a more accurate exchange of information; 
questions and points of contention can be 
addressed and clarified immediately. It also 
provides an opportunity for teen court 
representatives to form relationships with key 
individuals. 

When representatives of the teen court initiate 
personal contact with stakeholders, the latter 
will want to know exactly what is needed and 
expected from them; therefore, program 
representatives should be prepared to explain the 
purpose of the desired meeting and specify what 
action, if any, is requested of the stakeholder. 
Some guidelines to follow when meeting 
personally with stakeholders include the 
following: 

❖ Be prepared. 

^ Invite input. 

♦ Listen with an open mind. 

Written information should be provided to 
stakeholders prior to the scheduled meeting in 
order to allow them time to prepare. Additional 
materials, including information on how to 
contact the teen court program representative(s), 
should be given to the stakeholders following 
the meeting (Knepper, 1994). As in the case of 
letters and questionnaires, care should be taken 
to ensure that the information provided to the 
stakeholders is pertinent to their role in the 
development and implementation of the teen 
court program. 

Making presentations to agencies and 
organizations such as social clubs, churches, 
corporations, professional groups, and schools is 
another effective way of disseminating 
information on and generating support for the 
program’s efforts. Encourage feedback from 
participants. Provide materials to participants 
that give information on the program and how 
the speaker can be contacted. 



Personally contacting stakeholders can be a very 
time-consuming process; therefore, it is not a 
feasible avenue for contacting all stakeholders 
unless the community is very small. This 
method should be targeted to key individuals 
identified as having the most at stake or the 
greatest interest in the program, or whose help 
and assistance is imperative to the success. of the 
program (e.g., judges, community leaders). 



Mobilizing and actively involving the 
community in teen court programs 
must begin as early as possible. 



FORMING A TASK FORCE OR 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Mobilizing and actively involving the 
community in teen court programs must begin as 
early as possible. Many developers of teen court 
programs have found it helpful to form a task 
force or an advisory committee to assist during 
the development and implementation process. 
There are numerous advantages to this approach. 
Involving representatives from various areas of 
expertise helps bring fresh and diverse 
perspectives to the process, thus yielding more 
reliable and credible information on which to 
build a foundation. In addition, tasks can be 
divided and distributed among committee 
members, allowing an opportunity for more 
contacts to be made and more resources in the 
community to be discovered (Crowe and 
Schaefer, 1992). 

The primary difference between an advisory 
group and a task force is that the latter is a 
hands-on working group, whereas an advisory 
group typically does not assume an operational 
role. Members of an advisory group make 
suggestions and offer guidance on the design 
and operation of the program; members of a task 
force not only provide suggestions, they play a 
direct role in the design and execution of plans 
(National Crime Prevention Council, 1986). 
Program organizers may choose to use either 
one or both types of committee. Whichever 
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approach is chosen, organizers should ensure 
that committee members clearly understand 
what the program expects of them. 

It is important to keep the committee as small as 
possible, especially in the beginning stages. As 
additional expertise is needed, other persons can 
be invited to join, or subcommittees can be 
established to deal with specific issues (e.g., 
fundraising). The most manageable size group 
for decision making is five to seven members. 
Too few members on a committee will make it 
difficult to conduct meetings when two or more 
members are unable to attend; however, if too 
many members sit on a committee, it may 
impede the ability of the group to conduct the 
necessary tasks (Knepper, 1994). 

In addition to cultivating community and system 
support, some of the issues facing the advisory 
committee or task force during the 
developmental process include 

0 the legal authorization for the program to 
operate; 

0 the type of offender population the program 
will target; 

0 the type of services the program will provide; 

<) the duties and responsibilities of the staff and 
volunteers; and 

0 how the program will be evaluated. 

These issues will be covered in more detail in 
subsequent chapters. 

Committee members should be selected 
according to the skills and knowledge they can 
bring to the process. In the early phases of 
program development, consider choosing 



members with background and experience in 
0 program development and evaluation; 

0 fundraising and marketing; 

0 the operation and functioning of the local 
legal and juvenile justice system; and 

0 the needs and interests of youth. 



In addition to recruiting committee 
members with the right balance of 
knowledge and skills, attempts should 
be made to ensure that the committee 
reflects the geographic, racial, and 
ethnic diversity of the community 
(Knepper, 1994). 



In addition to recruiting committee members 
with the right balance of knowledge and skills, 
attempts should be made to ensure that the 
committee reflects the geographic, racial, and 
ethnic diversity of the community (Knepper, 
1994). 

Some communities may have language barriers 
and cultural differences that require different 
techniques for developing the program and 
obtaining the support and acceptance of the 
community. When working with individuals 
from different cultures, it should be recognized 
that there can be significant variations 
concerning personal and family relations and 
values. If these differences are not recognized, 
it can lead to conflict, a lack of responsiveness, 
and distrust (National Crime Prevention 
Council, 1986). Figure 2-2 provides a summary 
of initial steps the National Crime Prevention 
Council suggests for working with different 
cultural groups. 
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Figure 2-2: Initial Steps to Consider When Working 
With Different Cultural Groups 

WheE worktag with different cnltnral 
groups, 

0 get stakeholders involved in the program 
who are trusted within the different 
cultures; 

0 learn about the cutlure (e.g., reading, 
talking with others); 

0 seek insight into the proper interpretation 
of attitudes and actions of the cutlure; 

0 learn nonverbal actions and signals basic 
to the cutlure; 

0 work with leaders acknowledged by the 
community; 

0 get to know existing community groups; 

0 stay out of the community’s politics - do 
not align yourself with one particular 
group; 

0 build networks with other service 
agencies; 

0 deliver on promises made; 

0 give credit to all who contribute; and 
0 once trust is gained, build upon it. 

Source: National Crime Prevention Council, 1986 

USING COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES EFFICIENTLY 

Coedectiinig a Needs aed Resoerces 
Assessmeet 

Teen court programs must meet local needs to be 
accepted and supported. Therefore, conducting 
a needs and resources assessment is an 
important first step in the development of an 
effective program. If done properly, the 
assessment will provide information helpful to 
decision making throughout the development 
and implementation of the teen court program. 
Also, data obtained can be used to market the 
program and provide good baseline information 
for program evaluation. 



Type of Information to Be Gathered 

Common issues of concern surrounding the 
juvenile delinquency problem within the 
community should dictate the type of 
information gathered. Some issues are 

0 the magnitude of and the social and financial 
costs of juvenile crime within the 
community; 

0 community and professional attitudes toward 
the problem of juvenile crime within the 
community; 

0 the types of offenders and offenses being 
handled under the current system; 

0 the types of offenders and offenses not being 
handled adequately under the current system; 

0 the existence of other diversion/altemative 
programs for delinquent youth within the 
community; 

0 the types and locations of services for youth 
in the community; and 

0 the existence of financial and human 
resources within the community. 

Possible Data Sources 

With the assistance of the advisory committee or 
task force, the developer should gather data from 
agency and community records and explore the 
opinions and viewpoints of citizens and 
professionals. Information can be obtained 
through techniques such as 

0 assembling preexisting data; 

0 reviewing available agency records; 

0 administering surveys and questionnaires; 

0 conducting interviews; and 

0 engaging in other informal methods of 
communication. 

Possible data sources include mental health 
agencies, schools, juvenile court records, and 
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youth services organizations. A process must be 
in place for collecting, organizing, analyzing, 
and reporting the data (Crowe and Schaefer, 
1992). 

Using the Information Received 

Information received through a needs and 
resources assessment can yield information that 
will help determine 

0 whether there is a need for a teen court 
program within a jurisdiction; 

0 the appropriate target population for the 
program; 

0 the types of services that the teen court 
program will need to develop and provide; 
and 

0 the level of resources available to support the 
teen court program. 

Figure 2-3: Sample Action Plan 



After analyzing the information, a plan of action 
should be established with target dates for the 
completion of certain goals and tasks. (See 
Figure 2-3 for a sample action plan format.) The 
action plan should identify who is designated to 
take the lead role on each of the tasks. This will 
help provide a framework to guide the future 
work of the committee. 



Interagency collaboration and 
coordination are key to the delivery of 
effective and comprehensive services. 

Interagency Coordination and 
Collaboration 

Interagency collaboration and coordination are 
key to the delivery of effective and 
comprehensive services. Often, teen court 
programs must rely on and access services in the 
community to accomplish their goals and 
objectives. Careful collaboration and 

coordination can help 
diminish role confusion, 
overlapping of services, and 
potential rivalry between 
community and government 
agencies. 

For example, most teen 
court programs require 
offenders to perform a 
certain number of 
community service hours as 
a condition of their 
sentence. In order to meet 
this obligation, offenders 
must have a place to do 
community service. 
Community agencies and 
organizations willing to 
allow youthful offenders to 
do volunteer work must be 
identified; then formal 
agreements should be made 
establishing them as 
community service sites. 
See Figure 2-4 for a listing 





Sample Action Plai 


1 




Goal 


Activities 


Responsible 

Parties 


Target 

Dates 


Promote 
Community 
Awareness of 


Develop brochure and 
public information material. 


Joe Smith 


1-15-96 


Program 


Identify civic and 
community organizations 
and schedule appointments 
to make presentations. 


Jane Miller 
Teen court 
staff person 


1-15-96 




Determine individuals 
(youth and adults) 
interested in serving on a 
speakers’ bureau. 


Teen court 
staff person 


1-20-96 




Make presentations. 


Teen court 
staff and 
volunteers 


1-30-96 




Develop press release 
and contact media. 


Teen court 
staff 

Fred Parker 


1-30-96 
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Figure 2-4: Potential Community Service Sites 

Potential Community Serivce Sites 

♦ Adopt-A-Highway programs 

♦ Nursing homes 

♦ Food banks 

♦ High schools 

♦ Retirement homes 

♦ Senior citizen centers 

♦ Churches 

♦ Parks and recreation departments 

♦ Police departments 

♦ Youth bureaus 

♦ Libraries 

♦ Goodwill Industries 

♦ Salvation Army 

of possible agencies/organizations to consider as 
community service sites. 

Also, teen court programs recognize that youth 
participating in their program could benefit from 
groups and workshops on a variety of subjects, 
such as substanccrabuse awareness, defensive 
driving, victim awareness, and conflict 
resolution. Because of time and budgetary 
constraints, it is often impossible for teen court 
program staff to conduct these types of groups 
and workshops in-house. However, groups and 
workshops often are available through other 
agencies and organizations within the 
community (e.g., youth service organizations, 
counseling agencies, police departments). By 
identifying and using existing services, teen 
court coordinators can ease their workload and 
avoid duplicating services within their 
community. Also, brokering to these outside 
agencies expands the network of support for 
juveniles, their families, and the teen court. 

More detailed information on selecting and 
contracting with outside agencies for services 
can be found in Chapter 6. 



In addition to the types of services mentioned 
above, teen court programs can solicit adult 
volunteers for carrying out the day-to-day 
functions of the program (i.e., courtroom 
monitors, training facilitators). Chapter 8 
discusses in more detail the various roles 
volunteers can assume in teen court programs. 

Coordination and collaboration are also essential 
between the teen court program and referral 
sources. Jurisdictions vastly differ in how their 
juvenile justice systems are structured and how 
cases are processed through the systems. Thus, 
it is imperative that the lines of communication 
between the teen court program and other 
juvenile justice system components be open. 

This issue is discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 5. 

SUSTAINING COMMUNITY 
SUPPORT 

This chapter has emphasized the need to 
mobilize and involve the community throughout 
the development of teen court programs; 
however, programs cannot afford to lose 
visibility and support within the community 
once they have moved beyond the development 
stage. The tenuous nature of funding and the 
reliance on community resources for the 
functioning of many of these programs 
necessitate that they maintain a high profile. 



Teen court programs should keep the 
community and stakeholders at the 
center of all their efforts and strive to 
maintain positive relationships through 
constant communication. 



As teen court programs evolve, new needs will 
emerge requiring assistance and support from 
persons with different areas of expertise. Teen 
court programs should keep the community and 
stakeholders at the center of all their efforts and 
strive to maintain positive relationships through 
constant communication. Key players change 
within the community and the juvenile justice 
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system; therefore, programs should review and 
update their stakeholder analysis periodically to 
ensure its accuracy. 

Staffs tend to turn over often in criminal justice 
and social service fields. To ensure smooth 
program operation and service delivery, it is 
crucial that the staffs of teen court programs, 
service providers, and referral agencies be 
educated and kept informed periodically of each 
other’s program purpose and services. This 
communication also offers an opportunity to 
discuss and address obstacles and barriers 
encountered in the programs, as well as to 
ensure that new staff members in supporting 
agencies are made aware of the program. 

Techniques that teen court programs can employ 
to maintain ties to service providers and 
stakeholders include 

♦ periodic telephone conversations; 

^ luncheon meetings; and 

^ meeting and networking during shared social 
events. 

Additional methods for maintaining 
communication and disseminating information 
about the teen court program and its services 
include 

♦ providing mutual training activities and 
workshops with service providers and 
referral agencies; 



^ developing a speakers’ bureau made up of 
staff and volunteers (youth and adult) to 
make presentations to local agencies and 
organizations, such as civic and social clubs, 
schools, and churches; 

^ developing a catchy logo or slogan that the 
public can associate with the program; 

^ developing and distributing public relations 
materials, such as brochures, fact sheets, 
posters, and audio or video tapes (sample 
teen court program brochures may be found 
in Appendix C); and 

^ using the media. 

CONCLUSION 

Community involvement is vital to the success 
and survival of teen court programs. This 
chapter discussed ways to identify stakeholders 
and to mobilize the community primarily in the 
program development stage. Throughout this 
Guide, there will be references to different ways 
community members can be involved in the 
development, implementation, and operation of 
the program. When confronted with obstacles 
and barriers (e.g., funding, lack of referrals, 
program evaluation), teen court staff always 
should look to persons and resources in the 
community for assistance. 
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CHECKLIST FOR ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY 

Have teen court program organizers or staff — 

Q Identified key stakeholders? 

□ Determined who is most likely to oppose the implementation of the teen court program? 

□ Determined who is most likely to support this program? 

□ Determined who has knowledge, skills, or access to resources needed in the development 
and implementation of this program? 

Q Identified what the program can offer (or how it can benefit) each stakeholder? 

Q Identified what each stakeholder can offer (or how each can benefit) the program? 

Q Made contact with stakeholders? 

Q Decided what method will be used to contact each identified stakeholder (e.g., surveys, 
questionnaires, letters, telephone contact, personal meetings, presentations)? 

Q Identified strategies for improving the response rate for stakeholders being contacted 
through informal means such as letters, surveys and questionnaires? 

Q Developed a packet of information that can be adapted easily and provided to 
stakeholders with whom personal contact will be made? (Note: This packet of 
information also could be used for other public relations efforts.) 

Qj Identified other teen court participants (i.e., youth and adult volunteers) who will make in 
presentations on behalf of the teen court program? 

Q Formed a task force or an advisory committee to perform or assist in accomplishing certain 

tasks in the development, implementation, or operation of the program? 

Q Established the purpose of the committee(s) (e.g., to serve in an advisory capacity only, to 
perform or assist in accomplishing certain tasks in the development or implementation of 
the program)? 

Q Determined the number of persons who will be asked to serve on the committee(s)? 

Q Examined the need to establish subcommittees to address certain issues in more detail? 

Q Eor each committee, determined the knowledge and skills needed to accomplish the 
committees’ purposes? 

Q Identified stakeholders with the knowledge and skills needed (based on a list of 
stakeholders)? 

Q Made efforts to recruit committee members who represent the geographic, racial and 
ethnic diversity of the community? 

Q Conducted a needs and resources assessment? 

Q Determined the type of information to be gathered? 

Q Identified possible sources of information in the community? 

□ Established a mechanism by which data can be collected, organized, and stored? 

Q Determined how results of the assessment will be reported and used? 
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O Developed an action plan? 

□ Identified the major goals to be accomplished in the development or enhancement of the 
program? 

□ Determined activities necessary to accomplishing each goal? 

LI Designated who will be responsible for performing each activity? 

□ Established target dates for the completion of each activity? 

□ Identified additional ways in which the community can aid in the provision of services for the 

teen court program? 

□ Identified agencies in the community that can serve as appropriate and meaningful 
community service sites? 

□ Identified other agencies and organizations in the community that provide services that 
supplement or complement teen court program goals and objectives? 

□ Determined ways in which community support can be sustained? 

D Developed techniques and strategies to maintain ties and communication with 
stakeholders and service providers? 
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CHAPTER 3 

LEGAL ISSUES FOR TEEN COURTS* 



*This chapter was written by David J. Steinhart, an Attomey-at-Law, Child Youth and Family Policy Consultant, and 
Juvenile Justice Specialist in Mill Valley, California. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The teen court movement in America is 
distinguished by a great diversity of style, 
substance, and procedure. There are no uniform 
national laws or guidelines for teen courts. Most 
juvenile peer jury programs are local (rather 
than state) projects, and thus it is not surprising 
to find a variety of legal structures even within a 
single state. Teen court startup efforts should 
include a thorough search of state law to identify 
basic authority for operation and to ensure 
compliance with special teen court legislation 
that now or in the future may impose explicit 
statutory obligations on the program. 



Teen court startup efforts should 
include a thorough search of state law 
to identify basic authority for 
operation... 

This chapter identifies legal issues and 
procedures that are commonly found in teen 
court programs in the United States. Some 
specific programs are cited as examples.' The 
analysis is presented in lay terms, rather than 
“for lawyers only,” to facilitate understanding by 
the community organizers and volunteers who 
so often take lead roles in developing teen court 
programs. Specifically, by the conclusion of this 
chapter, readers will be able to discuss and 
examine legal issues related to topics such as 

0 statutory authority to operate; 

0 procedural due process; 

0 confidentiality; and 

0 liability. 

AUTHORIZATION AND 
SPONSORSHIP 

Only a few states have statutes on teen courts or 
juvenile peer trial programs. Among these, 
Texas goes further than any other state to 
legislate eligibility (age, offense) and referral 
procedure for its teen courts.^ A few other 



states also have passed laws establishing teen 
court projects or jurisdiction.^ Some states have 
recognized teen courts in fiscal measures that 
allocate funds to these programs. For basic 
jurisdictional authority, most states rely on 
juvenile court diversion statutes that have been 
on the books for many years. Typically, these 
diversion statutes allow a law enforcement 
agency, a probation department, or a juvenile 
court to suspend or dismiss formal delinquency 
proceedings pending successful completion of a 
diversion program. Teen courts are generally 
accepted as referral programs under these basic 
juvenile diversion laws.'* 

The scarcity of state laws asserting direct control 
over teen courts is understandable when the 
voluntary and consensual nature of these 
programs is taken into account. All teen courts 
are essentially diversion and youth education 
programs whose clients participate on the basis 
of voluntary consent. 

From the authorization perspective, starting a 
teen court is most often a consensus-building 
process in which the founding stakeholders 
make decisions about the kinds of cases that will 
be taken, how they will be heard, what sentences 
will be imposed, and who will supervise the 
program. The structural specifics of teen courts 
are often set forth in a constitution or set of 
bylaws detailing the mission, eligibility criteria, 
consents, procedures, and staffing and 
supervision responsibilities. 

Usually, teen courts demand significant 
cooperation between public and private agencies 
on key operational issues. Cooperative, 
interagency agreements may be necessary to 
establish the basic rules for referrals and 
sentencing (community service) options. For 
example, each program must decide how cases 
will be referred and which youth will be offered 
the option of a peer jury hearing. Some teen 
courts will take only infractions, truancy, or 
misdemeanor offenses, while others take low- 
and mid-level felonies like auto theft or 
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burglary. A written agreement between the 
referring source (e.g., the juvenile court) and the 
teen court agency (e.g., an independent youth 
service organization) can define the cases 
eligible for referral and the rules for terminating 
cases or returning them to the juvenile court. 

ISSUES OF DUE PROCESS AND 
CONSENT 

In a series of opinions beginning in the 1960s, 
the United States Supreme Court enumerated 
specific procedural due process rights that must 
be accorded by state juvenile courts to minors in 
delinquency proceedings. Among these rights 
are 

0 the right to counsel; 

0 the right to notice of the charges and 
proceedings; 

0 the right to confront and cross-examine 
witnesses; and 

0 the right against self-incrimination. 

The Supreme Court majorities deciding these 
High Court cases reasoned that minors were 
entitled to these adult constitutional rights when 
incarceration was a possible outcome of these 
otherwise informal proceedings.^ 

These “due process” rights are not mandatory in 
teen court proceedings, principally because teen 
courts do not sentence youthful offenders to 
incarceration.® Moreover, youth defendants and 
their parents consent in advance to having the 
matter heard and settled in teen court. In each 
case, this consent serves as independent 
authority to proceed according to the rules, 
procedures, and sanctions available through the 
program. In this respect, teen courts function as 
mediators of problems and disputes, authorized 
to intercede by the consent of the parties. 

The sanctions and punishments available to teen 
courts are surprisingly similar among programs 



throughout the nation. By and large, teen court 
judges and juries dispense sanctions limited to 
community service, restitution, counseling, and 
apology to the victim. The types of sentencing 
options used by teen courts are discussed in 
more detail in Chapter 6. 

No teen court surveyed for this Guide imposed 
any sentence of incarceration, direct fine, or 
compulsory driving license suspension.’ This is 
consistent with the voluntary basis for teen court 
jurisdiction and with the procedural due process 
standards that must apply in cases where 
incarceration is a possible outcome. In fact, all 
teen court sanctions and punishments are 
ultimately founded on the voluntary consent of 
teen court clients — the youth and parents who 
elect to have their case heard in this alternative 
forum. 

From a legal viewpoint, teen court orders are 
essentially unenforceable. Judicial orders in 
formal delinquency proceedings may be 
enforced by incarceration or other deprivations 
of liberty, but the normal consequence for failure 
to perform a teen court sentence is rereferral to 
the probation department or the juvenile court. 
Many programs try to prevent rereferral by 
holding interviews and offering encouragement 
when youth lag in sentence performance and 
seem to be headed for formal court proceedings. 
Most program directors report a very high level 
of sentence compliance by youth and parents 
who are strongly motivated by the teen court 
experience and by the wish to avoid the anxiety 
or punishment associated with formal 
delinquency proceedings. 

While teen courts are not required to follow 
constitutional due process rules, most programs 
use lawyers, judges, juries, and procedures that 
closely parallel their counterparts in formal 
juvenile courts. In one important respect, teen 
courts are distinctly more generous than the 
United States Supreme Court has been in 
granting a critical due process right to youth: the 
right to trial by a jury.^ 
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If one were to take issue with the due process of 
law available in teen courts, the main concern 
would be the admission of wrongdoing that is 
often demanded as a condition of referral. 
Typically, youth-defendants cannot go to teen 
court unless they have admitted guilt (or plead 
no contest) to the charges against them; usually, 
this admission is made in the juvenile court prior 
to referral to the teen court or in papers signed 
by the minor (and parents) when they arrive at 
the program. In fact, most teen court programs 
convene only to decide on an appropriate 
sentence, not determine guilt or innocence. The 
problem, if there is one, is that coercion or 
pressure may be exerted upon the minor or the 
family to admit guilt in the first place. Judges, 
probation officers, and school discipline 
authorities often are eager to trim caseloads in 
their own departments, especially where the 
calendars are crowded and the behavior in 
question is a “lightweight” offense like 
possession of alcohol or truancy. There is 
always the chance that an innocent minor, 
threatened with formal prosecution and possible 
incarceration, will accept teen court jurisdiction 
as a benign alternative to the anxiety of posting 
a defense in formal proceedings. By and large, 
the benefits of diversion — both to the 
defendant and the community — vastly 
outweigh the risk that punishment will be 
administered in some cases where there has been 
no wrongdoing. 

Teen courts can minimize the risk of 
inappropriate intervention by 

<> applying objective eligibility criteria (such as 
age and offense); 

carefully screening cases that are referred; 
and 

0 making full disclosure to clients of the 
procedures and sanctions that will be used. 

Youth defendants and their parents should 
acknowledge their understanding of the process 
and its consequences in written consent forms 
made available by the program. 



Consent Forms 

Consent forms vary considerably among 
programs. Some use only short, terse agreements 
to enroll in the program and abide by the rules. 
Others use multiple forms covering liability, 
confidentiality, sanctions, and other matters. 
From a legal perspective, the coverage and 
contents of the forms should be sufficient to 
serve two major purposes: (1) establish valid 
consent to participate in the teen court program; 
and (2) protect the teen court and associated 
volunteers, agencies, or programs from 
misconduct and liability. 



Another important factor, for both the 
validity of consent and for the degree 
of protection afforded, is that the 
consent obtained from the minor and 
parents must be informed consent. 

All states have rules of law regarding the 
validity of consent forms executed by youth on 
matters pertaining to the youth’s personal rights. 
The general rule is that a minor’s consent alone 
is insufficient; at least one parent or guardian 
must also sign the consent form. Another 
important factor, for both the validity of consent 
and for the degree of protection afforded, is that 
the consent obtained from the minor and parents 
must be informed consent. It is good practice to 
have youth and parents sign consent forms 
together during an interview in which the forms 
and their meaning are fully explained and 
questions can be answered directly. Consent 
forms need not be detailed and legalistic; 
preferably, they should be written in 
straightforward, simple terms to facilitate ready 
comprehension by youth and parents. A judge 
or volunteer attorney who understands the 
juvenile diversion process and liability probably 
should be involved in the design of program 
consent forms. Some outside guidance can be 
obtained by examining the forms used by 
established teen courts with similar program 
structures. Sample forms used by teen court 
programs can be found in Appendix D. 
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Written, informed consent should be obtained, 
not only from youth defendants and their 
parents, but also from other teen court 
participants, such as youth who volunteer as 
attorneys or jurors and their parents. The. 
consents for these individuals will be somewhat 
different because they are not in a defendant 
role, and they are not admitting any wrongdoing 
or electing teen court as an alternative forum. 

Teen Court Legal Procedure 

The program models and legal procedures used 
by teen courts are reviewed in more detail in 
Chapters 1 and 7. The procedures vary greatly 
from program to program. The few teen court 
programs that hold full trials to determine guilt 
or innocence before sentencing may have 
elaborate and rather formal proceedings that are 
quite time-consuming. For example, the Youth 
Court in Anchorage, Alaska, permits defendants 
a full trial on the offense charged. In these 
cases, there are multiple hearings, including 
arraignment, plea, trial on the merits, and a 
sentencing hearing. Some contested Anchorage 
cases take three days to reach a conclusion. For 
young defendants, this is a potentially grueling 
experience that Program Director Sharon Leon 
says, “convinces many children to stay out of 
trouble forever.” 

Other models that meet only to sentence a minor 
after admission of misconduct will proceed 
more quickly, but they too differ in their 
observance of due process standards from those 
applied in the formal juvenile court. Procedural 
complexity is guided by the design and purpose 
of the local program, including the individual 
program emphasis on the education of young 
people about the legal process. 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

Privacy Rights in the Context of Teen Court 

There is no federal constitutional guarantee of 
confidentiality for youth in juvenile delinquency 
proceedings. Juvenile confidentiality laws are 



entirely state matters, governed by state codes or 
by rules of the court. States differ greatly in the 
amount of protection from publicity offered to 
juveniles apprehended for law violations. Public 
concern about youth violence has motivated 
lawmakers in many states to rewrite juvenile 
confidentiality laws, allowing wider release of 
juvenile names, offenses, and records to the 
press and to the public, especially for serious 
and violent crimes. Despite this trend, many 
states maintain a strong tradition of privacy for 
youth and parents in juvenile court proceedings. 
A few states, like Colorado and Oregon, have 
long-standing policies of little or no 
confidentiality for arrested youth, and they have 
opened juvenile delinquency proceedings to the 
public. 

As a general rule, teen courts reflect the values 
and policies of the states and communities in 
which they operate. The level of confidentiality 
available in a program is often guided by 
existing state law. Most experienced teen court 
program directors believe that a high level of 
confidentiality is in the best interest of the youth 
defendants and their parents. The promise of 
privacy is an inducement for juveniles and 
parents to submit to teen court proceedings in 
the first place. Without rules of privacy, teen 
jurors and volunteers are free to chat with 
friends about deeply personal and family matters 
that are aired in teen court proceedings, 
contributing to embarrassment or alienation of 
the juveniles subjected to such gossip. 



As a general rule, teen courts reflect 
the values and policies of the states 
and communities in which they 
operate. 

The normal protocol for teen courts is to have 
each participant sign an oath or pledge of 
confidentiality. This is usually a short statement 
promising to maintain the confidentiality of all 
personal information heard or exchanged in teen 
court proceedings. It is a routine condition of 
participation for teen jurors, attorneys, and 
volunteers who attend teen court proceedings. 
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Attendance at Proceedings 

The question of who may attend teen court 
proceedings is inevitably one that each program 
must address. Television and news 
representatives frequently express interest in 
these programs and seek access with reporters or 
cameras. The first concern is whether they 
should be admitted to proceedings in the first 
place. Some programs, especially those in states 
with strong juvenile confidentiality laws, forbid 
access by the media. Others permit access under 
controlled circumstances. Except in rare cases 
where the program does not offer confidentiality, 
plans to allow media coverage of proceedings 
should be explained to and approved by the 
youth and parents whose private lives will be 
affected by the resultant publicity. Where 
cameras are brought in, some adult should be 
assigned to monitor the coverage and to make 
sure that media personnel observe whatever 
conditions may apply (e.g., that faces of minors 
will not be shown on television). 

Handling of Records 

Another confidentiality issue relates to the 
records of juvenile court proceedings. Some 
paper or electronic trail must be established for 
the acceptance of referrals from probation, court, 
or school authorities; for the outcomes of 
hearings and sentences imposed; and for 
followup purposes, to monitor sentence 
completion and to rerefer the case for formal 
prosecution if the sentence is not completed. 
Programs vary greatly in their policies on 
maintenance of records. Some operate with a 
high degree of informality and keep very little 
paper on the proceedings. Most have rules about 
the kinds of records that are kept, who can see 
the records, and whether and when the record 
may be sealed or destroyed. 

Defendant-related records usually include 

<> a notation of the referral and referring source; 

0 consent and other program enrollment forms 
executed by the defendant and parents; 



<> police, probation, court, or school discipline 
reports (depending on the referring agency); 

0 some log of the teen court proceeding and 
outcome; 

0 a referral agreement or notation of referral 
for community service; and 

0 a log or other record of sentences and 
sentence completion. 

Many programs limit access to these records to 
individuals who must have them in order to 
conduct teen court business — particularly the 
program staff, the defendants, and the student 
attorneys and attorney supervisors. Many 
routinely seal or destroy these records when the 
case is successfully completed. However, some 
programs have reason to maintain these records 
for longer periods — for example, so that they 
can observe limits on how many times a youth 
may be returned to teen court for subsequent 
offenses, or so they can track performance and 
recidivism data for groups of teen court 
graduates. 

Written Policies and Protocols 

Perhaps the best advice on confidentiality for 
teen court programs is to have a set of clear, 
written policies and protocols covering all 
aspects of the subject, from pledges that must be 
signed by participants, to rules of attendance and 
media coverage, to rules on the keeping, sealing, 
and destruction of records. These written 
policies should be drafted to reflect state law 
requirements as well as individual program 
values, and they should probably be designed 
with the help of a volunteer attorney or judge. 

LIABILITY 

In general, it is fair to say that teen courts have 
relatively low exposure to lawsuits resulting 
from their operations. Some peer trial programs 
function within public agencies that are shielded 
from litigation by state law. No teen court 
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program among those surveyed was a direct 
service provider with primary responsibility for 
treatment, education, or work programs; the 
usual relationship to community service 
agencies is an indirect one defined by a referral 
agreement. With limited opportunity to cause 
damage, most programs can probably coast for a 
long while without suffering any serious legal 
challenge. 

Nevertheless, liability is always a potential 
problem. Consider the following hypothetical 
examples; 

♦ A 15-year-old is ordered by the teen jury to 
perform community service at a local car 
wash holding a benefit for a local school 
recreation program. While washing cars, he 
slips on soapy water and breaks his leg. He 
sues the teen court for ordering him to work 
on a hazardous activity that caused his injury. 

♦ A 17-year-old boy charged with multiple 
assaults is waiting outside the teen court for 
his case to be heard. Also waiting is a 13- 
year-old boy who is charged with truancy. 
The 17-year-old picks on the younger boy 
and, over the protests of the younger boy’s 
mother, slugs the 13-year-old, knocking out 
two front teeth. The dental bill is $6,000. 
The mother of the 13-year-old sues the 
program for failure to provide adequate 
security and supervision. 

♦ A TV crew tapes a teen court hearing in 
which a student defense attorney explores 
personal problems that may have contributed 
to a series of late-night outings and drinking 
episodes by a 14-year-old girl. In testimony, 
the girl accuses a school counselor of sexual 
assault. When the tape is aired on local TV, 
the school counselor is suspended pending an 
investigation. He sues the TV station and the 
teen court program for defamation of 
character affecting his employment. 

What protective action should teen court 
programs take in advance to avoid such 
challenges? Protection is available in several 



forms including legal shields (immunity) from 
suit, waivers of claims for damages, and 
insurance. In addition, legal defenses that 
pertain to specific types of lawsuits may come 
into play, such as “contributory negligence” in 
an injury case or “privileged communication” in 
a defamation case. Mentioned below are some 
of the primary forms of liability protection 
commonly available to teen courts. 

Immunity 

Many states shield public agencies, and courts 
and court officers in particular, from lawsuits for 
damages alleged to have occurred in the course 
of official proceedings. This protection from 
liability derives from the English legal doctrine 
of “sovereign immunity,” and state laws that 
protect government agencies from legal actions 
are known as “immunity laws.” Most teen court 
programs cannot rely on government immunity 
laws for protection. The first reason is that few 
teen courts are official, public agencies; most are 
private agencies or organizations whose quasi- 
public features are defined by referral 
arrangements with official agencies. Another 
reason is that many states have discarded old 
immunity laws or have limited immunity 
defenses to particular acts by government 
officials. Nevertheless, some officially 
sponsored teen court programs may be covered 
by applicable state shield laws. Even private 
nonprofit agencies may be protected by state law 
from certain legal attacks related to their 
charitable activities. Before any such coverage 
is assumed to exist, the state code and case law 
should be researched on behalf of the program 
by a competent attorney. 

Waivers and Releases 

Many teen court programs seek protection from 
liability by having participants sign waivers or 
releases of their right to sue for damages. These 
are written, legal statements that go to varying 
lengths to remove the teen court, its staff, and its 
affiliate agencies as targets of legal action. 

Some waivers are simply stated as a release of 
the program from a participant’s claim for 
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damages. Others go further. For example, the 
liability release form (see Appendix D) used by 
the Odessa, Texas, Teen Court Program includes 
an indemnification and hold-harmless clause that 
extends to third-party actions; in simple terms, 
this means the person signing the form may be 
obligated to repay the program for expenses the 
program incurs in a lawsuit brought by another 
person. 

Some programs surveyed for this chapter do not 
require youth defendants, parents, or volunteers 
to sign waiver forms. Instead, they wait until the 
juvenile reaches a community service agency, 
and they rely on the direct service agencies to 
provide waivers and obtain signatures from the 
youth and parents involved in the performance 
of community service. This approach may fail to 
provide adequate protection to the teen court 
program itself. 



Waivers and releases are not 
bulletproof protection against liability. 

Waivers and releases are not bulletproof 
protection against liability. State laws or court 
decisions frequently control the form, content, 
and validity of waivers and releases that are 
executed within the state. Many states offer 
special protection to juveniles, and the courts in 
these states may be reluctant to enforce a release 
that prevents a youth from obtaining just 
compensation for injuries. Under general 
contract law, a release is not generally 
enforceable unless something of value 
(“consideration”) has been received by the party 
signing the release. Since teen court participants 
are not paid for their time, there is arguably a 
failure of consideration and problem with the 
validity of such a release. 

Above and beyond questions relating to validity, 
there is a question of fairness that deserves 
attention. Is it fair to attempt to bar youth or 
their families from a remedy that the law 
provides, in the form of money damages, for 
injuries resulting from the negligence of another 



person? A simple example would be a youth 
who was badly burned because a community 
service agency carelessly put him to work 
tending a fire of piled-up leaves, and who later 
could not afford proper medical care because the 
parents had signed a waiver of claims for 
negligence. 

To survive, programs must protect themselves 
and their staff from bankrupting legal assaults. 
Thus, it makes sense for every teen court 
program to have participants sign waivers or 
releases of claims for damages. How far these 
waivers and releases should go is a matter for 
each program to decide, based on the advice of 
competent counsel. Even where doubts remain 
about the validity of waivers or releases signed 
without compensation, these legal documents 
have value as up-front deterrents to the filing of 
lawsuits, especially frivolous actions. 

Insurance 

Insurance is another recommended line of 
defense against lawsuits and damages. Private 
nonprofit organizations sponsoring teen court 
programs often find the search for adequate, 
dependable, and affordable insurance a 
frustrating task. 

Several types of insurance deserve mention and 
consideration. Property insurance (or business 
premises insurance) may include liability 
coverage for accidents or injuries that occur as a 
result of some condition on the premises where 
the program operates. Automobile insurance 
specifically covers vehicles that may be used by 
the program. These types of coverage are 
ordinarily easy to obtain. 

General liability insurance is provided by a 
separate policy that is priced according to the 
types of activities insured and the associated 
risks presented. Specialized liability insurance 
for attorneys and other professionals may be 
quite expensive. Many private, community- 
based agencies (including many of the programs 
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interviewed for this chapter) do not carry 
general liability insurance. Where available, 
such insurance protects private agencies from 
damages that result from acts or omissions by 
the organization and its employees and agents. 
Separate coverage may be needed for program 
volunteers. Such insurance pays the costs of 
defending actions filed against the insured 
organization as well as damages payable after 
settlements or court actions. Occasionally, 
surrogate coverage may be obtained by having 
the teen court program certified as a named- 
insured on a policy maintained by a community 
service organization where teen defendants 
serve out their sentences. 

A troubling issue for many private nonprofit 
agencies is how to protect board members from 
personal liability for claims that result from 
program operations. Citizens who serve as 
trustees or directors of community programs 
often demand insulation, in the form of 
insurance, from liability. “D&O” (directors and 
officers) insurance is normally an expensive and 
unbudgeted item for nonprofits. The need for 
such coverage will vary, depending on state and 
federal laws defining the exposure of nonprofit 
trustees to personal liability. Applicable state 
nonprofit law should be thoroughly researched 
by affected programs. 

Government agencies often have better access to 
some form of insurance, whether the insurance 
is a policy from a private insurer or a pool of 
funds maintained by state or local government 
to pay for claims. Teen court programs funded 
by or working through government agencies 
should explore the possibility of extending 
public agency protection to their own 
operations. An innovative example of 
government-sponsored insurance is provided by 
teen court programs administered collectively 
through the Kentucky Administrative Office of 
the Courts. Volunteers in these programs may 
elect to purchase daily accident and liability 
coverage for themselves at $5.50 per person per 
year in a program offered through the Kentucky 



Social Services Department. This is similar to 
buying “collision damage waiver” insurance 
when renting a car. 

Insurance questions should be handled by a 
lawyer-insurance broker team that can tailor 
solutions to individual program needs. Some 
guidance is available from nonprofit advisory 
organizations that specialize in helping 
community-based service providers manage 
business risks and define insurance needs.® 

Liability and Volunteers 

Teen courts are volunteer-rich programs, using 
adult mentors, trainers, and supervisors, as well 
as teen judges, jurors, attorneys, and bailiffs. 
Even the members of the board of directors, who 
serve without compensation, must be considered 
volunteers. 



Any community program that enlists 
volunteers faces special liability 
concerns. 

Any community program that enlists volunteers 
faces special liability concerns. First, the 
program must provide for the protection of 
juveniles who engage in activities with adult 
volunteers. Second, the program must protect 
the volunteers themselves from lawsuits, 
injuries, or damages that may result from 
program activities. Finally, the program must 
protect itself. 

All three protective strategies discussed above 
apply to volunteers. State charitable 
organization laws may provide some protection 
to volunteers and to the organization, though 
volunteers and staff must usually act within 
responsible limits set by these laws. Volunteers 
should sign waiver and release forms that 
protect the agency from legal attack. Finally, 
insurance may be obtained to protect both the 
program and individual volunteers; a caveat for 
program administrators is to double-check their 
■ liability coverage to make sure that it contains a 
specific endorsement for volunteers. 
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Because client protection is a main objective of 
any program that handles a caseload of minors, 
it is important to have adequate screening and 
interview procedures for program volunteers 
who interact with youth. While FBI-type 
investigations would certainly discourage 
volunteer participation, the program should 
apply basic common sense when it welcomes 
new volunteers to teen court. An application 
form and references would be appropriate as 
screening tools for any adult who is expected to 
work closely for extended periods with juveniles 
in the program. This is not a guarantee that 
nothing will ever go wrong, but it does serve 
some legal purpose by demonstrating the good 
faith and care taken by the organization to 
protect youth who participate. 

Every teen court should have written policies 
and procedures in place that carefully define the 



duties and activities of program participants and 
volunteers. This helps to minimize the 
opportunity for injury or misconduct in the first 
place, and these written policies and procedures 
can be useful in defending any lawsuits that may 
be brought. 

CONCLUSION 

The purpose of this chapter was to provide a 
broad overview of legal issues that may confront 
teen court programs. Although the legal issues 
encountered by teen court programs in different 
jurisdictions will be similar, the responses to 
them may vary according to local and state laws. 
Program organizers are encouraged to seek legal 
counsel when developing teen court policies and 
procedures to protect the program, staff, and 
clients. 
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CHECKLIST FOR LEGAL ISSUES 

Have teen court program organizers or staff — 

Q Determined whether the state has a teen court authorizing law? 

Q Determined if authorizing law is a jurisdictional statute (defining caseload and scope of 
operation), a funding statute, a basic diversion statute, or some combination of the above? 
What requirements and opportunities are presented by state law? 

Q Determined (with or without statute) if approval is needed by a specific state or local 
agency for the teen court program to operate (e.g., courts, probation, schools, child 
welfare, county government)? 

□ Determined what interagency agreements are needed to define the caseload, referral terms, 

community service options, and other operational features of the program? (Note: Interagency 

agreements also are discussed in Chapter 6.) 

Q Developed program consent forms for defendants and volunteers? 

Q Determined if program consent forms are adequate to establish valid consent to 
participate and basic protection from liability? 

□ Assured that the program has taken steps to ensure that consent is informed consent, with 
the consequences of participation fully understood by youth defendants and their parents? 

□ Checked with state law to make sure the consent forms meet legal requirements for 
Juveniles signing documents affecting their personal rights? 

Q Developed separate consent forms for program volunteers? 

Q Determined if the teen court’s program procedure is controlled by any applicable state law? 

□ Solicited input and participation from local attorneys and Judges in designing the teen 
court’s procedure? 

□ Determined what rules of confidentiality apply to teen court operations? 

Q Developed procedures for ensuring that steps are taken to protect confidentiality (e.g., 
oaths signed by participants)? 

Q Developed procedures to ensure compliance with program confidentiality rules by press 
or television media personnel who observe or tape proceedings? 

Q Developed procedures for adequately protecting program records from unauthorized 
access? 

□ Defined written program protocols on confidentiality? 
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□ Established steps to protect clients, volunteers, and the program itself from liability for 

misconduct or damages? 

Q Identified any state immunity laws that may provide special protection to the program as 
an official or charitable agency? 

Q Prepared sufficient waiver and release forms (with professional assistance) with some 
thought given to the rights of the juveniles who may be injured while performing 
community service? 

Ql Explored all insurance options thoroughly, based on professional advise? 

Ql Investigated and developed policies and procedures (e.g., screening policies, waivers, 
insurance) that provide the program with adequate protection in relation to volunteers, 
both youth and adults? 
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NOTES FOR CHAPTER 3 

1. Individuals from several teen court 
programs participated in special interviews for 
this chapter on legal issues. The programs 
interviewed were: Anchorage Youth Court, 
Anchorage, Alaska; Gila County Teen Court, 
Globe, Arizona; San Francisco Youth Court, San 
Francisco, California; Teen Court, Northeast 
Juvenile Justice Center, Los Angeles, California; 
Westminster Teen Court, Westminster, Colorado; 
Denver Teen Court Partnership, Denver, 
Colorado; Osceola Teen Court, Inc., Kissimmee, 
Florida; Kentucky Teen Courts, Administrative 
Office of the Courts, Frankfort, Kentucky; Bend 
Youth Court, Bend, Oregon; Capital District 
Teen Court, Latham, New York; Onondaga 
Youth Court Program, Syracuse, New York; 
Tyler Teen Court, Tyler, Texas; and Odessa Teen 
Court, Odessa, Texas. Additional information 
was supplied by the American Bar Association 
and the National Council of Juvenile and Family 
Court Judges. The assistance of the programs 
and agencies is gratefully acknowledged. 

2. Texas Code of Criminal Procedure, Sec. 
45.55. In establishing a procedure for the 
referral of youth by the Juvenile Court to teen 
courts, the Texas statute may not be preemptive 
of local program variants; for example, the 
Perrytown, Texas, Teen Court reports that it does 
not operate under the statute because its 
directors consider the statutory scheme too 
restrictive. 

3. See, for example, Iowa Statutes 602. 6110 
(Judicial Code) establishing “peer review” pilot 
project under the auspices of the state Supreme 
Court, permitting diversion of youthful 
offenders to the peer review court and 
describing eligibility criteria and sentencing 
options for the pilots. 

4. See, for example, Arizona Children’s Code 
Sec. 8-230.01, California Welfare and 
Institutions Code Sec. 654, Florida Statutes Sec. 
39.047 (Judicial Branch/Juveniles), or Oregon 
Juvenile Code Sec. 419.630 for representative 



juvenile diversion statutes considered to be basic 
authorizing legislation by teen court programs in 
those states. 

5. The important cases establishing procedural 
due process rights for juveniles in delinquency 
proceedings are Kent v. United States 383 U.S. 
541 (1966) (right to counsel); In re Gault, 387 
U.S. 1 (1967) (right to counsel, right to notice of 
charges and proceedings, right to confront and 
cross-examine witnesses, privilege against self- 
incrimination); In re Winship, 397 U.S. 358 
(1970) (burden of proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt); Breed v. Jones, 421 U.S. 519 (1975) 
(protection against double jeopardy). 

6. None of the teen court programs surveyed 
for this chapter impose any sentence of 
incarceration. Some, however, order sentences 
of grounding or house arrest at home; these 
deprivations of freedom of movement are 
justified on the basis of voluntary consent to the 
sentence by the minor and the parents. 

7. Some programs require defendants to pay 
an administrative fee for processing through the 
program, in the range of $10 to $20. Some 
programs provide for a sentence of grounding or 
house arrest, distinguished from incarceration 
because it is at home and with the minor’s 
consent. 

8. The U.S. Supreme Court has rejected claims 
that juveniles in delinquency proceedings are 
entitled by the federal Constitution to trail by 
jury. McKiever v. Pennsylvania, 403 U.S. 528 
(1971). Nevertheless, 12 states have laws or 
court decisions allowing jury trials for minors in 
delinquency proceedings (regardless of whether 
teen courts also operate in those states.) 

9. For example, the Nonprofit Risk 
Management Center is a national organization 
offering training and publications on state 
liability laws, insurance, managing risks in 
volunteer programs and related matters. The 
center can be reached at 1001 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 20036-5504. 
Phone (202) 785-3891. 
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CHAPTER 4 

DEVELOPING A PROGRAM PURPOSE, GOALS, AND 

OBJECTIVES 
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INTRODUCTION 

The number of teen court programs is growing 
rapidly across the country as people realize the 
wide range of youth these programs can 
influence and the many benefits associated with 
them. With this increasing awareness will come 
increasing scrutiny, as programs are asked to 
prove their effectiveness while vying for limited 
resources. It is, therefore, essential that 
programs identify their purpose, goals, and 
objectives. The purpose of a program provides 
the framework that sets the direction of the 
program, while the goals and objectives provide 
a plan as to how the purpose will be achieved. 

In addition, the program purpose and goals are 
the foundation upon which other program 
elements are defined, such as the target 
population and program services. Measurable 
objectives will provide programs with a 
mechanism for evaluating their results. Target 
population, program services, and program 
evaluation will be discussed in greater detail in 
subsequent chapters, but they are mentioned 
here in order to draw attention to the 
interdependency of the steps and decisions in the 
program development process. 

When developing a program’s purpose, goals, 
and objectives, it may be helpful to understand 
the rationale and philosophy behind teen court 
programs. This chapter begins with a discussion 
of some of the recurring themes among teen 
court programs and concludes with practical 
information on developing a purpose, goals, and 
objectives for a teen court program. 

Specifically, by the end of this chapter, readers 
will be able to 

♦ discuss the concept behind the balanced 
approach mission and restorative justice 
model and explain its relation to goals of teen 
court programs; 

^ develop a purpose statement for a teen court 
program; and 



♦ develop short- and long-term goals and 
measurable objectives for a teen court 
program. 

THE BALANCED APPROACH 
MISSION AND RESTORATIVE 
JUSTICE MODEL 

One of the emerging trends in juvenile justice is 
based on the concept known as the balanced 
approach mission and restorative justice model. 
In an attempt to provide equal attention to 
offenders, victims and the community, the 
balanced approach mission, according to 
Bazemore and Umbreit (1994), focuses on 

♦ accountability; 

♦ competency development; and 

♦ community protection. 

The philosophy of restorative justice is based on 
the following values and assumptions 
(McLagan, 1992, as cited in Bazemore and 
Umbreit, 1994): 

♦ Offenders, victims, and the community 
should be included in the response to crime. 

♦ Government and local communities should 
assume complementary roles in responding 
to crime. 

^ Accountability is based on offenders 
understanding the harm caused by their 
actions, accepting responsibility for the harm 
caused, and making amends. 

It is through values espoused within this type of 
framework that goals of the balanced approach 
mission take on a more significant meaning 
(Bazemore and Umbreit, 1994). What is 
interesting to note is that these same goals (i.e., 
accountability, competency development, 
community protection) recur throughout the 
literature and program materials from teen court 
programs. Although they tout goals similar to 
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those found in the balanced approach mission, 
the majority of teen court programs, like many 
other juvenile justice agencies, have not 
implemented the elements inherent in this 
promising approach to their full potential. 
Programs that follow a balanced and restorative 
justice model provide a means for reconciling 
the interests of and meeting the mutual needs of 
victims, offenders, and the community 
(Bazemore and Umbreit, 1994). 

Implementing programs based on the balanced 
and restorative justice model can be an ominous 
task and often requires agencies to adopt a new 
way of viewing the roles of offenders, victims, 
and the community in the justice process 
(Bazemore and Umbreit, 1994). With 
consideration and active participation from other 
juvenile justice agencies, victims, and the 
community, teen court programs can offer 
jurisdictions an avenue to bring the philosophy 
of the balanced approach mission in juvenile 
justice into actual practice. 

Accountability 

Often society has difficulty determining where 
to affix the culpability for juvenile crime. 
Responsibility has been placed on parents, 
schools, the community, or the court system. 
Although each contributes to the problems that 
lead to juvenile crime, the individual 
responsibility of the youthful offender cannot be 
ignored. Families, schools, communities, and 
the juvenile justice system all must play a role in 
ensuring that youth accept responsibility and are 
held accountable for their actions. 

Under the balanced approach mission, 
accountability refers to the need for offenders to 
make amends to victims for the losses caused by 
their delinquent actions. This entails not only 
the action of making amends through avenues 
such as community service or restitution, but 
also entails creating an awareness in youthful 
offenders of the harmful consequences their 
actions have on others, most notably victims 
(Bazemore, 1993). In cases coming before a 



teen court program in which there is no 
identifiable victim, the message still should be 
sent to teen court defendants that their actions do 
affect others, including their families and the 
community as a whole. 



What is missing in many teen court 
programs, however, is the iink for 
offenders between the act of making 
amends and the awareness and 
understanding of why it is necessary to 
make amends. 

Most teen court programs require youthful 
offenders to redress victims and the community 
for the harm caused through the provision of 
community service and, in some programs, 
through oral or written apologies to victims and 
monetary restitution (American Probation and 
Parole Association, 1994). What is missing in 
many teen court programs, however, is the link 
for offenders between the act of making amends 
and the awareness and understanding of why it is 
necessary to make amends. In its Report and 
Recommendations to Victims of Juvenile Crime, 
the American Correctional Association Victims 
Committee (1994, p.6) states: “In far too many 
cases, juvenile offenders leave the scene of their 
crimes without any inclination of the serious 
effects of their acts or the devastating impact 
their crimes have on their victims.” Therefore, 
if a teen court program is to operationalize the 
goal of accountability to its fullest extent, it 
must not only create opportunities for youth to 
repay victims and the community, it also must 
build in an awareness component that educates 
youth on the impact their actions have on others, 
(i.e., victims and community). 

In doing this, efforts should be made to involve 
the community and victims actively in the 
process (Bazemore and Umbreit, 1994). The 
community plays significant roles in holding 
offenders accountable by providing locations for 
offenders to complete community service hours 
and by providing offenders with paid work 
opportunities, increasing their ability to pay 
restitution. At a minimum, victims should 
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provide impact information (written or oral) on 
how the crime affected them. This information 
can be used during the sentencing phase to 
provide jurors with information to assist them in 
determining an appropriate sentence and to 
begin the process of personalizing the crime for 
the offender. 

Competency Development 

Under the balanced approach mission, the 
competency development goal emphasizes the 
need for offenders to leave the juvenile justice 
system with skills that will enable them to be 
productive participants in society (Bazemore 
and Umbreit, 1994). Additionally, Norem- 
Hebeisen and Hedin (1981) stress that to 
decrease delinquency, one goal of peer 
programs should be to provide at-risk youth 
with skills that aid them when they find 
themselves in situations in which problem 
behavior is encouraged and supported. Teen 
court programs can be effective in this area by 
teaching youth (i.e., youthful offenders and 
community youth) necessary life and coping 
skills and then offering a meaningful forum in 
which to use and refine those skills. 



The goal is for young people to carry 
over and apply what they learn through 
teen court when confronted with other 
difficult choices and situations in their 
lives. 



Throughout their participation in the program, 
teen court defendants and youth volunteers will 
be confronted by persons with differing 
viewpoints and backgrounds, which often 
mirror experiences and situations encountered in 
other aspects of their lives. At times, these 
differences may cause frustration; however, the 
way youth learn to react and respond to these 
differing viewpoints and personalities is all part 
of the learning process. The goal is for young 
people to carry over and apply what they learn 
through teen court when confronted with other 
difficult choices and situations in their lives. 



Most teen court programs are designed to 
intervene early (usually after a first offense) in 
the delinquent behavior of a juvenile. Some 
ways in which teen court programs offer skill- 
building opportunities for youthful offenders is 
through requiring the performance of 
community service and participation in 
educational workshops. In addition to holding 
youth accountable, basic habits that the 
performance of community service can instill in 
youth include (Maloney and Bazemore, 1994) 

^ reporting to work on time; 

^ cooperating with coworkers; 

^ accepting constructive criticism; and 
^ successfully finishing a task. 

Educational workshops can be designed and 
offered to defendants to assist them in 
developing needed skills in specific areas, such 
as managing conflict and problem solving. As a 
means to further the development, enhancement, 
and application of life skills, most teen court 
programs require or encourage offenders to 
participate as a volunteer in the program, usually 
in the role of a juror. The table is turned, and the 
delinquent youth is offered an opportunity to 
experience the other side of the justice system 
by determining consequences for a peer. Staff, 
who observe a youth’s interaction with other 
jurors and teen court participants, can identify 
youth who are lacking in certain skill areas and 
who may need additional assistance or an 
informal referral for other services. 

Teen court is not a mock trial; the cases that are 
heard are real. As a prevention program, teen 
court programs offer youth in the community 
valuable education and hands-on experience in 
the legal and judicial system. This places youth 
volunteers in positions that require a tremendous 
amount of responsibility. They assume roles 
that give them the power to make decisions that 
can have a direct impact on the lives of the teen 
court defendants. Through these roles, young 
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people can play an active part in addressing the 
problem of juvenile delinquency within their 
community. 

Community Protection 

The right of the public to a safe and secure 
community is at the heart of all justice programs 
in both the adult and juvenile systems. As a 
means to help ensure public safety, the balanced 
approach mission calls for a shared 
responsibility between the juvenile justice 
system and the community for the control and 
reintegration of offenders (Bazemore and 
Umbreit, 1994). By helping youth develop and 
enhance needed life and coping skills and 
educating them on the legal and judicial system, 
teen court programs can cause youth to adopt 
more prosocial attitudes, which ultimately can 
help protect the community. 

This concept is illustrated by the personal 
statement in Figure 4-1. It was written by a 15- 
year-old girl who, before her involvement as a 
volunteer in the Buncombe County Teen Court 
Program in Asheville, North Carolina, had 
developed a pattern of shoplifting. She was 
never caught. 



The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (1993) based a major component of 
its Comprehensive Strategy for Serious, Violent, 
and Chronic Juvenile Offenders on the premise 
that to effectively handle delinquent behavior, 
there must to be a range of graduated sanctions 
and a full continuum of treatment and 
rehabilitative services. Aside from assisting 
community youth to develop needed skills to 
resist the pressures to participate in illegal 
activity, teen court programs promote public 
safety by offering jurisdictions an alternative 
program to juvenile court for nonviolent, 
misdemeanor cases. The rationale for doing so 
is that the number of cases being heard in 
juvenile court will decrease, and more time will 
be allotted for juvenile court to hear more 
serious cases. 

SAMPLE STATEMENTS OF 
PURPOSE, GOALS, AND 
OBJECTIVES 

After considering the philosophy and rationale 
behind teen courts, program developers need to 
translate the philosophy into practice. Each 



Figure 4-1: Personal Statement of a Youth Teen Court Volunteer 



A few years ago I started hanging out with some guys that always got into trouble with the police. I knew 
what they were doing was wrong, but I didn’t know exactly what would happen if we were caught. It 
didn’t take long for me to get used to their ways and fit in well. When we would go into a store, I always 
knew my part, and no one else ever messed up either. We never got caught, and after a while we all got 
very cocky about things. 

There was one time when we went into a store five times in a row, and the last two times there was a 
police officer in there. It didn’t bother us; we just tried to get as much as we could and if we got caught, 
well, really we thought that the police were too stupid to catch us. The way we thought was an ignorant 
way of thinking, because a week after that my friends were caught at another store, I, fortunately, was not 
with them, but it got me to thinking. What if I had been with them? If I had been caught, what would have 
happened? Even though it got me thinking, I didn’t quit doing those types of things. I still wasn’t sure 
what could happen if I was caught. 

Once teen court started in Asheville, I got into it. I learned about what could have happened if I was 
caught, and that was when I decided not to do anything illegal again. If it hadn’t been for teen court, I 
would never have learned about the consequences of doing wrong things and I would probably still be 
doing them. 
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jurisdiction should consider the philosophy 
within the context of its own community needs 
and resources. Blindly implementing a program 
based on its apparent success in other 
jurisdictions is a simplistic solution that 
ultimately may prove ineffective (Cochran, 
1989). 



Blindly Implementing a program based 
on its apparent success in other 
jurisdictions is a simplistic solution 
that ultimateiy may prove ineffective 
(Cochran, 1989). 

It is advisable to include agency staff and 
stakeholders of the program (those who are 
supportive of the program’s efforts as well as 
those who rnay be resistant) in the process of 
developing the purpose, goals, and objectives. If 
a program is being developed within an existing 
agency, the program purpose must be in 
accordance with all other aspects of the 
overseeing agency’s mission and must be 
acceptable to all involved with the program. 
According to Crowe and Schaefer (1992), some 
issues that may need to be evaluated by program 
developers in this process include 

the overall mission of the agency 
implementing the program; 

legal issues that may affect the program; and 

^ limitations of community and program 
resources. 

The following section outlines the process of 
developing a program’s purpose, goals, and 
objectives. When possible, examples used 
reflect concepts related to the earlier discussion 
of the balanced approach mission and restorative 
justice model. 

Program Purpose 

A teen court program’s viability depends on its 
ability to address a pressing local problem. It is 
crucial that a teen court program focus on needs 
within its jurisdiction that can be addressed 



realistically. This will enable agencies to 
develop manageable, effective programs. The 
following two primary questions can help 
program developers limit the scope of a program 
to something that is realistic and achievable 
(Fulton, Stone, and Gendreau, 1994): 

^ What deficiencies are we trying to 
overcome? 

0 Which ones can we realistically overcome 
given the existing resources and level of 
support? 

A clearly articulated statement identifying the 
primary purpose of the program will assist 
agencies in remaining focused on achievable and 
congruent goals. The purpose statement for any 
program, like an agency mission statement, 
should clearly state the primary purpose of the 
program and the population for whom it is 
designed. It also should include a very brief and 
general description of the services it will provide 
(Fulton, Stone, and Gendreau, 1994). A sample 
teen court purpose statement may be found in 
Figure 4-2. 

Figure 4-2: Sample Teen Court Program Purpose 
Statement 



The Teen Court Program is a community- 
based intervention/prevention program 
designed to provide an alternative response for 
the juvenile justice system for first-time, 
nonviolent, misdemeanor juvenile offenders, 
in which community youth determine the 
appropriate sanctions for the offender. The 
program will hold youthful offenders 
accountable and provide educational services 
to offenders and youth volunteers in an effort 
to promote long-term behavioral change that 
leads to enhanced public safety. 



Program Goals 

Program goals are broad, general statements that 
serve to map out the future and provide a 
measure of success in achieving the program 
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purpose. They should clarify the intentions of 
the program and direct program activities. It is 
recommended that agencies apply the following 
guidelines when developing goals for teen court 
programs: 

0 Focus the goals according to the target 
population and program services provided. 

0 Carefully select the goals of a teen court 
program based on prioritized needs and 
available resources. 

0 Differentiate short- and long-term goals. 

A further discussion of these guidelines reveals 
how their application can enhance the credibility 
of teen court programs. 

Focusing on Target Population and Services 
to Be Provided 

When developing goals, program developers 
should keep in mind the target population the 
program is designed to serve. If a program 
decides to target first-time offenders, the goals 
and objectives of the program may differ from 
those of programs targeting repeat offenders 
who may need more intensive services. Target 
population and program services are discussed 
in more detail in subsequent chapters. 

Basing Goals on Prioritized Needs and 
Available Resources 

Stakeholder desires and jurisdictional needs 
should not be ignored. However, agencies must 
examine and prioritize these needs. This 
requires an examination of the needs of youth in 
the community and a determination of which 
needs are not currently being met through other 
means and could be met through teen court. 
Funding and community resources need to be 
examined to ascertain if the identified needs can 
be met with existing resources or if the 
development of resources is feasible. Realistic 
goals that address a specific and important need 
then can be established. (See Figure 4-3.) 



Figure 4-3: Sample Teen Court Program Goals - 
Based on a Prioritized Need 



Prioritized Need: A program to address the 
problem of underage drinking and illegal drug 
use in the community. 

Long-term goal: To decrease the number of 

youth in the community 
engaging in alcohol and 
illegal drug use. 

Short-term goal: To intervene early, provide 

education to, and promote 
awareness among youth of 
the dangers of substance 
abuse. 



Differentiating Between Short- and Long- 
Term Goals 

Program developers may find it helpful to 
differentiate between short- and long-term goals 
of the teen court program. Some goals may 
have a rehabilitative focus associated with long- 
term behavior change. These may be easier to 
evaluate if refocused and broken down into 
short-term goals that support the long-term goal. 
Also, it may be easier to sustain internal and 
external program support if people can see goals 
being achieved in the short-term. Figure 4-4 
provides an example. 



Figure 4-4: Sample Teen Court Program Long- and 
Short-Term Goals 



Long-term goal: 


Improve the capacity of 
youth to become 
responsible and productive 
citizens. 


Short-term goal: 


Provide youth with education 
and hands-on experience in 
the judical systems. 


Short-term goal: 


Increase life and coping skills 
of youth in the community. 


Long-term goal: 


Protect the community. 


Short-term goal: 


Hold youthful offenders 
accountable. 
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Program Objectives 

Objectives are crucial to effective program 
implementation and evaluation. Program 
objectives specify how program goals will be 
achieved and should include a method for 
evaluating results. While program goals should 
clearly state the intentions of a program, 
objectives should describe the mechanisms and 
strategies used to accomplish those intentions. 



Specific and measurable objectives should be 
assigned to each major goal area. Objectives 
should be achieved within a limited time and be 
identified with an actual result. It is 
recommended that teen court objectives be 
result-oriented rather than activity-oriented 
(Crowe and Schaefer, 1992; Fulton, Stone, and 
Gendreau, 1994). Some sample goals and 
objectives may be found in Figure 4-5. 



Figure 4-5: Sample Teen Court Program Goals and Objectives 



Long-term goal: 


Improve the capacity of youth to become responsible and productive citizens. 


Short-term goal: 


Provide youth with education and hands-on experience in the judicial system. 


objective 1: 


90% of youth attending the five-week teen court training seminar will pass a teen court bar 
exam. 


objective 2: 


All youth volunteers will be scheduled to participate in a teen court trial/hearing within 
three months of passing their bar examination. 


Short-term goal: 


Increase life and coping skills of youth in the community. 


objective 1: 


30% of the ongoing youth volunteer pool will consist of past teen court defendants by the 
end of fiscal year 1996. 


objective 2: 


85% of youth volunteers will complete a six^week life skills class during fiscal year 1996. 


Long-term goal: 


Protect the community. 


Short-term goal: 


Hold youthful offenders accountable. 


objective 1: 


All referrals to the teen court program will be docketed and heard in teen court within five 
weeks of the referral. 


objective 2: 


During fiscal year 1996, 80% of teen court defendants will successfully complete their 
community service hours within 90 days of their sentence. 


objective 3: 


80% of all restitution payments scheduled to be made during fiscal year 1996 will be 
collected. 


objective 4: 


During fiscal year 1996, 60% of teen court defendants will complete a four-week victim 
awareness class. 


Long-term goal: 


Decrease the number of youth in the community engaging in alcohol and illegal drug 
use. 


Short-term goal: 


Intervene early, provide education to, and promote awareness among youth of the 
dangers of substance abuse. 


objective 1: 


During fiscal year 1996, 95% of all teen court defendants charged with an alcohol/drug 
offense will attend a Mothers Against Drunk Driving victim impact panel. 


objective 2: 


80% of all teen court defendants will successfully complete a four-week substance abuse 
awareness program. 


objective 3: 


A pretest and three-month followup test (designed to assess change in knowledge and 
attitude about alcohol and drug use among adolescents) will be administered to all 
participants of the substance abuse awareness program. 80% of participants will show a 
positive change in knowledge and attitude relative to alcohol and drug use. 
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CONCLUSION 

The establishment of a program’s purpose, 
goals, and objectives is critical to effective 
program implementation and evaluation. 
Without a carefully considered purpose and 
goals, the program will lack a clear direction 
and eventually may find its existence called into 
question. 

The sample purpose, goals, and objectives 
provided in this chapter are based on the earlier 



discussion of the balanced approach mission. 
Individual teen court programs should develop 
realistic and achievable goals that reflect the 
program’s philosophical basis, jurisdictional 
differences, and target population. Establishing 
reasonable goals and objectives will require 
more work during the planning and development 
stages to ascertain what improvement rates are 
achievable, given the program aims and 
resources. However, this investment of time and 
effort should pay off in the long run with a more 
effective program. 
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CHECKLIST FOR PROGRAM PURPOSE, GOALS, AND OBJECTIVES 

Have teen court program organizers or staff — 

Q Developed an understanding of the balanced approach mission and the restorative justice 
model? 

Howard Zehr (1990, pp. 230-231) developed the following “Restorative Justice Yardstick” as a 
means for providing juvenile justice agencies with guidance in moving closer to values and 
policies consistent with the restorative justice model. These questions should be examined 
while keeping in mind the objectives of the balanced approach mission (i.e., accountability, 
competency development, community protection). 

□ Do victims experience justice? 

□ Are there sufficient opportunities for them to tell their truth to relevant listeners? 

□ Are they receiving needed compensation or restitution? 

□ Is the injustice adequately acknowledged? 

□ Are they sufficiently protected against further violation? 

□ Does the outcome adequately reflect the severity of the offense? 

□ Are they receiving adequate information about the event, the offender, and the 
process? 

□ Do they have a voice in the process? 

□ Is the experience of justice adequately public? 

□ Do they have adequate support from others? 

□ Are their families receiving adequate assistance and support? 

□ Are other needs — material psychological spiritual — being addressed? 

□ Do offenders experience justice? 

□ Are they encouraged to understand and take responsibility for what they have 
done? 

□ Are misattributions challenged? 

□ Are they provided encouragement and opportunity to make things right? 

Q Are they given the opportunity to participate in the process? 

Q Is there encouragement toward changed behavior ( repentance)? 

□ Is there a mechanism for monitoring or verifying changes? 

□ Are their own needs being addressed? 

□ Are their families receiving support and assistance? 

□ Is the victim-offender relationship addressed? 

□ Is there opportunity for a meeting, if appropriate — either direct or therapeutic? 

□ Is there opportunity and encouragement for an exchange of information — about 
the event, about one another? 

□ Are misattributions being challenged? 
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□ 



□ 



□ Are community concerns being taken into account? 

□ Is the process and outcome sufficiently public? 

□ Is community protection being addressed? 

□ Is there need for some restitution or symbolic action for the community? 

□ Is the community represented in some way in the process? 

□ Is the future being addressed? 

□ Is there provision for solving the problems that led up to this event? 

□ Is there provision for solving problems caused by this event? 

Q Have future intentions been addressed? 

□ Is there provision for monitoring, verifying, and troubleshooting outcomes? 
Developed a purpose statement? 

□ Determined the deficiencies or areas of need within the community? (Note: Refer to the 
needs and resources assessment discussed in Chapter 2.) 

□ Determined which deficiencies or areas of need can be realistically addressed. 

□ Determined who the program is designed to serve? (Note: Chapter 5 discusses 
determining a target population in more detail.) 

□ Decided what services will be provided by this program? (Note: Chapter 6 discusses 
designing program services in more detail.) 

Developed program goals? 

Q Developed goals that focus on the target population to be served and the program services 
to be provided? 

Q Categorized goals according to short- and long-term goals? 

□ Prioritized goals according to needs and available resources? 

Developed program objectives? 

Q Developed objectives that specify how the program goals will be achieved? 

Q Developed objectives that include a method for evaluating results? 

□ Established a time frame within which the objectives will be achieved? 

□ Defined objectives that are results-oriented, rather than activity-oriented? 
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CHAPTER 5 



DETERMINING A TARGET POPULATION AND 

DESIGNING A 
REFERRAL PROCESS 
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INTRODU CTION 

The target population refers to the group(s) of 
youth a program is designed to serve. In order 
for a program to remain focused and to deliver 
effective services, it must clearly define its 
target population and establish a referral 
mechanism that will ensure it receives the 
appropriate cases. The purpose, goals, and 
objectives of the program should be the driving 
force behind the selection of a target population. 
Once defined, a written policy should be 
established that states the identified population 
to be served, the criteria used to assess youth 
during the referral process, and the person or 
agency responsible for assessing youth 
according to this criteria. 

Teen court programs provide services to a wide 
range of youth, including offenders and 
volunteers. However, for the purposes of this 
chapter, guidelines and issues to be considered 
will be outlined for defining an offender target 
population for a teen court program. Targeting 
as it relates to volunteers is discussed in 
Chapter 8. 

At the conclusion of this chapter, readers will 
have the information needed to 

0 define an offender target population for a 
teen court program; 

0 design a streamlined referral process; and 

0 develop a method for interagency awareness 
and training between teen court programs 
and referral agencies. 

DEFINING A TARGET 
POPULATION 

To remain focused and deliver effective services, 
a program must define the population at which 
its services are aimed. A written policy that 
outlines the offender target population for the 
program should be provided to program staff 



and to referral sources to aid in the 
determination of who should be referred to and 
accepted in the teen court program. The more 
specific the program is in defining this 
population, the easier it will be to solicit 
appropriate referrals. Consideration should be 
given to starting with a narrowly defined target 
population and, if necessary, expanding later. 



To remain focused and deliver effective 
services, a program must define the 
population at which its services are 
aimed. 



The following are examples of some questions 
that should be considered when determining the 
types of offenders and offenses to target: 

0 Will the program accept first-time offenders 
only, or will it also accept youth with prior 
offenses? Are there stipulations on the types 
of prior offenses that the offender may have 
had? 

0 Will the program accept misdemeanor, 
felony, and/or status cases? 

0 Will the program specify the types of 
offenses it will accept (e.g., shoplifting, 
underage drinking) or will it accept all 
offenses within a broad category, such as 
nonviolent misdemeanors? 

0 Will the program accept violent offenders? 

0 What ages of youthful offenders will the 
program accept? 

According to results from the American 
Probation and Parole Association (APPA, 1994) 
teen court survey, the ages of youthful offenders 
accepted into teen court programs range from 7 
to 19. The vast majority of responding teen 
court programs (97 percent) target first-time 
offenders, but approximately 58 percent also 
will accept offenders with prior offenses. 
Approximately 97 percent handle misdemeanor 
cases and 20 percent will handle some felony 
cases. Twenty-nine percent of the programs 
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responding indicated that they accept status 
offenses in addition to public offenses. Table 5- 
1 shows a breakdown of the types of offenses 
handled by survey respondents. 



Table 5-1: Types of Offenses Accepted by Teen Courts 



Offemse 


Perceetage off 
Programs Acceptmg 


Theft 


97% 


Alcohol/Drug Offenses 


95% 


Vandalism 


92% 


Disorderly Conduct 


90% 


Assault 


83% 


Traffic 


59% 


Truancy 


48% 


Violent 


20% 


Other 


27% 



Source: APPA, 1994 



Offenses in the “other” category include 
0 loitering; 

0 trespassing; 

0 curfew violations; 

0 arson; 

0 robbery; 

0 breaking and entering; 

0 auto tampering; 

0 harassment; 

0 wanton endangerment; 

0 receiving stolen property; 

<> larceny; and 
0 criminal mischief. 

These results indicate that, nationwide, teen 
court programs are being used as a response for 
a wide range of problem behaviors among 
youth. However, on a local level, programs 
should target offenses and offenders for services 
according to the unique needs of the particular 
community. Some important points to 



remember when defining the target population 
of the teen court program include the following: 
0 It must meet an identified need. 

0 It must be related to the program’s purpose, 
goals, and objectives. 

0 It must be one to which services can 
realistically be provided. 

A further discussion of these guidelines reveals 
how their application can enhance the credibility 
of teen court programs. 

Examining Needs and Resources 

Teen court programs should be developed to 
meet the needs of a youthful offender population 
in a community for which an adequate response 
or adequate services are not provided currently. 
This entails examining local needs and 
resources. As discussed in Chapter 2, input and 
information from key persons within the 
juvenile justice system and the community 
should be solicited in order to begin 
understanding the local juvenile justice system 
and to identify underserved populations of 
youthful offenders. 

To identify underserved populations of 
offenders, program developers should meet with 
key representatives from juvenile justice 
agencies to ascertain the types of juvenile 
offenders with whom they come in contact and 
the areas in which they feel an alternative 
response is needed. Agencies from which teen 
court programs should solicit input include 
0 law enforcement; 

0 juvenile intake; 

0 prosecutor’s office; 

0 juvenile probation; and 
0 juvenile court. 

Also, representatives from these groups can 
identify any state laws and agency policies and 
procedures that affect the manner in which 
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juvenile cases are processed within the 
jurisdiction. Figure 5-1 provides a list of sample 
questions teen court program organizers can ask 
juvenile justice system representatives when 
trying to determine an appropriate target 
population. 

Figure 5-1: Sample Needs and Resources Assessment 
Questions 



The following are sample questions that 
can be directed to juvenile justice system 
representatives when conducting a needs 
and resources assessment to determine the 
target population: 

0 Currently, how are juvenile cases 
processed through the system? 

0 What role do you and your agency 
play in this process? 

0 What are the main types of offenses 
that you perceive are being committed 
by youth in this jurisdiction? 

0 For what types of offenses and juvenile 
offenders do you feel there is an 
inadequate system response? 

0 Currently, what type of constraints are 
you and your agency under that 
hamper your ability to serve the 
juvenile offenders mentioned above 
(e.g., laws, policies, time, funds)? 

0 To what types of programs and 

services in the community do you and 
your agency refer clients? 

0 What do you feel the teen court 
program can do to help you and your 
agency respond to the needs of 
juvenile offenders in this community? 



In general, law enforcement officers and 
professionals designated with intake 
responsibilities in the juvenile justice system 
have broad discretion when it comes to 
determining whether to process a case formally 
through the juvenile court system. According to 



the National Center for Juvenile Justice (1991) 
other options available to them may include 

0 referring the offender to a community agency 
for services (e.g., counseling); 

0 referring the offender to a diversion program; 
or 

0 warning and releasing the offender to a legal 
guardian. 

There may be certain guidelines and constraints 
placed on these agencies (either by statute or 
agency policy) to guide their decision making. 
For example, in some jurisdictions, certain ages 
or classes of offenders (e.g., repeat offenders, 
offenders who have violated conditions of 
probation) may be prohibited from diversion. In 
contrast, other jurisdictions may require all first- 
time offenders to be diverted unless the offense 
was against a person or serious in nature 
(National Center for Juvenile Justice, 1991). 
Teen court program developers should be aware 
of local laws and policies in order to avoid 
selecting a target population from which it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
referrals in the local jurisdiction. 



Teen court program developers should 
be aware of local laws and policies In 
order to avoid selecting a target 
population from which It would be 
difficult, if not Impossible, to secure 
referrals In the local jurisdiction. 

In addition to understanding the needs of and the 
services available in the juvenile justice system, 
program developers should identify other 
diversion programs and community 
organizations that provide services to juveniles. 
Teen court programs are under considerable time 
and budgetary constraints. Coordinating with 
other youth-serving organizations in the 
community and searching for ways to use and 
complement each others’ services will help 
avoid unnecessary duplication of services and 
competition for limited resources. Once these 
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programs are identified, information should be 
gathered on each program or agency about 

0 where the program is located in the 
community; 

0 who it serves; 

0 how it receives referrals and clients; and 

0 what services it provides. 

This information can be used to piece together 
the options and services available in the 
community for responding to the varying needs 
of youth and identifying the types of services 
that may be lacking. 

Relating Target Population to Program 
Purpose 

All persons involved in the task of defining the 
type of offender population to be served must 
understand the purpose of the program and agree 
on the program’s established goals and 
objectives (Carter, 1993). To remain focused 
and achieve results in line with the program’s 
intent, a target population that supports those 
goals and objectives must be defined. 

The needs of the proposed target population 
should be examined against the overall goals of 
the teen court program (e.g., accountability, 
competency development, and enhanced public 
safety). If compatible, additional goals and 
objectives can be defined more specifically to 
reflect the needs of the target population. 

For example, if a program decides that part of its 
purpose should be to provide the community 
with an early intervention and prevention 
program for underage drinking and related 
offenses, then its target population should 
include first-time youthful offenders charged 
with misdemeanor alcohol and drug offenses. 
More specific goals and objectives related to this 
target population could be outlined as follows: 

Long-term goal: Decrease the number of 

youth in the community 
engaging in alcohol and 
illegal drug use. 



Short-term goal: Intervene early, provide 

education to, and 
promote awareness 
among youth of the 
dangers of substance 
abuse. 

objective 1: During FY 1996, 95 

percent of all teen court 
defendants charged with an 
alcohol/drug offense will 
attend a Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving (MADD) 
victim impact panel. 

objective 2: Eighty percent of all teen 

court participants 
(defendants and volunteers) 
will successfully complete 
a four-week substance 
abuse awareness program. 

objective 3: A pretest and three-month 

followup test (designed to 
assess change in 
knowledge and attitude 
about alcohol and drug use 
among adolescents) will be 
administered to all 
participants of the 
substance abuse awareness 
program. Eighty percent of 
participants will show a 
positive change in 
knowledge and attitude 
relative to alcohol and drug 
use. 



...teen court programs cannot address 
the needs of a!l youthful offenders. 



Determining If Services Can Be Provided to 
the Target Population by the Teen Court 
Program 

The defined target population for the teen court 
program must be one for which the program can 
provide services. After analyzing the needs of 
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the community, program developers may find 
there are multiple types of juvenile offenders 
who are in need of services. However, teen 
court programs cannot address the needs of all 
youthful offenders. The task then becomes to 
look at the types of services the program will 
provide and determine whether the teen court 
program can meet the need(s) of the identified 
group(s) through its established goals and 
objectives. Program organizers may want to 
consult with juvenile justice, mental health, and 
youth services professionals to gain an 
understanding of the strategies that are best 
suited for the identified types of offenders. 

ESTABLISHING A REFERRAL 
PROCESS 

Once the target population has been defined, it is 
crucial that a referral mechanism be designed 
that is well thought out and streamlined to 
ensure that appropriate referrals are received by 
the teen court program. In designing a referral 
process, program developers should 
^ determine from where referrals will come 
from; 

^ establish the procedure to be followed by 
referral agencies when making a referral; and 

^ develop methods for promoting awareness 
and understanding of the program by referral 
agencies. 

Determining Potential Referral Source(s) 

Results from the APPA (1994) teen court survey 
indicate that overall, teen court programs receive 
referrals from a variety of sources, both from 
within the juvenile justice system and from the 
community at large. Referral agencies include 

^ law enforcement; 

^ juvenile probation; 

^ prosecutor’s office; 

^ judges; 

^ schools; 



^ diversion programs; and 
^ parents and legal guardians. 

However, on a local level, teen court programs 
must decide if they will accept direct referrals 
from multiple sources or if all referrals will be 
funneled through one referral source. Issues to 
consider when making this decision include 
^ how cases flow through the local juvenile 
justice system and how well the various 
juvenile justice components work together; 

^ the complexity of the criteria for screening 
referrals based on the target population; and 

^ the impact the referral procedure may have 
on evaluation efforts. 

Analyzing the Local Juvenile Justice System 

Internally, the juvenile justice system consists of 
various levels (i.e., complaint, detainment, 
intake, detention, adjudication). Depending on 
the jurisdiction and the case, different avenues 
of intervention may be taken with delinquent 
youth, such as probation surveillance, diversion 
to community programs, or institutionalization. 
Figure 5-2 depicts the typical flow of juvenile 
case processing. It should be noted that this is a 
general and simplified version of the system. 

Not all jurisdictions follow the same pattern; 
even similar cases are not handled in the same 
manner (Crowe and Schaefer, 1992). 

The disparity among states and local 
jurisdictions as to the structure of the system and 
how cases are processed through the juvenile 
justice system makes it imperative that teen 
court programs analyze and understand where 
their program fits within the local system and 
design a referral process and procedure that is 
appropriate to their structure. 

Also, as discussed in Chapter 1, teen court 
programs vary as to where they are located in 
the community. Some are located in juvenile 
justice agencies, such as probation departments 
and law enforcement agencies, while some are 
located in community-based organizations, such 
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Figure 5-2: Juvenile Justice Case Processing 




Source: Crowe and Schaefer, 1992, p. 79 



as private nonprofit agencies and schools. The 
administering agency of the teen court program 
can have a direct impact on the referral process. 
For example, teen court programs operated by 
police departments or probation departments 
already have an existing offender base from 
which teen court referrals can be selected. 
Therefore, it is likely that they will have 
different referral procedures than those operated 
by community-based nonprofit organizations, 
which are dependent on outside sources for 
referrals. 

To adequately address the diverse needs of all 
youthful offenders in the community there must 
be a coordinated effort by all juvenile justice 
system and community agencies, including the 
teen court program. Soliciting insight from the 
various juvenile justice agencies on how cases 
are processed through the local system can help 
teen court programs develop an understanding of 
the needs and constraints under which these 
agencies operate daily. It also will provide 
program organizers with information on how 
well the various components of the system work 
together. 

It is possible that turf battles will emerge, and 
program developers may receive conflicting 
information from the various sources. One way 
to address and counter this problem is to bring 
representatives from the various agencies 
together to (1) analyze the flow of cases 
processed through the juvenile justice system 



from the point of detainment through 
adjudication; and (2) discuss system needs. 

The ultimate goals of the teen court program 
should be to support and complement the needs 
of the current system and community. Through 
shared communication, steps can be made to 
avoid placing the teen court program in a 
position in which it is used as a tool to 
circumvent the role, processes, or services of 
other agencies. 

Assessing the Complexity of Screening 
Criteria 

Another issue that should be considered when 
designing a referral process is the complexity of 
the screening criteria used to assess offenders 
prior to their referral to the teen court program. 
One precept of the juvenile court and probation 
movement is that of individualized case 
assessment and treatment. The belief behind 
this concept is that the unique circumstances and 
surroundings of each youth should be examined 
on a case-by-case basis to ensure the appropriate 
intervention strategy is taken (Maloney, Romig, 
and Armstrong, 1988). 

Program organizers should examine the defined 
target population for the teen court program and 
determine additional criteria upon which the 
offenders in this population should be assessed. 
For example, suppose a program determines it 
would be an appropriate early intervention 
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program for youth charged with first-time, 
misdemeanor alcohol or drug offenses, yet 
would not be a suitable response for youth with 
serious substance abuse problems. To receive 
appropriate referrals, criteria would need to be 
established and controls set in place that identify 
youth with serious substance abuse problems 
who should be targeted for more intensive 
services, rather than being referred to the teen 
court program. Professionals who assess 
juveniles on a regular basis, such as probation 
officers, intake workers, and mental health 
practitioners, can be helpful to program 
developers when defining additional screening 
criteria. 

Another key question to examine at this point 
concerns who (or what agency) should be 
responsible for assessing juvenile offenders for 
their suitability for the teen court program. 
Depending on the complexity of the screening 
criteria, when determining the best course of 
action for an offender teen court programs may 
find it advantageous to have referrals screened 
initially by an agency that has trained staff and 
risk/needs assessment tools designed to consider 
multiple factors. The jurisdiction’s juvenile 
intake agency may be able to provide this 
service for teen court programs. Teen court 
program developers should be aware of who 
performs the intake function in their local 
community. Typically, it is performed by either 
the probation department or the district 
attorney’s office. In smaller jurisdictions, 
probation officers may provide both intake and 
supervision services, while in larger 
jurisdictions, a separate juvenile intake unit may 
be established to perform all intake services 
(National Center for Juvenile Justice, 1991). 

Teen court program staff have many tasks and 
duties competing for their time and energy. 
Although teen court staff will have to examine 
the issues and circumstances of each case and 
make a final determination concerning an 
offender’s appropriateness for teen court, much 
time can be saved if inappropriate referrals are 



weeded out before they are sent to the teen court 
program staff for an intake session. 

Considering the Impact of the Process on 
Evaluation Efforts 

The method in which cases are processed and 
tracked through the local juvenile justice system 
can affect the ease with which future program 
evaluation of recidivism of can be conducted. 

To be able to measure program outcomes 
accurately, the system as a whole needs to be 
able to account for how the juvenile offenders 
were referred, what services were provided, and 
what the case outcomes were. Programs 
receiving direct referrals from multiple sources 
should ensure that these cases will be tracked at 
the system level and should know how this will 
be accomplished. Jurisdictions in which there is 
no formal tracking mechanism set themselves up 
for youth to be able to “play the system.” 

Establishing a Referral Procedure 

After examining these issues and determining 
the source of referrals, a written policy needs to 
be established that outlines 

♦ the organizations that will provide referrals; 

♦ the individual(s) responsible for screening 
referrals and the criteria to be used; 

♦ the process that referral sources are to follow 
when making a referral; and 

♦ the rules for terminating (successfully or 
unsuccessfully) cases from the program. 

Most teen court programs stipulate that they 
have final say over who will be accepted into the 
program (APPA, 1994). Therefore, a policy and 
procedure also should be outlined for how teen 
court staff should respond when inappropriate 
referrals are made to the program. As stated in 
Chapter 3 on legal issues, it also may be 
beneficial to have a written interagency 
agreement between the referring source(s) and 
teen court agency that outlines these conditions. 
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A referral form to be completed by referral 
sources and sent to teen court staff should be 
developed. At a minimum, it should contain 

^ name and contact information for the 
defendant; 

^ defendant’s date of birth; 

^ name and contact information for the 
defendant’s legal guardian; 

♦ offense; 

^ prior offenses (if the program accepts 
offenders with priors); 

♦ name and contact information for victim(s); 
and 

♦ name and contact information for the person 
and agency making the referral. 

Additional information the teen court program 
may want referral agencies to provide includes 

^ documentation of admission of guilt by the 
defendant (if required for participation in the 
program); 

^ copies of any statements, comments, or 
requests submitted by victims; and 

^ any additional information obtained during 
the screening process that could enhance the 
ability of the teen court program to serve the 
defendant. 

Informing and Educating Referral Sources 

First, referral sources must be made aware of 
when the teen court program is ready to begin 
accepting cases. Second, to be able to make 
appropriate referrals, referral sources must have 
a thorough understanding of the teen court 
program. Some representatives from the referral 
agency may have been involved in developing 
the program and policies, yet there will be others 
who are not familiar with the program and its 
processes. 



Much of the program’s success hinges 
on its abiiity to secure adequate 
referrais (both in number and in type). 



Much of the program’s success hinges on its 
ability to secure adequate referrals (both in 
number and in type). Because of the potential 
for high staff turnover and the ever-changing 
priorities in the juvenile justice system, teen 
courts must be visible, accessible, and open to 
input from agencies they rely on for assistance. 
Therefore, efforts to promote awareness and 
understanding of the program to referral sources 
should be an ongoing priority for teen court 
staff. 

Initially, formal presentations should be made to 
referral agencies and should provide information 
on 

♦ the program’s purpose, goals, and objectives; 

♦ the offender target population; 

♦ the services that will be provided by the 
program; and 

^ the referral procedure. 



Ongoing promotion of the program is 
necessary to communicate changes 
that take piace within referrai agencies 
and periodic changes that take piace in 
the teen court program. 



Referral sources who understand these elements 
of the program will be equipped to screen 
referrals more accurately and will be able to 
provide youth and their guardians with pertinent 
information to assist them in determining if the 
teen court is an option they want to pursue. 
Brochures and fact sheets on the teen court 
program should be provided to all referral 
sources, who can then give the documents to 
defendants and their families. Less time will 
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have to be spent explaining the program during 
the intake session if defendants and their legal 
guardians are furnished with detailed 
information at the time of referral. 

Ongoing promotion of the program is necessary 
to communicate changes that take place within 
referral agencies and periodic changes that take 
place in the teen court program. Strategies for 
promoting ongoing communication and support 
include 

0 making periodic telephone calls; 

0 conducting luncheon meetings; 

0 writing newsletter articles; 

0 being placed on agendas of referral agency’s 
staff meetings; 

0 acknowledging agency participation and 
support at annual recognition dinners and 
receptions; and 

0 issuing invitations for referral sources to 
attend a teen court session. 

Whatever method or strategy is used, open 
communication between the teen court program 



and referral agencies should be encouraged. All 
agencies should feel comfortable with sharing 
information about any concerns they have or any 
obstacles that may have been encountered with 
receiving referrals. Through coordinated 
communication and collaboration, role 
confusion can be eliminated, and the system can 
serve youth offenders and their families more 
effectively. 

CONCLUSION 

Nationally, teen court programs target a wide 
range of offenders. On a local level, teen courts 
should focus efforts on the population identified 
as being in the most need of its services. This 
chapter provided strategies to help program 
organizers analyze issues relevant to selecting an 
appropriate offender target population and to 
developing a referral procedure that will provide 
the correct types of referrals. By making the 
extra effort initially, programs can avoid being 
used as a dumping ground for inappropriate 
cases and can be in a better position to design 
and adapt needed services for the selected target 
population. 
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CHECKLIST FOR TARGET POPULATION AND REFERRAL PROCESS 

Have teen court program organizers or staff — 

Q Defined the offender target population of the teen court program? 

Q Solicited input from stakeholders who can help identify underserved populations of 
youthful offenders in the community? 

Q Determined if there are there any guidelines or constraints (either by statute or agency 
policy) placed on potential referral agencies that would prevent them from referring 
certain offenders or types of offenses to the program? 

Q Determined whether the program accepts first-time offenders only, or whether it also will 
accept youth with prior offenses? (Are there stipulations on the types of prior offenses 
that the offender can have?) 

Q Determined whether the program will accept misdemeanor, felony, and/or status cases? 

Q Determined if the program will specify what types of offenses it will accept (e.g., 

shoplifting, underage drinking) or if it will accept all offenses within a broad category, 
such as nonviolent misdemeanors? 

Q Determined whether the program will accept violent offenders? 

Q Decided the age range of youthful offenders that the program will accept? 

Q Defined an offender target population that meets an identified need in the community? 

Q Defined an offender target population to whom services can realistically be provided? 

Q Defined an offender target population that is related to the program’s established purpose, 

goals, and objectives? 

Q Established a referral procedure? 

Q Mapped the flow of cases through the local juvenile justice system and determined how 
well the various juvenile justice agencies work together? 

Q Identified potential referral sources? 

Q Established criteria upon which referrals will be screened for participation in the teen 
court program? 

Q Determined whether the program will accept referrals from multiple agencies, or if all 
referrals will be funneled through one referral source? 

Q Determined how the referral procedure can impact future efforts at evaluation (i.e., 
recidivism)? 

Q Developed a written policy that states from where referrals will be received, who will be 
responsible for screening referrals, upon what criteria referrals will be screened, and how 
referral sources are to make the referral? 

Q Determined what information is needed from the referral source and developed a teen 
court referral form? 
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Q Provided information to and educated referral sources on the referral process? 

Q Notified referral source(s) of the teen court program’s existence and readiness to receive 
referrals? 

Q Educated all individuals who will be referring youth to the program on the purpose of the 
program, the appropriate offender target population, and the proper referral method? 

Q Established a mechanism for maintaining communication and soliciting input from 
referral sources? 
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INTRODUCTION 

Services provided by teen court programs affect 
a broad segment of the community, particularly 
youth. To develop effective services, organizers 
should examine the needs of the youth being 
served in conjunction with the program’s goals 
and objectives. Programs seeking to adopt a 
balanced and restorative justice model also 
should consider the needs of victims and the 
community and develop services that attend to 
their needs and interests as well. 



The nature of teen court programs 
allows for considerable flexibility and 
creativity in determining the types of 
services and sentencing options that 
can be offered. 



The nature of teen court programs allows for 
considerable flexibility and creativity in 
determining the types of services and sentencing 
options that can be offered. The objective is to 
institute services that offer maximum benefits to 
meet the needs of offenders, victims, and the 
community, while still adhering to the 
established goals of the program. Throughout 
this process, attention should be paid to how the 
teen court can provide the identified services 
(i.e., in-house or through referral to community 
agency). 

At the conclusion of this chapter, readers will 
have information needed to 

♦ examine the needs of youth, victims, and the 
community; 

♦ discuss the types of sentencing options and 
services currently being used by teen court 
programs; 

♦ develop and implement sentencing options 
and additional program services that address 
the needs of youth (offenders and volunteers), 
victims, and the community for their local 
teen court program; and 



^ form relationships and develop interagency 
agreements with service providers. 

EXAMINING NEEDS OF YOUTH, 
VICTIMS, AND THE 
COMMUNITY 

To develop effective and comprehensive 
program services, teen court program organizers 
should keep the goals and objectives and target 
population of the program in mind while 
examining 

♦ the needs of youth participating in the 
program (i.e., offenders and volunteers); 

♦ the needs of victims; and 

♦ the needs of the community. 

The following section will briefly outline some 
of these needs. However, it should be noted that 
while each of these groups has common needs 
irrespective of the community in which it 
resides, program developers also should pay 
attention to issues and needs of these entities 
that are unique to the local environment. 

Youth Needs 

Teen courts not only provide a means for 
intervening early in the lives of youthful 
offenders once a crime has been committed, they 
also serve as a prevention program for the many 
community youth who volunteer. The ability of 
teen courts to influence such a broad segment of 
the youth population makes it important that 
program developers and organizers understand 
and attempt to address factors commonly 
associated with juvenile delinquency. 

According to the risk-focused delinquency 
prevention approach (Hawkins and Catalano, 
1992, as cited by the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention [OJJDP], 1993), to 
prevent a problem from occurring, factors 
contributing to the development of the problem 
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should be identified and ways to address and 
improve those factors should be developed. In 
its Comprehensive Strategy for Serious, Violent, 
and Chronic Juvenile Offenders, OJJDP (1993) 
points to research that documents the five risk 
factors listed in Figure 6-1 as contributors to 
juvenile delinquency. The OJJDP report states 
that to counter these risk factors, programs 
should strive to develop services that help 

0 enhance individual characteristics; 

0 increase bonds with prosocial family 
members, teachers, and friends; and 

0 promote healthy beliefs and clear standards 
of behavior. 

Figure 6-1: Risk Factors For Juvenile Delinquency 



Risk Factors 

0 Individual characteristics (e g., 

alienation, rebelliousness, lack of 
bonding to society); 

0 Family influences (e.g., parental 
conflict, child abuse, family history of 
problem behaviors such as substance 
abuse, criminality); 

0 School experiences (e.g., early 
academic failure, lack of commitment 
to school); 

0 Peer group influences (e.g., friends 
who engage in problem behavior such 
as minor cirminality, gangs, violence); 
and 

0 Neighborhood and community 
factors (e.g., economic deprivation, 
high rates of substance abuse and crime, 
low neighborhood attachment). 

Source: OJJDP, 1993 

While individual characteristics (e.g., difficult 
temperament and negative social orientation) 
may be difficult to change, increasing prosocial 



bonds and promoting standards of behavior may 
be easier for programs to effect. In essence, 
youth need to be presented with opportunities to 
make meaningful contributions to their families, 
schools, peer groups, and communities (OJJDP, 
1993). 



In essence, youth need to be presented 
with opportunities to make meaningfui 
contributions to their famines, schoois, 
peer groups, and communities (OJJDP, 
1992). 

Also, when designing program services for 
young people, the services need to be relevant to 
both the current interests and future needs of 
youth. Program developers should recognize 
that the interests and needs of youth are affected 
by many individual and group factors and can 
change over time (Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development, 1992). Therefore, 
input from youth on services to be offered 
should be requested during the developmental 
stage, as well as periodically throughout the life 
of the teen court program. 

In addition to addressing the serious concerns of 
youth, programs also should respond to their 
desire for fun and friends. Programs can 
accomplish this by providing opportunities for 
youth to socialize, hang out, and choose from an 
assortment of interesting and challenging 
activities (Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, 1992). 



Traditionaiiy, crime victims have been 
pooriy treated within the very system 
that shouid provide them with support, 
information, and assistance. 



Victim Needs 

Traditionally, crime victims have been poorly 
treated within the very system that should 
provide them with support, information, and 
assistance. However, over the last decade, there 
has been a growing awareness of the needs and 
concerns of victims. While slow progress is 
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being made in the adult system, there is still 
much room for improvement in the juvenile 
justice system. Understanding the needs and 
wants of crime victims and becoming aware of 
the services provided to victims within other 
juvenile justice agencies (i.e., law enforcement, 
prosecutors, probation, juvenile court) will help 
teen court programs determine the types of 
services they can and should offer. 

Research suggests that the responses of victims 
of juvenile offenders to victimization and the 
criminal justice process often mirror those of 
victims of adult offenders, including 
psychological distress, financial loss, and 
dissatisfaction with participation in the justice 
system. These problems often are intensified by 
factors such as the perceived and real lack of 
financial resources of juvenile offenders; 
societal frustrations with parental excuses for 
children’s deviant behavior; the psychological 
reaction of victims resulting from the fact that it 
was a child that hurt them; and the reality that in 
many cases, the child who victimized them was 
someone with whom they are acquainted or 
close (American Correctional Association 
[ACA] Victims Committee, 1994). 

The challenge to those working in the field of 
juvenile justice is to develop programs and 
implement strategies that are offender-directed, 
yet victim-centered. Primarily, crime victims 
want and need input, notification, and 
information. Erez and Tontodonato (1992) note 
that meaningful victim involvement in the 
justice process will help victims to 

0 regain a sense of control over their lives; 

0 restore the losses they sustained; and 

0 reduce the feelings of alienation and increase 
their satisfaction with the justice process. 

For the juvenile justice system to be truly 
responsive, implementing effective victim 
services requires a coordinated and collaborative 
effort among all juvenile justice system players. 
Such an effort will help ensure continuity of 



services and ultimately should help to increase 
victim satisfaction. 

Community Needs 

Communities are made up of a multitude of 
individuals and entities. There is a high desire 
by those who live and work in communities to 
be safe and secure within that setting. The 
National Crime Prevention Council (1986) notes 
the following: 

0 Parents want safe environments in which to 
raise families. 

0 Businesses want to keep the area around their 
stores and offices safe and secure so 
customers will not be driven away. 

0 Schools are concerned about the 

development of minds, parental involvement 
in education, and the safety of the schools. 

0 Religious leaders, churches, and synagogues 
are concerned for the lives of their 
congregation members. 

Wilson and Howell (1993) suggest that for 
delinquency prevention strategies to be 
successful, they should be positive in orientation 
and comprehensive in scope. This approach 
requires a coordinated and collaborative effort 
among all sectors of the community. Teen court 
programs offer individuals and agencies an 
opportunity to be involved directly in the quest 
to prevent crime in their communities. 



Also, as a residual benefit, it is hoped 
that as youth participate in the teen 
court program, they will begin to feel 
they have a personal stake in the future 
of their communities. 



In addition to offering communities a chance to 
address the problem of crime locally through 
direct involvement, teen court programs fulfill 
other community needs as well. For example, 
numerous private nonprofit agencies in the 
community benefit from the many hours of 
unpaid labor (community service) performed by 
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juvenile offenders. Also, as a residual benefit, it 
is hoped that as youth participate in the teen 
court program, they will begin to feel they have 
a personal stake in the future of their 
communities. Through this personal investment, 
youth may see the value of living and behaving 
as responsible and productive citizens and, thus, 
enhance public safety. 

DEVELOPING PROGRAM 
SERVICES 

Once the needs of youth, victims, and the 
community have been examined, program 
developers should begin to determine the types 
of services the program will provide. First and 
foremost, it will be necessary for programs to 
consider the sentencing options that can be 
imposed on defendants. These options should 
be formed within the context of the target 
population being served. Programs also should 
consider additional services that may be 
provided to victims and the community, as well 
as services that will be of interest and benefit to 
youth who volunteer with the program. 

Throughout this process, teen court program 
organizers should refer to the community needs 
and resources assessment (as discussed in 
Chapter 2) to determine services already 
available in the community and, thus, avoid 
duplicating and overlapping services. Also, if 
possible, teen court programs should seek to 
form interagency agreements with agencies that 
provide services that are beneficial for teen court 
participants. A further discussion of interagency 
agreements can be found later in this chapter. 

Designing Sentencing Options 

Some teen court programs establish sentencing 
options with specific guidelines for jurors to 
follow when determining a constructive 
sentence. Other teen court programs suggest 
sentences, yet give jurors considerable flexibility 
in determining a constructive sentence. Figure 
6-2 depicts some of the most common 



sentencing options used by teen court programs. 
This section will examine these options briefly 
and discuss their application within the teen 
court setting. 

Figure 6-2: Common Teen Court Sentencing Options 

Commomi Teen Court Sentencing Options 

0 Community service hours 
<> Oral or written apologies to 
victims 
0 Jury duty 
0 Essays 

0 Education workshops 
Source: APPA, 1994 

Community Service 

The use of service and various forms of unpaid 
labor as a sanction in the American juvenile and 
criminal justice system can be accounted for as 
far back as the early 20th century. Historically, 
community service has revolved around 
punitive, menial assignments, while little 
attention has been paid to the advantages that 
community service can provide by influencing 
offenders’ attitudes and providing public benefits 
(Maloney and Bazemore, 1994). To begin 
reaping these potential benefits, Maloney and 
Bazemore suggest that the following principles 
be applied when designing community service 
projects: 

0 The community service assignment should be 
seen as worthwhile work. 

0 Youth should be seen as resources necessary 
for the successful completion of the task. 

0 Attention should be paid to assigning youth 
to projects that will help them gain 
transferable competencies that can be used 
and applied beyond the community service 
experience. 

0 Whenever possible, projects should be 
designed that provide youth with a sense of 
accomplishment, and closure, and an 
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opportunity for community recognition. 

0 Programs should seek to design community 
service projects that focus on helping the 
disadvantaged. 

By applying these principles, teen court 
programs can help youthful offenders increase 
their self-image, develop needed life skills, and 
make a meaningful contribution to their 
community, while still holding them accountable 
for their actions. 

The Colonie Youth Court Program of the Youth 
Courts of the Capital District, Inc., in Latham, 
New York, developed a community service 
program that attempts to incorporate these 
principles. According to Program Director Scott 
Peterson, as part of their community service 
program, when possible, youth are assigned to 
community service projects in groups or teams 
supervised by teen court staff or adult 
volunteers. Efforts are made to design the 
project around specific community needs (e.g., 
beautification of an area park). In addition to 
overseeing the mere performance of the task, the 
adult supervisor also explains to the youth the 
purpose of the community service assignment 
and the benefit that it will have for the 
community. Although this approach is time and 
labor intensive for staff to manage, it can help 
provide a more meaningful experience for youth 
involved. The team approach also helps youth 
learn to work together cooperatively toward the 
successful completion of a task. 

Program organizers initially have to make a 
determination concerning whether jurors will be 
allowed flexibility when assigning community 
service hours or whether they will be asked to 
assign hours based on a predetermined grid. 
Overall, teen court programs vary according to 
the number of community service hours that can 
be imposed on an offender. The number of 
hours reported by American Probation and 
Parole Association (APPA, 1994) teen court 



survey respondents ranged anywhere from 1 to 
200. In addition, some programs set limits on 
the number of hours that can be ordered 
according to the type of offense committed (see 
Table 6-1 for a sample sentencing grid), while 
others allow the jury members more discretion 
and flexibility when setting hours. 

When deciding whether to establish community 
service limits or whether to allow for more 
flexibility on the part of jury panels, program 
organizers and staff may want to consider the 
following questions: 

0 Are juries relatively consistent in the number 
of hours assigned to offenders with similar 
offenses and circumstances? If not, what are 
the possible reasons for the disparity? 

0 Are sentences having to be modified by teen 
court staff because youth are not able to 
complete the assigned hours within the 
established time frame? Do jurors 
understand the time frame in which sentences 
must be completed? Are they asked to keep 
factors such as the time frame of sentence 
completion, school and extracurricular 
activities, and jobs of youth in mind when 
determining the sentence? 

0 If limits on the number of hours that can be 
imposed are set, are jurors expressing 
concern or frustration over the established 
limits? What is the basis for their concern or 
frustration? 

These same questions can be examined as the 
program progresses to determine if adjustments 
in the sentencing policy are necessary. 

Jury Duty 

In addition to community service, most teen 
court programs require defendants to serve at 
least once on a jury panel as part of their 
sentence. There are reports of programs in 
which defendants have been ordered to serve as 
many as 12 times as a juror (APPA, 1994). The 
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Table 6~1: Sample Teen Court Sentencing Grid 



CLASS 1 


Includes but not limited to 


Defective lights 
No helmet 
No seat belt 
Equipment violations 
Antinoise violations 
Following too closely 
(City Ordinance) 


COMMUNITY 

SERVICE: 

8-16 hours 
JURY DUTY: 

1 term 


CLASS 2 


Includes but not limited to 


Wrong side of street 
Impeding traffic 
Red light/stop sign violation 
No turn signal/improper turn 
Unsafe lane change 
Speeding 1-15 MPH over limit 
Disobeying traffic control device 
One-way street 

Racing-exhibition acceleration 


COMMUNITY 
SERVICE: 
16-32 hours 
JURY DUTY: 

2 terms 


CLASS 3 


Includes but not limited to 


Driver’s license/restrictions 
Speeding 16-24 MPH over limit 
Speeding - School zone, 1-15 
MPH over limit 
Insurance-no accident 
Littering 


COMMUNITY 
SERVICE: 
32-48 hours 
JURY DUTY: 

3 terms 


CLASS 4 


Includes but not limited to 


Racing-contest for speed 
Speeding 25+ MPH over limit 
Speeding- School zone, 16-(- 
MPH over limit 
Passing school bus 
Insurance-accident 
Accident violations 
All nontraffic violations 


COMMUNITY 
SERVICE: 
48-64 hours 
JURY DUTY: 

4 terms 



Source: Fort Worth Teen Court Program, nd. 



philosophy behind this requirement, according 
to King (1990) is that jury duty helps 

^ restore self-esteem in former defendants; 

^ reinforce the concept of accountability to the 
community by placing offenders in a 



situation in which they must assess the 
unlawful actions of one of their peers; 

0 return offenders psychologically to the right 
side of the law; and 
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0 increase the chance that the jury pool of the 
teen court program will be composed of a 
cross section of the juvenile population of the 
community. 

It also is hoped that defendants’ experience as 
jurors will entice them to return to the teen court 
program as volunteers, because it is through 
sustained involvement in the program that the 
greatest benefits are likely to be realized. 



It also is hoped that defendants’ 
experience as jurors will entice them to 
return to the teen court program as 
volunteers, because it is through 
sustained invoivement in the program 
that the greatest benefits are likeiy to 
be reaiized. 



Figure 6-3: Youth Perspective on Jury Duty Requirement 



However, the diversity among youth involved in 
jury deliberations often creates situations in 
which youth are confronted with persons with 
differing viewpoints and background. These 
differences can cause conflict during the 
deliberations, and if not prepared adequately, 
youth may feel frustrated and defeated by the 
experience. (See Figure 6-3.) Therefore, 
programs should strive to implement services 
(e.g., volunteer training sessions, educational 
workshops) that teach youth how to react and 
respond appropriately to differing viewpoints 
and potentially volatile situations. Programs 
that arm youth who participate on juries with 
appropriate skills can help increase the power of 
peer influence in this setting; and hopefully, 
youth who participate in the jury process can 
apply what they learn when confronted with 



In April 1995, APPA’s Teen Courts Project Manager visited Buncombe County Teen Court 
Program in Asheville, North Carolina, and the Cumberland County Teen Court Program in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. During the visit, a group of youth teen court participants 
(volunteers and past defendants) were asked for input on a variety of issues related to teen 
court. Interestingly, both groups had similar concerns when jury duty and jury deliberations 
were discussed. There was a consensus among the participants of these programs that 
defendants should not be required to serve jury duty as a portion of their teen court sentence. 
(The majority of teen court programs do require defendants to serve at least once on a jury 
panel.) Their reasoning was that many times the defendants did not want to be there, which had 
the potential of creating conflict and chaos during deliberations. Several of the participants said 
they did not always know how to react and respond when this conflict arose, and some of those 
who volunteered in other capacities with the teen court (attorneys, clerks, bailiffs) said they 
tried to avoid jury duty whenever possible because of this problem. 

When asked for suggestions on how the problem could be addressed by teen court programs, 
their responses included the following: 

0 Don’t require defendants to serve on jury duty. For those who choose not to serve on 
jury duty, additional community service hours or some other appropriate sanction 
could be assigned. 

0 Have an adult monitor in the jury room. The presence of an adult could help reduce 
the level of chaos and may help jurors take their roles more seriously. 

0 Before the hearings, have new jurors go through an orientation session that explains 
the responsibilities of being a juror. 
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other difficult choices and situations in their 
personal lives. 

Educational Workshops 
Educational workshops on a variety of subjects 
are offered as sentencing options for many teen 
court programs. These workshops are designed 
to promote awareness in youth of various topics 
(e.g., substance abuse) and increase life skills 
(e.g., conflict resolution, problem solving). 

Topics of workshops conducted by teen court 
programs (APPA, 1994) include 

substance abuse awareness; 

^ traffic survival and safety; 

^ peer pressure; 

conflict resolution; 

^ anger management; and 
^ shoplifting prevention. 

Whenever possible, teen court programs should 
contract with other agencies in the community 
that provide these types of workshops and 
services. However, if services are not available 
elsewhere, then teen court staff should develop 
the programs in-house. Staff and volunteer 
facilitators can be used to conduct these types of 
workshops. 

Oral or Written Apologies to Victims 

Approximately 70 percent of those responding 
to the APPA (1994) teen court survey indicated 
that an apology to victims (oral or written) is 
included among the sentencing options available 
to teen jurors in their programs. A victim may 
not desire contact from the offender, even in the 
form of an apology. Therefore, before an 
offender contacts a victim, teen court staff 
should discuss this sentencing option with the 
victim. The victim also should be informed of 
the procedure that will be followed if an apology 
is ordered. 

Programs should establish procedures for how 
oral and written apologies will be made by 



considering the following questions: 

♦ Who is responsible for contacting victims to 
make arrangements for oral apologies? 

♦ Will an adult (e.g., teen court staff, parent) be 
required to accompany the defendant making 
the oral apology? 

♦ If not accompanied by teen court staff, how 
will the fulfillment of the oral apology be 
verified? 

♦ Will written apologies be collected and 
screened by teen court staff prior to being 
sent to victims? 

When determining these policies and 
procedures, program organizers and staff should 
make every effort to focus on protecting victims 
from potential harassment and further 
victimization by the offender. 

Essays 

Essays are another popular sentencing option 
used by teen courts. Generally, essays vary in 
length (e.g., 100-1,000 words) and are assigned 
to defendants, by the teen jury, on a topic related 
to their offense. According to APPA (1994), 
topics could include 

^ how shoplifting affects the community; 

♦ the harmful effects of alcohol and drug use 
by adolescents; 

the dangers of drinking and driving; and 

♦ how to avoid negative peer pressure. 

Determining Additional Sentencing Options 
and Services 

In addition to the traditional sentencing options 
described above, many teen court programs have 
implemented other types of sentencing options 
and additional services for youth participants in 
the program (defendants, volunteers). 

Additional sentencing options identified through 
the APPA (1994) teen court survey appears in 
Figure 6-4. Programs are encouraged to be 
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creative when considering the types of services 
that can be provided. This section highlights 
some of the ways in which teen court programs 
are (1) attempting to increase peer interaction 
within their programs and (2) trying to elevate 
awareness among participants of the effect crime 
has on victims and the community. 

Figure 6-4: Additional Teen Court Sentencing Options 



Additional Semtenciirig Options 

♦ Counseling 

♦ Curfews 

♦ Limited home restrictions 
^ Chores at home 

^ Apology to parents 

♦ Jail tours 

^ Attendence at an adult criminal 
proceeding (e.g., arraignment, trial) 

♦ Presentation to a small group 

Source: APPA, 1994 

Peer Discussion Groups 

An informal discussion group for teens, called 
Peer Circle, was designed by the Sarasota Teen 
Court Program in Sarasota, Florida. This group 
meets for one hour prior to the hearings on the 
evening in which teen court is held. All teen 
court defendants are required to attend and 
participate in two sessions to complete their teen 
court obligation; however, teens may attend the 
group as often as they like. Topics of the 
discussions are decided by the youth and have 
included racial tensions, divorced families, and 
parent/child relationships. Although discussion 
is driven by the teens, an adult facilitator is 
present to aid the process, if necessary (Sarasota 
County Teen Court Program, nd). 

According to Kathleen Self, Sarasota Teen Court 
Program Coordinator, in addition to offering a 
forum for youth to seek guidance and input from 
their peers on issues of importance and concern 
to them, the Peer Circle has been an invaluable 



tool for preparing defendants and youth 
volunteers for their roles as jurors. All 
defendants are required to attend the Peer Circle 
before serving jury duty. These groups are held 
prior to the teen court hearings; therefore, it 
gives the youth an opportunity to interact and 
practice listening, assertiveness, and problem- 
solving skills before they participate on a jury. 
This approach has helped reduce problem 
behavior and conflicts that sometimes occur 
during jury deliberations. 

Tutoring 

One factor identified in research as influencing 
delinquency is poor school performance (OJJDP, 
1993). Drug use also has been correlated with 
school failure (Johnston, O’Malley, and 
Bachman, 1994). To address this issue, some 
teen courts have incorporated tutoring as a 
sentencing option for defendants and as a 
service for teen court participants. Programs 
either have accessed local school resources for 
this service (e.g., after-school tutoring programs) 
or attempted to incorporate this service in-house, 
through the use of adult or youth volunteers. 

Special Events 

Youth involved in teen court programs in North 
Carolina indicated during a meeting with APPA 
project staff that they would be interested in 
attending special events (outside of teen court 
hearings and training sessions) sponsored by the 
teen court program. They stated that many 
times they do not interact socially with other 
youth participating in the teen court program 
because they may attend different schools or are 
not part of the same social network. There often 
is too much activity on the days and evenings 
teen court is held, so the youth do not always 
have an opportunity to get to know each other 
very well. 

The LaPorte Teen Court Program in Indiana 
encourages informal interaction and association 
among all of its participants. The program 
sponsors various special events aimed at 
building informal relationships among the youth 
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and providing youth who may not have positive 
social outlets a safe environment and a group to 
which they can belong. Examples of special 
events teen court programs can sponsor include 

4 pizza parties; 

4 volunteer recognition picnics; 

4 short trips (e.g., amusement parks); 

4 midnight bowling; and 

4 formation of a team for a local sporting 
league (e.g., softball). 

Peer Mediation 

Mediation can assist youth in developing 
alternative solutions to problems while 
increasing communication skills to help them 
avoid future conflicts. Some teen courts, such as 
the Cumberland County Teen Court in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, and the Anchorage 
Youth Court in Alaska, have developed peer 
mediation programs in conjunction with the teen 
court. In some programs, mediation may be 
ordered when the jury determines (with victim 
consent) that it may be a more appropriate 
means of reaching a sentence. Other programs 
have implemented it as a service sometimes 
offered in lieu of a teen court hearing. 

For example, the Anchorage Youth Court 
Mediation Program offers students an 
opportunity to resolve their disputes through 
mediation. Youth court members are trained by 
adult mediators to perform the role of mediators 
in workshops covering basics of collaborative 
negotiation, methods, and ethics. Youth 
mediators also participate in regularly scheduled 
biweekly training sessions under the guidance of 
volunteer adult mediators. Once trained, 
mediation sessions are handled by two student 
mediators working as a team under the 
supervision of an adult mediator (Anchorage 
Youth Court, nd). 



Victim Services 

As stated previously, victims should be given a 
more active role in the juvenile justice process. 
Meaningful involvement can help restore losses 
sustained by victims and increase their 
satisfaction with the justice process (Erez and 
Tontodonato, 1992). 

As mentioned in Chapter 4, holding youth 
accountable requires that they develop an 
understanding of how their behavior impacts 
others (i.e., victims, family, community); 
therefore, teen court programs should implement 
services that raise offenders’ awareness of the 
impact of crime on victims. In addition to 
services related to offender awareness, there are 
additional services that can be incorporated 
within teen court programs that serve victims 
directly. These services include 

4 input; 

4 restitution; 

4 notification; and 
4 information and referral services. 

Victim Awareness 

Victim impact panels can be used to help 
educate offenders about the experience of 
criminal victimization by having several victims 
testify as to how their lives were affected by the 
crimes committed against them (Sinclair, 1994). 
For victims who choose to do so, it offers an 
avenue for meaningful participation in the 
criminal justice system. It also can have a 
powerful impact on the offenders who attend. 
Figure 6-5 outlines some of the values these 
panels can have for offenders and victims. 

While these values are specific to drunk driving 
cases, they can be generalized to other types of 
offenses as well. 

Rather than take responsibility for organizing 
these panels, several teen court programs have 
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been able to locate and utilize other agencies 
within their communities that offer this service 
(e.g., local sheriff’s office, local chapters of 
Mothers Against Drunk Driving). 

Figure 6-5: Value Associated with Victim Impact 
Panels 

Value For Attending Offenders 

If the victim’s stories are told in person 

from the heart, in neither a blaming nor 

accusatory way, it can 

0 allow offenders, perhaps for the first 
time, to consider the pain and suffering 
drunk driving can cause to other 
people; 

0 help offenders move beyond being 
“stuck” in focusing on their own “bad 
luck”; 

0 serve as a first step in breaking down 
denial of alcoholics or those addicted 
to other drugs; 

0 imprint images of real people in 
offenders’ minds, which may replay 
when drinking and driving is again an 
option; and 

0 change behavior and save lives. 

Value For Panel Members 

By serving on a victim impact panel, 

victims: 

find that the telling of their story 
lightens their personal pain, which 
promotes their own healing process; 

0 experience something positive from a 
previously devastating event; and 

0 believe that through telling their stories 
they may be preventing some other 
family from having to suffer a similar 
victimization. 



Source: Lord, 1990, pp. 9-10. 



Taking this idea on a slightly different tangent, 
the Sarasota Teen Court Program in Florida is 
seeking funding from their local Junior League 
to develop and organize peer impact panels. 
They plan to use these panels to handle specific 
charges, such as driving-under-the-influence 
cases, from traffic court. Youth who have lost 
family members to drunk driving or have family 
members with serious drinking problems will be 
asked to testify on the peer impact panel. The 
Sarasota program hopes that hearing the effects 
of these crimes from youth who have been 
affected, as opposed to listening mostly to adult 
victims, will have more of an impact on youth 
defendants (Sarasota Teen Court Program, nd). 

Another way to educate youth on the effect 
crime has on others is by conducting victim 
impact classes. These classes provide 
information to youth on the financial, emotional, 
and physical consequences of crime and often 
have victims who volunteer to serve as 
facilitators for the classes. The California Youth 
Authority developed a model curriculum entitled 
Impact of Crime on Victims, that is available for 
use and can be adapted by programs desiring to 
implement this type of class.' 

Victim Input 

A goal often cited by teen court programs is to 
hold offenders accountable. As discussed 
previously, this goal requires that restitution for 
crime-related losses be made to communities 
and victims (Bazemore and Umbreit, 1994). To 
facilitate this process, victims should be 
afforded the opportunity to provide information 
on the impact that the crime had on their lives. 
Information solicited for this purpose can be put 
in the offender’s file and used during the 
sentencing process. A victim impact statement 



'For more information about the Impact of Crime on 
Victims curriculum contact the Office of Prevention and 
Victim Services, Department of Youth Authority, 4241 
Williamsborough Dr., Suite 214, Sacramento, California 
95823; (9 16) 262-1392. 
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(VIS) is one method of eliciting victim input. 
These statements can be provided in oral, 
written, audio, or video form. A VIS may have 
been completed prior to the teen court stage 
(e.g., at the time the complaint was made). If so, 
then the VIS should be supplied to and reviewed 
by teen court staff, and the victim should have 
the opportunity to update the information. A 
sample Victim Impact and Restitution Statement 
used by the Manatee Teen Court Program in 
Bradenton, Florida, appears in Appendix D. 

In Sunbury, Pennsylvania, all victims of juvenile 
crime have the opportunity to submit a VIS. 
When offenders are referred to the 
Northumberland County Teen Court Program, 
teen court staff receive a copy of the VIS, and 
the peer jury has access to the information for 
use in sentencing. 

When contact with victims is initiated, program 
coordinators should be prepared to allow victims 
to talk, ventilate, and express their feelings. In 
some instances, it could be the first time a victim 
is contacted after the crime. Therefore, those 
communicating with victims should be 
knowledgeable and trained to react and respond 
appropriately to the vast range of emotions they 
may encounter. Whether contact occurs over the 
phone or face-to-face, coordinators should listen 
carefully, ask open-ended questions, and allow 
room for clarification (Seymour, 1994). Figure 
6-6 provides examples of some basic victim 
validation skills that can be used when speaking 
with victims. 



Restiiution plays a key role in the 
victims’ right to be made whole by 
providing an avenue for reimbursing 
victims for their losses. 



Victim Restitution 

Restitution plays a key role in the victims’ right 
to be made whole by providing an avenue for 
reimbursing victims for their losses. In addition, 
it is vital as a means of ensuring accountability 



from the juvenile offender (ACA Victims 
Committee, 1994). Approximately 53 percent 
of teen court programs responding to the APPA 
(1994) teen court survey allow monetary 
restitution to be ordered as part of the jury’s 
sentence. To hold offenders accountable and 
provide victims with this needed service, there 
must be strict accountability on the part of the 
offender to pay and the agency to eflfectively 
and efficiently collect and disburse payments. 
There also should be a mechanism for handling 
defendants who become delinquent in payments. 

Figure 6-6: Basic Victim Validation Skills 

Basic Victim VaMdatiom Skills 

0 Tell the victim to whom they are 
speaking. 

0 Address the victim by name. (How the 
victim would like to be addressed 
should be clarified early in the 
conversation.) 

0 Say, “I am sorry.” 

0 Say, “It is not your fault.” 

0 Let the victim know that their input is 
valued and important. 



Source: Seymour, 1994 

In Compilation of Policy and Procedure 
Provisions from Juvenile Restitution Programs, 
Munsterman and Henderson (1987) discuss the 
following issues that should be considered when 
managing restitution payments: 

0 Procedures for payment. A procedure 
should be outlined concerning how payments 
will be made by the youth. This procedure 
should specify what types of payment will be 
accepted (e.g., cash, check, money order), to 
whom the payment is to be submitted (e.g., 
teen court coordinator, clerk’s office, 
probation officer), and when and how often 
payments are to be made (e.g., on the first 
day of each month). A contract outlining 
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these responsibilities should be developed 
that is signed by the defendant and their legal 
guardian. 

0 Monitoring of payment plan. On a 

monthly basis, teen court staff should 
monitor payments made by comparing the 
amounts of monies due to the amounts of 
monies paid to victims for each case in which 
restitution was ordered. 

0 Disbursement of restitution to victims. An 

important issue to consider when making 
these guidelines is at what intervals payments 
will be made to victims (e.g., monthly, paid 
in full). These guidelines need to be 
communicated to defendants and to victims 
so they will know what to expect from the 
program. Programs relying on outside 
agencies (e.g., clerk’s office, probation 
office) to collect and disburse payments 
should coordinate with these agencies when 
establishing these guidelines. 

0 Priority of payments. Programs will need 
to establish policies for how cases will be 
handled when there are codefendants owing 
restitution to the same victim and when a 
defendant owes restitution to multiple 
victims (e.g., who will receive payment first). 

0 Noncompliance with restitution order: 

Programs should establish a policy that states 
how many days a defendant can be 
delinquent in payment before further action 
will be taken. The policy also should 
stipulate all actions to be taken when that 
time has elapsed (e.g., warning letter to 
defendant, status letter to victim, personal 
meeting with defendant and guardian to 
discuss reasons for failure to comply). It 
should state further what the final 
consequence is for nonpayment (e.g., 
unsuccessful termination from the program). 

Victim Notification 

Notification refers to providing information to 

victims concerning their offenders’ status. 

Especially in cases in which input was acquired 



from victims for the purposes of sentencing, 
victims should be informed of the outcome of 
the hearing. In cases where restitution is 
ordered, victims should be notified of the 
amount of restitution awarded and kept informed 
of the status of the defendant’s compliance to 
that order. Programs should seek the advice of 
legal counsel concerning confidentiality issues 
when designing notification procedures. 

Information and Referral Services 

Often victims do not understand how the 
juvenile justice system works. Teen court staff 
can help remedy this situation by providing 
victims with information on the system in 
general, the teen court program in particular, 
how the process should work from this stage on, 
and whom they can contact for additional 
information. 

Victims experience a wide range of needs in the 
aftermath of a crime, both short- and long-term. 
There are approximately 10,000 victim service 
organizations that provide assistance and 
support to victims of both adult and juvenile 
offenders (ACA Victims Committee, 1994). At 
the community level, it is extremely beneficial 
to have a roster or manual that comprehensively 
describes the available and applicable resources 
that exist for victims of crime. This type of 
information can be uncovered during the needs 
and resources assessment and can later be 
supplied to victims (as well as teen court 
participants) in need of services. 

FORMING INTERAGENCY 
AGREEMENTS ^ 

Often, because of time and budgetary constraints 
and limitations of staff expertise, teen court 
programs must look to other organizations in the 



^Materials excerpted and adapted from Fulton, Stone & 
Gendreau (1994) Restructuring Intensive Supervision 
Programs: Applying What Works, pp. V 1 - 1 6 through V 1 - 
23, Lexington, KY: APPA. 
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community to assist in the provision of services. 
Networking, collaborating, and brokering with 
outside agencies can help decrease role 
confusion and duplication of services among 
service providers in the community. Before 
developing interagency agreements and contracts 
with agencies for services, program organizers 
and staff should have adequate knowledge about 
the services being provided and about the agency 
as a whole. 



Networking, collaborating, and 
brokering with outside agencies can 
help decrease role confusion and 
duplication of services among service 
providers in the community. 

Factors to Be Considered in the Selection 
Process 

According to DeHoog (1984), the maximum 
efficiency in interagency relationships will be 
realized when a teen court program has adequate 
knowledge of 

0 the potential service providers and their past 
performances; 

0 the actual services, especially as they relate to 
the needs of consumers; 

0 the method of service; and 

0 the cost of the various components of the 
services. 

Lieber (1987) expands on DeHoog’s elements 
when he suggests that programs should require 
potential service providers to detail 
0 the population being served; 

0 an estimate on the flow and source of clients 
(i.e., youth offenders); 

0 methods of referral to the program; 

0 methods of evaluation of client needs; 

0 methods for providing the services that 
address client needs and the rationale for the 
chosen methods of service delivery; 



0 methods to be used for monitoring clients 
and providing feedback to referral sources; 

0 criteria for positive or negative termination 
from the program; and 

0 followup techniques. 

It is imperative that program staff have sufficient 
knowledge of prospective service providers. In 
the case of an individual, such as a psychiatrist, 
psychologist, or substance abuse counselor, 
program staff should ask for a resume and 
inquire within the local professional community 
about the individual’s capabilities and reputation 
(Beto, 1987). Knowing how to evaluate the 
credentials of an individual professional is 
important in the selection process. For example, 
the professional’s resume may reflect a lengthy 
list of research articles published in professional 
journals. While this speaks well of the 
individual, it also may indicate that more time 
has been spent in an academic setting than on 
practical experience, which could impact the 
quality of services delivered (Beto, 1987). 

Lieber (1987) states that before contracting with 
an agency or organization, program staff should 
be sufficiently satisfied with the agency’s 

0 organizational capacity for effective and 
efficient management; 

0 corporate capacity to provide the service; 

^ corporate status (individual, partnership, 
corporation, nonprofit, or for-profit); 

0 clear lines of responsibility for daily 
operation; 

0 contact person and established lines of 
communication; and 

0 role for its board of directors in the 
management of the organization. 

Much information may be gleaned from contacts 
with other referral sources. Program staff 
should ask for a list of references from a 
prospective service provider. Contact with other 
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referral sources may yield information on the 
quality of services, staff credibility, and response 
to emergency situations (Beto, 1987). 

It also may be beneficial to contract with 
universities for particular services (e.g., a 
counseling program operated by a psychology 
department; alcohol education programs offered 
by a health or traffic safety department). 
Satisfaction with this type of relationship will 
depend to a great degree on the professor or 
faculty member responsible for the program. 

For example, a professor whose background is 
in research may not be particularly interested in 
direct service delivery or providing doctoral 
students with meaningful practical experiences 
(Beto, 1987). 

At various points throughout this Guide, the 
importance of a detailed needs assessment has 
been stressed. An important part of the needs 
assessment is acquiring sufficient information to 
evaluate prospective service providers. If the 
organization or professional is incapable of 
delivering the services desired or does not share 
the vision of the teen court staff, then 
unsatisfactory results may be expected. 

Negotiating the Agreement 

Contract negotiation should not be an unpleasant 
experience. It usually involves two individuals, 
each representing their respective organizations, 
who want to form a cooperative relationship, 
with one supplying clients and the other 
providing a service. During this process, a joint 
purpose statement may serve as the foundation 
for a more formal and rewarding relationship 
between a teen court program and a service 
provider. The negotiation period provides an 
excellent opportunity to resolve issues not 
formally addressed during earlier exchanges. 

Some areas requiring further clarification may 
include 

0 treatment and services provided; 



<> notification and discharge communication; 

0 treatment and referral criteria; 

0 confidentiality issues; 

0 frequency and type of client contact; 

0 assessment criteria; 

0 frequency and type of contact between 
agencies; and 

0 success and failure criteria. 

Writing the Contract 

Scherman (1987) suggests having an attorney 
assist with the review and implementation of the 
contract. The written contract, or interagency 
agreement, is a legal document that protects both 
parties; it must be realistic and reasonable and 
have explicit and enforceable provisions 
(Marlin, 1984). 

While contracts may differ depending on the 
jurisdiction, roles of the parties, and services 
desired, they contain many common elements. 
Figure 6-7 contains a list of primary elements 
that should be in a contract for services and a list 
of secondary elements that also may be included 
depending on statutory requirements and local 
practices. 

Evaluating the Services Delivered 

The final component of the contract process is 
evaluation. Determining how well the 
interagency partnership works is critical to the 
efforts of organizations that try to change people 
(Glaser, 1988). Measures of evaluation include 

0 client outcome; 

0 system effectiveness; 

0 cost-benefits; and 

0 client and staff satisfaction. 
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Figure 6-7: Contract Elements 



CONTRACT ELEMENTS 



Primary Elements 

0 Opening paragraph: Defines the relationship between the program and the service 
provider. 

0 Scope of the contract: Lists the services to be provided and reflects the responsibilities 
of the program and the service provider. 

0 Compensation: Provides a description of the method by which the service provider will 
be reimbursed for specific services rendered. 

0 Payment: Insures that payments for services will be governed by statute or local 
jurisdiction policy. 

0 Affirmative action: Usually requires that a service provider will not discirminate in 
areas of employment or client service. 

0 Confidentiality: Establishes an understanding that the service provider must abide by all 
applicable statutes concerning the handling and disclosure of client information. 

0 Cancellation/modiflcation: Provides the methods, restrictions, and time frames that the 
program and the service provider must follow to modify or cancel the contract. 

0 Effective date/termination date: Provides the time frame in which the contract will be 
in effect. 

Secondary Elements 

0 Extensions: Provides an opportunity to eliminate the need for preparing a new contract if 
there is a high probability of utilizing the same services the following year. 

0 Indemnity: Attempts to ensure that the service provider will “hold harmless” the 
program against any liability or claims in which suit may be brought. 

0 Insurance: Should specifically outline the insurance requirements and certificates the 
service provider will be required to obtain and maintain throughout the contract period. 

0 Bonding: Requires the service provider to maintain an employee fidelity bond. 

0 Independent contractor: Attempts to protect the program against an interpretation that 
the contract implies that the service provider is a partner or employee. 

0 Audits: Provides that the program has the right to examine and copy any documents of 
the service provider relating to the contract. 

0 Reports and monitoring procedures: Outlines the procedures the service provider will 
follow in order for the program to properly monitor the contract. 

0 Incorporation status: Requires those service providers that are nonprofit corporations to 
furnish a copy of the certificate of incorporation to the program. 

0 Assignment: Provides the parameters in which the service provider can assign its 
responsibilities as they relate to a contract with another agency. 

Source: APPA and National Association for State Alcohol and Substance Abuse Directors, 1 992; Scherman, 1 987 ; 

Marlin, 1984 
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In order to effectively evaluate the 
delivery of contract services, It Is 
Important that measurable objectives 
are agreed upon at the onset of the 




In order to effectively evaluate the delivery of 
contract services, it is important that measurable 
objectives are agreed upon at the onset of the 
interagency partnership. In addition, a 
management information system should be 
developed by the teen court program, with input 
from the service provider, that guarantees that 
data pertinent to the treatment initiative may be 
properly collected, organized, reviewed, and 
transmitted as needed (Scherman, 1987). 
Unfortunately, it is not uncommon for agencies 
to begin programs, adopt strategies, and enter 
into cooperative relationships without giving 
sufficient thought to gathering data or 
scientifically measuring outcomes at a later date 
(Glaser, 1988). Agencies can avoid this pitfall 
by focusing on evaluation issues during the early 
stages of the contract process. 

Maintaining the Partnership 

In order for interagency partnerships to survive, 
the parties involved must work at the 
relationship. One of the key factors in 
maintaining a positive relationship is constant 
communication. Through communication, roles 
can be clarified, problems can be resolved 
before they become insurmountable, and a 
mutual respect can be fostered. 



A few examples of positive forms of 
communication include 

0 periodic telephone conversations; 

0 mutual training workshops; 

0 joint staff meetings; 

0 informal meetings over lunch; 

0 scheduled social events; and 
0 frequent staff interaction. 

The development of meaningful communication 
between the teen court program and the service 
provider will ensure a partnership that 
appropriately aids the offender and enhances the 
efforts of the juvenile justice system. 



Through communication, roles can be 
clarified, problems can be resolved 
before they become insurmountable, 
and a mutual respect can be fostered. 



CONCLUSION 

The types of services identified in this chapter 
represent only a fraction of what teen court 
programs provide. They are presented to give 
programs an idea of the various ways in which 
services can be designed to benefit offenders, 
victims, and the community. If viewed strictly 
as a youth program, teen court programs can 
lose sight of the ways in which they can impact 
others in the community. Involving youth, 
victims, and community members in discussions 
concerning needed services can help program 
organizers begin to develop a program that truly 
does impact and benefit the offenders, victims, 
and community as a whole. 
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CHECKLIST FOR PROGRAM SERVICES 

Have teen court program organizers or staff — 

Q Examined the needs of youth in the community? 

Q Identified current interests of youth in the community? 

Q Identified current needs of youth in the community? 

Q Examined the needs of victims? 

Q Developed an understanding of the primeiry needs and wants of victims in the 
community? 

Q Identified any legislation pertaining to victim rights within the state or local jurisdiction? 

Q Identified services currently provided to victims by the local juvenile justice system? 

Q Examined the needs of the community? 

Q Identified the top concerns of the community related to juvenile crime? 

Q Determined which of these concerns the teen court program can address? 

Q Identified what services currently are provided in the community to address these types of 
concerns? 

Q Designed sentencing options for offenders? 

Q Community service 

Q Determined whether there will be a predetermined range of hours that can be 
imposed based on the type of offense, or whether jury panels will be allowed 
flexibility and discretion when assigning hours? 

Q Developed a community service program or component that attempts to place 

youth in community service sites or projects that are meaningful and worthwhile, 
and allow the youth to see the benefits of their contribution? 

Q Established a policy concerning whether youth will be assigned to specific sites or 
whether they will choose from a list of community service sites and be responsible 
for making all the arrangements? 

Q Jury duty 

Q Established a policy that states whether all defendants will be required to serve jury 
duty as part of their sentence? 

Q Determined if there will be a predetermined range of times a defendant can sit on a 
jury from which the jury panel can choose? 
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Q Educational workshops 

Q Determined the topics that will be covered? 

Q Determined whether workshops will be developed in-house or contracted out to 
other agencies? 

Q Apologies to victims 

Q Established a policy that states who will contact victims to ascertain if they wish to 
receive an oral or written apology from the defendant? 

Q Determined the procedure for making oral and written apologies? 

Q Determined how the receipt of an apology to a victim is to be verified? 

Q Essays 

Q Determined whether the jury will be provided with a list of certain topics from 

which to choose, or whether the selection of appropriate topics will be left to their 
discretion? 

Q Determined if there will be a predetermined minimum and maximum limit on the 
number of words a jury panel can assign? 

Q Monetary restitution 

Q Outlined the procedures for payment and how payment will be monitored? 

Q Determined how restitution will be disbursed to victims? 

Q Established a policy concerning who will receive payment first in cases involving 
multiple victims (i.e., priority of payment)? 

Q Established a policy for how cases will be handled when a youth does not comply 
with the restitution order? 

Q Examined additional sentencing options and program services 

Q Peer discussion groups 

Q Tutoring 

Q Peer mediation 

Q Victim impact panels or classes 

Q Victim input 

Q Victim notification 

Q Information and referral services 

Q Special events 

Q Other 
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Q Identified agencies and organizations in the community that can provide services for the teen 
court program? 

Q Recorded information on each agency and organization regarding 

Q the type of services provided (related to the needs of teen court participants); 

Q the population served by the agency; 

Q the cost associated with the services; 

Q the way in which referrals are made to the agency; 

Q the manner in which clients are monitored; 

Q criteria for successful and unsuccessful completion of the program; 

Q how the agency evaluates its services; and 

Q information on the staff’s capabilities (i.e., credentials) and reputation in the 
community. 

Q Negotiated an interagency agreement or contract for service? 

Q Received clarification on 

□ treatment and services provided; 

Q notification and discharge communication; 

Q treatment and referral criteria; 

Q confidentiality issues; 

Q frequency and type of client contact; 

Q assessment criteria; 

Q frequency and type of contact between agencies; and 

Q success and failure criteria. 

Q Written interagency agreements or contracts? 

Q Consulted legal counsel? 

Q Ensured the written contracts or interagency agreements are realistic, reasonable, and 
have explicit and enforceable provisions? 

Q Evaluated the services delivered? 



Q Developed measurable objectives that were agreed upon at the onset of the interagency 

S rtnership as to how to evaluate 
client outcome; 

□ system effectiveness; 

□ cost-benefits; and 
Q client and staff satisfaction. 



Q Maintained partnership and communication with service providers? 

Q Identified and established techniques and strategies for maintaining a positive relationship 
and solid communication with service providers? 
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INTRODUCTION 

This chapter will examine some of the “nuts and 
bolts” issues confronted by teen court programs. 
What program model will be followed? Should 
the program serve a sentencing function only? 
What types of case management practices 
should be implemented? 



Developing effective case management 
practices and designing an efficient 
system for maintaining information can 
help assure program accountability 
and integrity ... 



By answering these questions, program 
developers will be able to define the function 
and model of the teen court and design 
procedures and protocols that can establish 
program continuity and lessen the confusion and 
frustration among staff and teen court 
participants. Developing effective case 
management practices and designing an efficient 
system for maintaining information can help 
assure program accountability and integrity and 
provide a means for tracking data that can be 
useful in future program evaluations. 

By the end of this chapter, readers will have the 
knowledge to 

0 choose an appropriate program model and 
legal procedure; 

0 determine the logistical arrangements for the 
teen court program; and 

0 institute effective case management practices. 

SELECTING A TEEN COURT 
PROGRAM MODEL AND LEGAL 
PROCEDURE 

As explained in more detail in Chapter 1 , there 
are two major models of teen court programs in 
operation across the nation — trial models and 
peer jury models. The main distinction between 
the two types of models is that trial models use 



prosecuting and defense attorneys to question 
the defendant; in peer jury models, the jurors 
question the defendant directly. When 
determining which program model to follow, 
teen court program developers may want to 
contact programs operating under each model 
and discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
associated with each type. For further 
information. Appendix A provides a listing of 
some of the teen court programs that follow each 
of the models outlined in the introductory 
chapter. 

Also, as mentioned in Chapters 1 and 4, a 
decision that must be made by program 
developers is whether the teen court will serve a 
sentencing function only, or whether the teen 
court will have the power to determine guilt or 
innocence. According to the American 
Probation and Parole Association’s, (APPA, 
1994) teen court survey, the vast majority of 
these programs require youthful offenders to 
plead guilty or nolo contendere prior to their 
participation in the program. In doing so, they 
sign a waiver voluntarily agreeing (with the 
consent of their legal guardian) to be sentenced 
by a jury of their peers. The primary function of 
the teen court hearing is to examine the 
mitigating and aggravating circumstances of the 
case to determine an appropriate sentence for the 
teen court defendant. 

There are exceptions to this typical function of 
teen court programs. In programs that do not 
require teen court defendants to plead guilty as a 
prerequisite for participation, the function of a 
teen court hearing is to examine the facts of the 
case and make a determination of guilt, and 
then, if necessary, determine an appropriate 
sentence. Coordinators of some of the programs 
operating in this manner report that the majority 
of youthful offenders do plead guilty, in which 
case the youth court then serves a sentencing 
function. 

Program developers should weigh the 
advantages and disadvantages when determining 
whether to serve a sentencing function only or 
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whether to determine guilt or innocence. Factors to 
examine include 

0 any applicable legal issues (e.g., due 
process); 

0 the impact the function could have on the 
overall program purpose, goals, and 
objectives; 

0 the amount of time needed to conduct trials 
to determine guilt; and 

0 the amount of training needed for volunteers. 

After determining the program model that will 
be followed, program developers also will need 
to establish the legal procedure (i.e., “order of 
trial”) to be emulated for each case. This 
procedure defines briefly the sequence of events 
for each hearing and can help diminish the chaos 



and confusion among teen court staff and 
program participants. See Figures 7-1 and 7-2 
for examples of an order of trial followed for 
trial and peer jury model programs whose main 
function is to determine an appropriate sentence. 

Programs also may want to consider preparing a 
script that outlines in detail the courtroom 
protocol to be observed during the hearings. 

This protocol provides a summary of what 
volunteers say at each point during the hearing. 
In designing a protocol, teen court program 
developers may want to obtain examples from 
existing teen court programs and seek the 
assistance of judges and attorneys in adapting 
them to the local program’s needs. A sample 
teen court courtroom protocol may be found in 
Appendix E. 



Figure 7-1: Sample Order of Trial - Trial Model 

SAMPLE 

Order off TMal - TDrial Model 

1. The jury is called forward by the bailiff to take its place in the jury box and is sworn in by the judge. 

2. The clerk calls the case docket number and the defendant’s name in a strong clear voice. 

3. The judge asks the defendant to come forward, and stand before the clerk. 

4. The clerk swears in the defendant. 

5. The judge states to the jury what the case is about. 

6. The prosecuting attorney asks the defendant to state his or her name and give a brief statement of the 
charge. The prosecuting attorney begins asking questions and, when finished, states, “No further questions 
at this time. Your Honor.” 

7. The defense attorney begins asking questions. When finished, the defense attorney says, “No further 
questions at this time. Your Honor.” 

8. The prosecuting attorney may redirect at this time; the defense attorney may likewise redirect. If the 
prosecuting and defense attorneys have no redirect questions, they say, “The prosecuting rests” and “The 
defense rests.” 

9. The prosecution makes summation sentencing recommendations of case to jury. 

10. The defense makes summation sentencing recommendations of case to jury. 

11. The judge instructs the jury of its duty and directs the bailiff to obtain the Jury Report Form from the clerk. 
The bailiff gives the form to the jury foreperson, and the jury is sent to deliberate. 

12. At this point, another jury is brought in and a new case begins. 

13. After the second jury has heard its case and the first jury has reached a decision, the bailiff advises the 
court. The second jury is led by the bailiff to the deliberation room, while the first jury is brought back into 
the courtroom. At this point, the bailiff takes the Jury Report Form from the foreperson and lets the judge 
review it. It is then handed back to the bailiff, who gives it to the foreperson. The judge then calls the 
defendant forward and directs the defendant to face the jury while the foreperson reads the sentence. 

14. The judge then instructs the defendant to take the Juror Report Form to the coordinator. The bailiff takes 
defendant and the legal guardian(s) back to the coordinator, where the necessary forms are completed and 
the jury disposition is finalized. 

15. The judge thanks the jury, which may remain for the next case while the second jury deliberates. 

Source: Dawson et al., nd 
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Figure 7-2: Sample Order of Trial - Peer Jury Model 

SAMPLE 

Order of Trial - Peer Jury Mode! 

1. Jurors are seated on benches, with the 
foreperson in front row as chairperson. 

Clerk sits at desk. 

2. Bailiff calls defendant into courtroom. 

3. Court clerk calls cases and gives 
foreperson the file. 

4. Oath is given to the defendant by an adult. 

5. The peer jury questions the defendant. 

6. The foreperson keeps the discussion on 
track. 

7. Once questioning is completed, the 
foreperson asks the defendant to return to 
open seating. 

8. The jury retires to jury room to deliberate. 

9. The jurors return to the courtroom and the 
foreperson reads the verdict. 

10. The foreperson instructs the defendant to 
go with the bailiff to the teen court office to 
complete paperwork. 

1 1 . The bailiff gets the paperwork from the 
clerk and takes the defendant and the 
defendant’s legal guardian(s) to the teen 
court office. 

Source: Blair, nd 

DETERMINING LOCATION AND 
OTHER LOGISTICAL ISSUES 

Another important decision facing program 
developers concerns where and when the teen 
court will hold its sessions. Aside from securing 
office space for staff, teen court programs need 
access to a facility in which to hold hearings. 
The optimal location is in an existing 
courtroom. A real courtroom helps set an 
appropriate tone and invokes an atmosphere 
conducive to the seriousness of the proceedings. 
It also helps reduce the amount of setup time 
needed prior to the hearings. Judges and other 
city and county officials can be helpful when 
trying to secure this type of space. 

In the Youth Court Handbook developed for the 
Youth Court of Ada County, Idaho, Hay and 



Manz (1992) say that programs holding teen 

court in a facility other than a courtroom need 

0 a long table for the judge and court clerk; 

0 a plug outlet close by for a tape machine (if 
recording proceedings); 

0 a United States flag and state flag; 

0 a witness chair; 

0 chairs for the jury; 

0 a table and chairs for the prosecuting 
attomey(s); 

0 a table and chairs for the defense attomey(s) 
and the defendant; 

0 chairs for the defendant’s legal guardian(s) 
and other youth court observers; 

0 a room or private area in which the 
defendants can meet with their defense 
attorneys prior to the hearing; 

0 a room or private space for prosecuting 
attomey(s) to be able to meet and prepare for 
their case; and 

0 a separate room in which the jury can 
deliberate. 

Aside from determining the location of the 

court, some additional decisions that must be 

made include 

0 the maximum number of cases that can be 
heard during a teen court session; 

0 how often the teen court will be held (e.g., 
once a month, every week); 

0 what day(s) of the week court sessions will 
be held; and 

0 what time of the day or evening court 
sessions will be held. 

Issues impacting these decisions include 

0 the number of cases being referred to the 
program; 
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0 the function the teen court will serve (i.e., 
sentencing, determination of guilt); 

0 the program model being used; 

0 the availability of the facility; and 

0 the days or evenings when youth in the local 
community are most likely to be involved in 
other extracurricular activities (e.g., school 
events, church activities). 

ESTABLISMING EFFECTIVE 
CASE MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES 

In addition to determining the model of teen 
court that will be used and making the necessary 
logistical arrangements, each teen court program 
should develop policies and procedures 
outlining effective case management practices. 
This effort can help protect program integrity 
and aid in case monitoring and program 
evaluation. Sample forms used by various teen 
court programs may be found in Appendix D. 

Maintenance of Case Files and Program 
Records 

Because of the large number of defendants and 
volunteers involved in teen court programs, staff 
will be responsible for managing a significant 
amount of information, much of which is 
confidential in nature. Each teen court program 
should develop a method for systematically 
collecting and recording information, while 
keeping in mind how to control access to 
confidential information. 



Each teen court program should 
develop a method for systematically 
collecting and recording information, 
while keeping in mind how to control 
access to confidential information. 



A computerized system is recommended for its 
ease, speed, organizational efficiency, and 
convenience; but other options can be effective. 



A computerized system also reduces the need 
for filing space and excessive paperwork. 
However, some agencies may find it more cost- 
effective and reasonable to use a manual system 
(Growe and Schaefer, 1992). Recording 
information and designing a management 
information systems will be discussed in more 
detail in Chapter 10. 

Thorough program and individual case files 
should be kept on all defendants and volunteers 
involved in the teen court program. This section 
will focus primarily on managing an offender 
caseload, and Chapter 8 will discuss information 
to be maintained on volunteers. Case files on 
defendants should contain copies of all forms 
signed by defendants and their guardians, 
verification forms for completion of sentence 
requirements (e.g., community service, 
educational workshops), and chronological case 
notes of all contact (personal and telephone) 
made in reference to a defendant’s case. 

The following section will present an overview 
of some of the case management issues to be 
considered and the tasks to be completed during 
three stages of a teen court defendant’s 
involvement in a teen court program — before, 
during, and after the teen court hearing. 

Prehearing Tasks and Activities 

Prior to a case reaching the teen court hearing 
stage, some of the administrative tasks facing 
teen court coordinators include 

0 conducting intake interviews with defendants 
and their legal guardians; 

0 docketing youth court cases; and 

0 assigning appropriate volunteers for the teen 
court sessions. 

It also is within this time period that contact 
with the victim(s) should be initiated. As 
discussed in the previous chapter, a victim 
impact statement can be obtained to offer 
victims a chance to state how the crime affected 
them. Also, if the program allows the jury to 
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order monetary restitution, victims can provide 
useful data and documentation to help determine 
an appropriate amount to request. Information 
collected from victims should be placed in the 
defendant’s file and used during the hearing 
phase to aid in sentencing. However, in 
releasing victim information to volunteers, care 
should be taken to provide only that which is 
pertinent to the case. To protect the victim’s 
confidentiality, the victim’s address and phone 
number should not be made available to anyone 
except program staff. 

Intake Interviews 

Once a referral is received by the teen court 
program, the coordinator should schedule an 
intake interview with the defendant and the 
defendant’s legal guardian(s). The purpose of 
the intake interview is for the coordinator to 
make a final determination as to whether the 
case is appropriate for teen court, explain the 
program’s purpose and guidelines, obtain 
relevant and factual information on the 
defendant and the offense, and complete any 
necessary paperwork. 

At the beginning of the intake interview, 
coordinators should introduce themselves to 
defendants and their legal guardian(s) and 
explain the purpose of the interview and how the 
information gathered during the session will be 
used (National Center for Juvenile Justice, 

1991). Although the teen court program should 
have been explained to the defendant and 
guardian(s) at the time of referral, it is important 
that the teen court coordinator review the 
program’s purpose and guidelines in detail to 
ensure that all understand the process. Most 
teen court programs stress that participation in 
the program is voluntary. Therefore, youth and 
their guardians should be advised of their legal 
rights and be fully aware of what participation in 
the teen court program entails. To aid in this 
exchange of information, it may be helpful for 
the defendant to be given a fact sheet that 
provides pertinent information about the 
program. This sheet can be reviewed during the 



intake session and signed by the defendant, legal 
guardian(s), and the program staff. Chapter 3 
discusses due process rights of juveniles in more 
detail. 

Other forms that should be completed during the 
intake session include the following; 

<> Oath of Confidentiality. A statement signed 
by the defendant and the legal guardian 
attesting to the fact that they will not reveal 
the names or discuss the cases of which they 
become aware through their involvement in 
the teen court program. 

<> Release of Information. Releases should be 
obtained for all agencies and individuals, 
including juvenile justice system and 
community agencies, with which the teen 
court staff may need to share information 
concerning the defendant and the case (e.g., 
community service sites, referral agencies, 
counseling agencies, schools). Each release 
of information should be signed by the 
defendant and a legal guardian. 

<C> Waivers and Liability Releases. A 

statement signed by the defendant and a legal 
guardian in which they waive or release their 
right to sue the teen court program for 
damages. (See Chapter 3 for more detailed 
information on liability issues.) 

<> Waiver and Parental Consent Form. A 

form signed by the defendant and a legal 
guardian that states that they understand 
participation in the program is voluntary and 
that the defendant agrees to be sentenced by 
a jury of peers. Also, it outlines the rights the 
defendant agrees to waive in order to be 
involved in the program. 

Also during intake, staff should acquire 
information on the defendant and the offense 
that will help provide appropriate program 
services to the defendant. According to 
standards developed by the National Advisory 
Committee for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, as reported in A Desktop Guide to 
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Good Probation Practice (National Center for 
Juvenile Justice, 1991) information gathered 
during an intake interview should be only that 
which is essential for decision making. The 
interviewer should attempt to balance the need 
for information with the youth and the family’s 
desire to avoid unnecessary invasions of 
privacy. 

Issues to discuss and record during the intake 
session include the specific details of the 
offense; any action taken by the legal 
guardian(s) to address the problem behavior 
(e.g., punishment, counseling); any gestures 
taken by the defendant to remedy the problem 
(e.g., victim compensation); and problems, 
issues, and circumstances in the youth’s family, 
school, or peer relationships leading up to the 
incident (e.g., substance abuse, poor grades, or 
poor attendance at school) that may have 
contributed to the youth engaging in the 
delinquent behavior. Coordinators should 
synthesize this information to determine what 
details should be provided to teen court 
volunteers to use in the sentencing process. 
Also, staff should provide informal referrals for 
additional services to defendants and their 
family, if needed. 



Among the elements needed for 
intervention efforts to be effective is a 
swift and certain response (Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, 1993). 



Docket Cases 

Among the elements needed for intervention 
efforts to be effective is a swift and certain 
response (Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, 1993). Once the intake 
interview has been completed and a case has 
been accepted into the program, it must be 
docketed for court. Attempts should be made to 
schedule cases so they are heard in a timely 
manner (i.e., less than two months after intake). 
Some teen court coordinators assign a court date 
and time during intake, while others send 



defendants a teen court summons indicating the 
date and time they are scheduled to appear 
before the youth court. Log sheets and court 
calendars can be created to track the dates that 
cases are assigned for court and to track the final 
case dispositions. If referrals increase to the 
point that cases cannot be docketed in a timely 
manner, programs may need to consider 
increasing the frequency of court sessions or 
decreasing the number of cases referred. 

Assigning Volunteers to Court 

The number and types of volunteers needed for 
each court session will depend on the model of 
teen court chosen and the number of cases being 
heard that session. Figure 7-3 illustrates the 
potential number and types of volunteers needed 
for a teen court session scheduled to hear four 
cases, operating under Trial Model A (as 
described in Chapter 1). 

Figure 7-3: Number and Types of Volunteers Needed 

1 adult judge 
1 youth court clerk 
1 youth bailiff 

20 youth jurors (6-8 jurors hearing two cases 
each) 

2-4 youth prosecuting attorneys 
2-4 youth defense attorneys 
Total = 27-31 voluntees needed 



Coordinators should schedule more volunteers 
than actually may be needed to compensate for 
volunteers who cancel at the last minute or fail 
to show. When selecting volunteers, the 
coordinator should attempt to generate a diverse 
group of volunteers who represent the social, 
economic, and ethnic makeup of the community. 
To assist staff in this task, a form should be 
developed that lists the volunteers and their 
respective roles for a given trial date. This form 
also can be used the night of the trial as a means 
for checking in volunteers as they arrive. In 
addition, a mechanism should be established for 
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notifying volunteers when they have been 
selected for a certain session. 



When selecting volunteers, the 
coordinator should attempt to generate 
a diverse group of volunteers who 
represent the social, economic, and 
ethnic makeup of the community. 

Program coordinators should determine when 
case information will be supplied to teen court 
volunteer attorneys for preparation purposes. 
Options include (1) sending case information to 
teen court volunteers in advance (e.g. one to two 
weeks before the teen court session); and (2) 
giving case information to teen court volunteers 
on the day or night the teen court session is held 
(e.g., 30-60 minutes before the first teen court 
hearing). 

According to Scott Peterson, Director of the 
Youth Courts of the Capital Districts, Inc., 
sending information to volunteers well in 
advance allows the attorneys the chance to talk 
to defendants, parents, victims, and other 
concerned parties and to gather pertinent 
information for the sentencing hearing. 

Teen Court Hearings Tasks and Activities 

Hearing nights are busy times for program staff 
and volunteers. To ensure a smooth and 
efficient teen court hearing, it is imperative that 
the procedure to be followed is outlined, 
communicated, and understood by all 
participants prior to the hearings. All staff and 
volunteers must be cognizant of their roles and 
be able to perform their duties in a professional 
manner. 

Before the actual hearings begin, time should be 
allotted for other activities and tasks that occur 
prior to the youth court hearings, such as 

0 meetings between attorneys and defendants 
to gather information and prepare for the 
trial; 



^ checking in of volunteers; 

0 explanation of proceedings and administering 
oath of confidentiality to volunteers and teen 
court observers; and 

^ the jury selection process. 

Often, the teen court coordinator will not be 
present in the courtroom during each hearing. 
Therefore, methods should be developed to 
provide a record of each teen court hearing. 

This record can help furnish program staff with 
information for use when conducting followup 
interviews or making case or program decisions 
at a later date. Also, forms created can assist 
volunteers in carrying out their roles more 
effectively and efficiently. Example forms that 
teen court programs could use during trial 
proceedings include the following: 

^ Confldentiality Oath. An oral oath 
delivered at the beginning of each trial in 
which those present agree not to reveal 
names or discuss cases that they become 
aware of during the teen court proceedings. 

^ Jury Verdict Form. A form that the jury 
completes for each case that outlines the 
sentence being imposed on the defendant. 

^ Case Analysis Form. A form that youth 
attorneys can use to help organize facts and 
information when preparing for a case. 

^ Judge’s Notes. A form that a judge can use 
to keep track of the facts of the case and note 
reasons for certain processes or concerns 
related to the case. 

^ Clerk’s Record of the Hearing. A form 
kept on each case that provides the names of 
the persons involved in the trial (i.e., 
attorneys, judge, defendant, guardians) and 
the sentence imposed by the jury. 

^ Bailiff’s Form. A record of jurors, attorneys, 
clerks, and judge selected for each case. 
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Jury Selection 

Teen court jurors have one of the most important 
roles to perform. They are charged with 
weighing the circumstances of the offense and 
determining an appropriate sentence for one of 
their peers. Because of the seriousness of the 
duty before them, care should be taken when 
determining how the jury for each case will be 
selected. 



assign jurors who are close in age and share the 
social, economic, and ethnic background of the 
defendant. While keeping these factors in mind, 
programs also should strive to compose a jury 
panel consisting of a reasonable balance 
between volunteers and defendants. Figure 7-4 
provides a listing of some questions to consider 
when establishing policy about or choosing jury 
panels. 



Teen court Jurors have one of the most 
important roles to perform. They are 
charged with weighing the 
circumstances of the offense and 
determining an appropriate sentence 
for one of their peers. 

The majority of teen court programs require 
defendants to serve at least one time on a jury 
(APPA, 1994); therefore, the combination of 
past defendants and youth volunteers should 
generate a large pool from which jurors can be 
selected. Because the premise behind teen court 
programs is that a defendant will be judged by a 
jury of peers, if at all possible, there should be 
jurors on the panel who share common traits 
with the defendant. Efforts should be made to 



Posthearing Tasks and Activities 

After a case has been heard and a sentence has 
been determined by the jury, some 
administrative tasks remain. These include: 

0 followup interviews with the defendant and 
legal guardians; 

0 case monitoring; and 

0 the termination of cases. 

Followup Interviews 

Following the hearing, the defendant and legal 
guardian(s) should meet with the teen court 
coordinator to discuss and sign the jury 
disposition. This usually is done immediately 
following the hearing. The defendant should be 



Figure 7-4: Considerations for Selecting Jury Panels 



Sdectiing Jury Pauels 

0 Will jury panels be selected for each case prior to the hearing, or will jurors be assigned to 
specific cases randomly on the night of the hearing? 

0 When possible, are jury panels composed of individuals who share common traits with the 
defendant? 

0 Is there a reasonable balance of volunteers and past defendants on each jury panel? 

0 Have measures been put in place to determine if any jury member is or could be prejudiced to 
the defendant in some way that would affect the fairness of the proceedings (e.g., is friends 
with, has had trouble with, is related to the defendant)? 

0 How and at what points can a juror be removed from the case? 

0 Will attempts be made to place a certain number of jurors on each panel who have had training 
in conflict resolution, listening, and communication skills? 

0 How far in advance will jurors be notified they are required to report for jury duty? 
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given instructions on how to make arrangements 
to comply with the jury’s sentence, including 
information on how to arrange for the 
completion of community service hours, 
payment of restitution, attendance at educational 
workshops, and completion of letters of apology. 
Defendants also should be made aware of the 
deadline for completion, the result of 
compliance, and the consequence(s) of 
noncompliance with the program. 

Case Monitoring 

Program staff are responsible for monitoring a 
defendant’s compliance with the sentence 
imposed by the jury. Depending on the jury’s 
recommendations for a case, this monitoring 
could entail 

<0* being aware of where a defendant is 
performing community service hours so 
periodic inquiries concerning progress can be 
made; 

0 knowing where and when defendants are 
scheduled to attend educational counseling 
sessions and following up to ensure sessions 
are completed satisfactorily; and 

0 establishing a procedure for the management, 
collection, and disbursement of monetary 
restitution. 

Community service policies and procedures vary 
among teen court programs. Each teen court 
will need to establish a policy that outlines who 
is responsible for selecting and making 
arrangements for community service placement 
(e.g., defendant, teen court staff), how often 
progress will be monitored (e.g., weekly, 
monthly), and how verification of hours will be 
obtained (e.g., time sheet, letter from community 
service site). This policy should be explained to 
defendants during the followup interview and 
communicated to all community service sites. 

If youth are ordered to attend educational 
workshops or counseling provided by outside 
agencies, policies similar to that described above 
need to be developed outlining how those 



referrals will be made. Teen court staff should 
be aware of the method each agency would like 
used and the type of information needed when 
making the referral. A feedback mechanism 
should be built in to inform teen court staff 
when the defendant has been accepted for 
service and when the defendant has completed 
the obligation. Formal interagency agreements 
outlining the services to be rendered between 
outside community resources and teen court 
programs may be helpful in guaranteeing that 
teen court defendants receive prompt services. 



Formal interagency agreements 
outlining the services to be rendered 
between outside community resources 
and teen court programs may be 
helpful in guaranteeing that teen court 
defendants receive prompt services. 

Programs that allow juries to order defendants to 
pay monetary restitution must develop a 
procedure and policies concerning how the 
restitution process will be managed. Issues to be 
considered when managing restitution payments 
are outlined in more detail in Chapter 6. 

Terminating Cases 

Policies and procedures need to be developed 
for how cases will be terminated — including 
cases completed successfully, and cases in 
which the defendants do not comply with their 
sentences. 

For many youth court programs, successful 
completion means dismissal of the charges 
against the youth and/or expungement of their 
records. If a youth fails to comply with the teen 
court program’s requirements, then a procedure 
needs to be in place to return the youth to the 
originating source for further action. In some 
jurisdictions, this may mean the youth is 
processed through the formal juvenile court 
system. For example, in Texas, youth who are 
17 years of age and older can have warrants 
issued if teen court conditions are not completed 
and the fine is not paid. 
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Teen court staff should solicit the assistance of 
judges and attorneys in the local juvenile justice 
system to determine what procedure should be 
adopted to ensure that cases are disposed of 
properly. All necessary forms should be 
completed and the appropriate agencies and 
persons notified of the final disposition of the 
case. 

Exit Interviews 

Some programs conduct exit interviews with 
defendants and their legal guardians when all 
program requirements have been completed. 
Exit interviews offer an opportunity for staff to 
confirm that defendants have completed their 
sentence and to explain what defendants can 
expect concerning dismissal or expungement of 
their records. In addition, exit interviews offer 



an opportunity for staff to invite feedback from 
defendants and their legal guardians on their 
experiences with the program and to encourage 
defendants to remain active in the teen court 
program as youth volunteers. 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter provided an overview of various 
procedures and case management practices that 
teen courts can implement. In addition to the 
examples provided in this Guide, sample 
courtroom protocols and forms can be obtained 
from existing teen court programs. Program 
developers are encouraged to locate existing 
resources and then adapt them to fit local needs 
and priorities. 
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CHECKLIST FOR PROGRAM MODEL, PROCEDURE, AND CASE 

MANAGEMENT 

Have teen court program organizers or staff — 

Q Determined the function of the teen court program? 

Q Established whether the program will serve a sentencing function only, or whether it will 
have the capacity to determine guilt and innocence? 

Q Examined issues such as legal restrictions; the program’s purpose, goals and objectives; 
time factors; and training of volunteers when making this decision? 

Q Chosen a program model and developed a courtroom protocol? 

Q Determined what program model the program will follow? 

Q Defined volunteer roles necessary for this model? (Note: Chapter 8 discusses volunteers 
in more detail.) 

Q Determined the order of events that will occur during each teen court hearing? 

Q Written a courtroom protocol to be followed for each hearing? 

Q Chosen a location for the teen court hearings to be held? 

Q Examined the availability of an existing courtroom and other places in which a courtroom 
can be simulated (e.g., classroom)? 

Q Determined what is needed to set up a courtroom if an existing courtroom is not available 
for use? 

Q Determined the number of cases that can be heard per teen court session, and when and how 

often teen court sessions should be held? 

O Examined the number of cases being referred (or expected to be referred) to the program? 

Q Ascertained if more than one courtroom is available for use during hearing days and 

evenings? 

Q Examined factors such as the those discussed in the two questions above to determine 
how often cases should be heard (e.g., once a week, once a month, etc.)? 

Q Considered factors such as extracurricular activities and other scheduling conflicts of 
volunteers when determining the best day(s) of the week and the best time of day for 
hearings to be held? 
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Q Developed procedures for effective case management practices and program operation? 

□ Determined how program information and data on program participants (i.e., volunteers 
and defendants) will be maintained (i.e., management information system)? 

Q Determined the type of information to be kept on defendants and volunteers? 

Q Determined what types of forms are necessary for each stage of the court program (i.e., 

prehearing, during the teen court hearing, and following the teen court hearing)? 

Q Developed a method for cpnducting intake interviews with defendants and their legal 
guardians? 

Q Developed a procedure for docketing cases for teen court? 

Q Developed a mechanism for assigning and notifying appropriate volunteers for teen court 
sessions? 

Q Examined issues related to jury selection to develop the best method for selecting jury 
panels for teen court hearings? 

Q Determined the tasks and activities that will occur prior to the teen court hearings (e.g., 
meetings between attorneys and defendants, check-in and assignment of volunteers, 
explanation of the hearing proceedings, administering of the oath of confidentiality to 
volunteers and teen court observers)? 

□ Developed a mechanism that will provide the teen court coordinator with information that 
transpires during the hearing? 

Q Developed a procedure for followup interviews to discuss jury verdicts with defendants 
and their legal guardians? 

□ Developed policies and procedures on how case progress will be monitored (i.e., 
compliance with jury recommendations such as community service hours, attendance at 
educational workshops or counseling, and payment of monetary restitution)? 

Q Developed a mechanism for the successful and unsuccessful termination of cases? 
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INTRODUCTION 

Volunteers are the backbone of all teen court 
programs. No teen court should recruit youth 
and adult volunteers, however, until it gives 
thoughtful consideration to where it could use 
their assistance. Volunteers used unwisely can 
end up feeling that their time is being wasted 
and may feel that their time could be better 
spent assisting another agency (Fulton, Stone, 
and Gendreau, 1994). 

At times, the use of volunteers can create 
additional work for program staff. Unless care 
is taken in recruitment, training, and the use of 
volunteers, teen court staff may find themselves 
in situations in which a volunteer is 
counterproductive. Considering all the other 
burdens with which program staff must deal, 
this situation should be avoided. A careful 
examination of where a program can use the 
assistance of volunteers will lead to the effective 
use of available community resources (Fulton, 
Stone, and Gendreau, 1994). 

At the conclusion of this chapter, the reader will 
be able to 

^ define possible volunteer roles within a teen 
court program; 

^ determine methods for targeting and 
recruiting volunteers; 

^ develop a volunteer training program; and 

^ develop methods for sustaining volunteer 
support and commitment. 

EXAMINING POSSIBLE 
VOLUNTEER ROLES 

As has been stated and illustrated throughout 
this Guide, volunteers participate in and provide 
services for teen court programs in many ways. 
For example, all teen courts rely on youth and 
adult volunteers to carry out the actual teen 
court hearings. Beyond that, the extent and 



capacity in which programs use volunteers 
differ. Involving community members in teen 
court programs in creative ways can help 
increase community support and ownership of 
the program and can help reduce the workload 
of overburdened staff. 



Involving community members in teen 
court programs in creative ways can 
help increase community support and 
ownership of the program and can help 
reduce the workload of overburdened 
staff. 



This section will begin by describing the 
traditional roles that volunteers assume in teen 
court programs. It also will describe additional 
ways to capitalize on the talents of youth and 
adult volunteers to help accomplish program 
goals and objectives. 

TVaditional Youth Volunteer Roles 

As discussed in previous chapters, depending on 
the model of teen court program being used, the 
following are typical volunteer roles assumed by 
youth. 

Defense attorneys. Represent the interests 
of the defendants during the hearing. 

^ Prosecuting attorneys. Represent the 
interests of the “state” during the hearing. 

^ Court clerks. Keep a record of the court 
proceedings, swear in the jury and witnesses, 
and assist the judge during the youth court 
session. 

^ Bailiffs. Sign in youth court volunteers, 
open the youth court session by announcing 
the judge, escort the jury to and from 
deliberations. 

^ Jurors. Hear the circumstances of the case 
and determine constructive sentences for the 
defendants. 

Some teen court programs use teens in the role 
of judge as well. In these programs, the youth 
judge is mainly responsible for presiding over 
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the youth court proceedings and is usually an 
older adolescent who has served in the volunteer 
roles of youth defense and prosecuting 
attorneys. In teen court programs in which there 
is no peer jury, the youth judge is responsible for 
determining the appropriate sentence for the 
youthful offender. 

Traditional Adult Volunteer Roles 

According to responses from the American 
Probation and Parole Association (APPA, 1994) 
teen court survey, the following are the most 
frequent three ways in which teen court 
programs reported using adult volunteers: 

0 Judges for youth court hearings. The 

judge presides over the teen court hearing 
and ensures rules of procedure are followed. 
In very rare cases, the judge may intervene or 
overrule a jury’s verdict and impose one 
within the youth court’s guidelines. An adult 
volunteer judge with a legal background 
(e.g., judge, attorney) offers programs the 
opportunity to have someone participating in 
the court proceedings who can handle any 
legal issues that may arise and who can 
address youth volunteers’ questions about 
legal procedure during the course of the trial. 

0 Training facilitators. An important aspect 
of the teen court program is the knowledge 
that youth gain and the experience that they 
receive in the legal and judicial system. 

Also, teen court programs offer an 
opportunity for youth to develop and enhance 
life and coping skills (e.g., listening, problem 
solving, conflict resolution, negotiating). To 
ensure that youth are comfortable with and 
able to carry out the roles in which they are 
placed, they should receive adequate training 
and guidance. Professionals, especially those 
who work within the legal and judicial 
system (e.g., judges, lawyers), can educate 
youth volunteers on the legal and judicial 
structure, rules, and procedures, while 
professionals in social service and counseling 
fields can be effective trainers for helping 
youth enhance life and coping skills. 



0 Advisory board and task force members. 

Recruiting individuals with various 
backgrounds and expertise to serve on 
advisory boards and task forces is one way in 
which teen court programs have organized 
and mobilized the community to aid in areas 
such as program development, fundraising, 
and marketing. 

Additional Youth Volunteer Roles 

Aside from performing the traditional teen court 
volunteer roles, youth also should be encouraged 
to participate in the organizational and 
managerial side of the program. One 
contributing factor to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency cited in research is the lack of 
meaningful roles for youth in society (Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
1993; Calhoun, 1988; Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development, 1992). Teen courts 
place youth in integral roles that can empower 
them to address problems within their local 
community. 



Teen courts place youth in integral 
roles that can empower them to 
address problems within their local 
community. 

The following are additional functions that 
youth can assume in teen court programs: 

0 Serving in advisory roles. Often, youth do 
not have an opportunity to provide input on 
the development and operation of programs 
that are designed to address their needs 
(Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, 1992). Youth can make 
valuable and important contributions by 
serving as members of advisory committees, 
task forces, and boards of directors of teen 
court programs. 

Youth can identify issues with which 
community youth are struggling (Carnegie 
Council on Adolescent Development, 1992) 
and offer insight into the types of approaches 
that are likely to work when attempting to 
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address youth-oriented issues. Their fresh 
ideas and viewpoints can be positive 
contributions to committees that typically are 
composed of adults, who may have skewed 
perceptions of youth and their needs. Also, 
youth who volunteer and participate in other 
capacities with the program (e.g., attorneys, 
jurors, defendants) can provide insight on the 
effectiveness of the program’s practices 
based on firsthand experience and help 
develop solutions to problems encountered. 

In essence, the more direct involvement and 
control that youth can have in the program, 
the more of a stake they are likely to develop 
in the program and its success. Figure 8-1 
illustrates one method for involving teens in 
an advisory capacity. 

0 Acting in mentoring and teaching roles. 

Placing youth in mentoring and teaching 
roles with other youth can help to enhance 
the peer influence aspect of the teen court 
program. Peer tutoring, peer discussion 
groups, peer mentoring programs, and youth 
leadership programs are examples of ways in 
which teen courts are providing outlets for 



delinquency-prone youth to establish 
relationships with more conventional peers. 
Figure 8-2 discusses the Los Angeles County 
Teen Court Program’s Youth Leadership 
Program. 

0 Assisting in the recruitment of volunteers. 

Certainly, youth can spread the word about 
teen court to their friends; however, youth 
also should be encouraged to help identify 
new and creative ways to recruit volunteers. 
In addition, when developing a recruiting 
plan, youth should be asked what qualities 
they would like to see in the adult volunteers 
working with the program. 

0 Marketing the youth court program. It is 

vital that the community be aware and 
supportive of the teen court program 
throughout all stages of development, 
implementation, and operation. Youth can be 
powerful and persuasive advocates of the 
program. One tactic used by some programs 
is to have youth and adult volunteers 
accompany staff when making presentations 
to groups. Program staff can discuss the 



Figure 8-1: Youth Review Boards 



One way teen court programs can encourage and obtain youth input into the overall program and 
function of the program is through the use of youth review boards. To ensure the board reflects 
diverse viewpoints, attempts should be made to assemble a group of approximately 8 to 10 youth 
volunteers and past defendants. These review boards can offer insight into how the program is 
functioning and help staff develop strategies to remedy identified problems. As particular areas of 
concern (e.g., jury deliberations, volunteer recruitment, volunteer training) are identified by the 
review board, it may be beneficial to form subcommittees to address uses in more detail. Adult 
volunteers with background and expertise in identified areas could be asked to serve on the 
subcommittees with the selected youth to assist in developing solutions and strategies for 
addressing the problem(s). Youth review boards can be established to serve several purposes, 
including 

0 to review teen court policies and practices; 

0 to identify procedural problems encountered during the hearings; 

0 to expose areas in which additional training may be needed for teen court volunteers; and 

0 to examine the dispositions of cases being heard by the teen court to address inconsistencies 
and potential problem areas caused by the nature of the cases being heard. 
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Figure 8-2: Los Angeles Youth Leadership Program 



The Youth Leadership Program of the Los Angeles County Probation Department recruits and 
trains young people between the ages of 16 and 21 to serve as volunteer interns within the 
probation department. The interns are placed with various programs throughout the department 
and volunteer a minimum of 16 hours per week. The teen court program is one of the programs 
offered within the probation department to which these volunteers can be assigned. 

In August 1995, two Youth Leadership Program volunteers (aged 21) were volunteering for the 
teen court program. One of the volunteers began interning for the teen court program when she 
was 19. Responsibilities of the volunteer interns include 

❖ meeting with youth defendants after the peer jury hearing to discuss the sentencing 
conditions; 

❖ assisting defendants in locating a community service placement; 

❖ assisting defendants and their families in locating and accessing counseling services and 
parenting classes; and 

^ monitoring the defendant’s compliance with the peer jury’s recommendations. 

The volunteers work closely with and are supervised by probation staff. Although placed in a 
position in which they are responsible for monitoring the defendant’s compliance with the 
program, it is stressed that the Youth Leadership Program volunteers are there to serve as positive 
role models and assist defendants and their families in attaining required and needed services. 
Youth Leadership Program volunteers who work with the teen court report that since they are close 
in age to many of the defendants, they can relate to and develop a rapport with the defendants in 
ways in which an older adult volunteer may not. 



program from an administrative point of 
view, while the volunteers can speak about 
the program from a more personal view. 
Hearing and learning about a program from 
those directly involved can help lend 
credibility to the presentation and the 
program. 

^ Organizing and participating in 

fundraising events. One of the obstacles 
reported by most teen court programs is the 
difficulty in securing funding for the 
program. Youth volunteers can be 
encouraged to help seek ways to keep the 
program viable by assisting in presentations 
to possible contributors and by organizing 
and participating in fundraising events. 

Additional Adult Volunteer Roles 

The following are additional ways in which 



adult volunteers are used in youth court 

programs: 

0 Monitors (e.g., courtroom, jury room). 

There is much activity on the days and 
evenings in which youth court hearings are 
held, and program staff often are busy 
performing numerous administrative tasks. 
Teen court coordinators may find it helpful to 
have another adult(s) present (aside from the 
volunteer judge) to help keep order and 
monitor the proceedings. 

In addition to maintaining order, adult 
monitors can observe the proceedings and 
identify areas that may need to be addressed 
by program staff. For example, some 
programs have an adult present in the jury 
room while the jury deliberates. The role of 
the adult is not to actively participate in the 
deliberations; however, the adult can respond 
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to questions that the jury may have, and also 
can observe the jury members’ interaction 
and discussion and provide feedback to the 
program coordinator on areas in which the 
jury may need additional training in order to 
improve its functioning. 

Adults in the jury room is a controversial 
issue for teen court programs. Figure 8-3 
outlines some of the benefits and drawbacks 
commonly cited when this issue is raised. If 
in doubt about whether this is an appropriate 
role for adult volunteers, programs should 
examine the advantages and disadvantages 
and seek input from the youth volunteers. 
Some youth are adamantly opposed to adults 
routinely observing jury deliberations, while 
other youth are not intimidated by it and feel 
it would solve more problems than it would 
create. 

♦ Mentors to defendants and to youth 
volunteers. In addition to the use of 
volunteers as facilitators for structured 
training sessions, some programs have 
matched adult lawyers (or law students) with 



youth defense and prosecuting attorneys to 
serve as mentors and consultants to the 
youth. The purpose of the mentor 
relationship is to educate youth in the law 
and also to provide them with a supportive 
person to turn to for advice and assistance in 
preparing and presenting teen court cases. 

According to APPA (1994), some programs 
using this type of mentor/consultant concept 
include 

♦ Southside Youth Council Teen Court 
Program, Indianapolis, Indiana; 

♦ Leon County Schools S.C.A.L.E.S. 
Project, Tallahassee, Florida; 

♦ Osceola Teen Court, Inc., Kissimmee, 
Florida; 

♦ Arvada Teen Court, Arvada, 

Colorado; and 

♦ Aurora Teen Court, Aurora, Colorado. 

♦ Educational group leaders. Teen court 
programs that are unable to locate or contract 
with agencies in the community for the 



Figure 8-3: Pros and Cons of Using Adult Jury Room Monitors 





Adult Presence in the Jury Room 




Pros 




Cons 


♦ 


An adult presence may help 
maintain order and reduce the 
level of chaos that can occur 
during jury deliberations. 


♦ 


An adult presence may inhibit 
jurors, causing them not to 
express their opinions as 
freely. 


♦ 


Through observation, an adult 
volunteer can identify areas 
in which jury members may 
need further training. 


♦ 


An adult volunteer may 
intervene unnecessarily and 
unduly influence the jury’s 
decision. 


♦ 


Since teen court serves an 
educational purpose, an adult 
volunteer in the jury room 
can respond to questions jurors 
may have concerning legal or 
procedural issues. 


♦ 


The teen court jury is supposed 
to be modeled after the adult 
jury process, and letting an adult 
volunteer sit in the jury room 
would taint this process. 
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provision of educational services for teen 
court participants (e.g., counseling, conflict 
resolution workshops, substance abuse 
awareness classes) can recruit adult 
volunteers with expertise in the desired topic 
areas to help develop and provide these 
services in-house. 

RECRUITING AND SELECTING 
VOLUNTEERS 

Given the sensitive areas in which teen court 
volunteers will be involved, care should be 
exercised when recruiting, selecting, and 
training volunteers. This section will provide a 
framework from which program organizers can 

0 define volunteer roles and develop volunteer 
job descriptions; 

0 develop screening and application 
procedures; and 

0 develop a recruitment plan. 

The development of a volunteer training 
program will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Defining Roles and Developing Job 
Descriptions 

Individual programs should be flexible and 
creative when analyzing their needs and 
resources to determine the best use of volunteers 
for their program. Once the roles have been 
defined, volunteer job descriptions should be 
developed that outline the duties and tasks 
required for each position. Detailed job 
descriptions can aid recruiting and training 
efforts and also can reduce the likelihood of 
misconduct by volunteers. Sample youth and 
adult volunteer job descriptions may be found in 
Appendix F. 



individual programs shouid be flexibie 
and creative when anaiyzing their 
needs and resources to determine the 
best use of voiunteers for their 
program. 



Developing Screening and Application 
Procedures 

Because of their highly interactive roles, 
volunteers can have a direct impact on the teen 
court program’s ability to meet its goals and 
objectives. Volunteers should be placed in 
positions that interest them and that capitalize on 
their unique talents and skills. Careful 
consideration should be given to matching 
program needs with volunteer skills and to 
training volunteers (especially youth volunteers) 
in deficient skill areas. 

Application materials can be developed to help 
track information that will assist teen court staff 
in matching appropriate volunteers with 
appropriate tasks. Different applications should 
be developed for youth and adult volunteers. 
When developing applications for youth, desired 
information may include 
0 name and contact information; 

0 date of birth and educational level; 

0 interests and skills; 

0 employment experience (if any); 

0 extracurricular activities; 

0 previous volunteer experience; 

0 the amount of time and days or evenings for 
which they are available to volunteer; and 

0 what roles they are interested in performing 
for the teen court. 

Programs also may want to include a space on 
the application for the signature of the youth 
volunteer’s legal guardian. To enhance future 
recruitment efforts, programs may want to leave 
space on the application for volunteers to 
indicate how they found out about the teen court 
program. A sample youth volunteer application 
form may be found in Appendix F. 

Similar information should be included on adult 
volunteer applications as well. It also should 
provide information necessary to complete a 
criminal records check (if possible) and provide 
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the volunteer with an opportunity to report any 
felony or misdemeanor convictions, including 
traffic violations where appropriate. The teen 
court program also may wish to provide space 
for volunteers to articulate why they are 
interested in volunteering for the program in the 
chosen capacity. Character references also are 
an essential component of the application. Some 
teen court programs may already have 
applications for this purpose that they use with 
regular personnel. Some volunteers may be 
deterred when informed of the procedures; 
however, teen courts cannot afford to use 
volunteers who are going to be a detriment to the 
program. Community standards and norms, as 
well as the capacity in which the volunteer will 
be used, should determine how each teen court 
program weighs the importance of each item on 
the application (Fulton, Stone, and Gendreau, 
1994). 

Programs also should consider what screening 
guidelines are necessary for various volunteer 
positions. Screening is of utmost importance 
when recruiting and selecting adult volunteers 
who will be interacting with youth. All 
volunteers should complete an application form 
and, if possible, be interviewed by program staff. 
It may not be feasible to interview each youth 
volunteer formally; however, program staff 
should make a concerted effort to get to know 
each volunteer personally. 

Whenever possible, the screening process should 
be designed to allow for an exchange of 
information. Through this mutual assessment, 
staff can gain insight into the prospective 
volunteer’s attitudes, beliefs, and motives; and 
the volunteer can learn about the program’s 
purpose, procedures, and rules. This type of 
exchange can help staff and volunteers identify 
potential attitude problems or conflicts of 
interest and can help determine if the volunteer 
is suited for the particular program. Also, 



depending on unique skills and talents of 
volunteers that are revealed during the screening 
process, new areas and roles for volunteers may 
be identified (Isley, 1990). 



Programs should strive to recruit and 
secure participation from volunteers of 
all social, economic, and ethnic 




Developing a Recruitment Plan 

Programs should strive to recruit and secure 
participation from volunteers of all social, 
economic, and ethnic backgrounds. In doing so, 
however, programs will need to be prepared to 
respond to this diversity (Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development, 1992). Typically, two 
groups that are underrepresented in volunteer 
service are males and minorities. Therefore, 
programs may find it necessary to employ 
special efforts to encourage individuals from 
these groups to volunteer (McCarthy and 
McCarthy, 1991). An analysis of the breakdown 
according to gender and ethnic origin of the teen 
court youth volunteer population based on the 
APPA ( 1 994) teen court survey may be found in 
Figure 8-4. When developing a recruitment plan, 
programs should (1) evaluate from where they 
might be able to draw youth and adult volunteers 
in their local communities; and (2) determine 
possible methods and strategies for recruiting 
volunteers. 

Places to recruit volunteers may vary somewhat 
among communities. Therefore, programs 
should take a thoughtful look at the 
community’s resources and solicit input from 
youth and other stakeholders to direct 
recruitment efforts more efficiently. Figures 8-5 
and 8-6 give some possible recruitment sources 
for youth and adult volunteers. 
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Figure 8-4: Gender and Ethnic Origin of Youth Teen 
Court Volunteers 



Youth Volunteer Population 


Gender: 




Female 


58% 


Male 


42% 


Ethnic Origin: 




White 


69% 


Hispanic 


16% 


African American 


10% 


Other 


4% 



Source: APPA, 1994 



Figure 8-5: Sources for Recruiting Youth Teen Court 
Volunteers 



Somirces for RecniMiinig YomitlTi Volunteers 
0 Schools 

0 Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
0 YMCAs and YWCAs 
0 Community and recreation centers 
0 Churches 

Source: APPA, 1994 

Methods for recruiting volunteers include the 

following (Fulton, Stone, and Gendreau, 1994): 

0 Newspapers. For a general recruiting effort, 
local newspapers always offer the possibility 
of purchasing space for help wanted 
advertisements. Another possibility is to 
provide the local newspaper with a press 
release on the program itself and its need for 
volunteers. Informing the press of the teen 
court program’s efforts may spark the interest 
of a local reporter and provide the 
opportunity to highlight the program in an 
article. 

0 Television and radio. Cable television 
stations have public access channels, and 
television and radio stations are required to 



give time for public service programming. 
These avenues can be used as a forum for 
recruiting volunteers and for providing 
general education about the teen court 
program. An added benefit is that these 
services are free to the program. 

Figure 8-6: Sources for Recruiting Adult Teen Court 
Volunteers 



Sources for Recruiting Adult Volunteers 

♦ Law offices; 

♦ Schools and universities: 

♦ Business associations; and 

♦ Civic and community organizations; and 

♦ Retired citizen councils/groups. 

Source: APPA, 1994 

♦ Schools. The majority of youth in the 
community are enrolled in area schools; 
therefore, the teen court program has a 
captive audience from which recruitment 
efforts can begin. Recruiting methods in 
schools can include presentations during 
school assemblies, posters placed around the 
schools, dissemination of teen court 
newsletters, and teacher promotions of the 
teen court concept in their classes. Youth 
volunteers attending the schools can suggest 
additional recruitment strategies based on 
their experiences with the school and the 
students and their knowledge of the school’s 
activities. 

♦ Universities or colleges. Departments at 
local colleges or universities may permit the 
posting of job announcements on bulletin 
boards. Some professors may even announce 
the opportunity in classes. College 
employment services may post the 
announcement, as well. These can be 
invaluable resources in getting the message 
out to an interested population. 

♦ Churches and synagogues. Churches often 
have informational bulletin boards and may 
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allow the posting of job announcements. 
Most churches have bulletins and newsletters 
to keep the congregation informed of church 
activities. The teen court program staff could 
contact the bulletin and newsletter publisher 
to see if a volunteer recruitment 
announcement could be included. 

^ Presentations. Presentations should be 
made to interested groups such as local 
schools, civic and social organizations, and 
professional associations. When making 
presentations on the teen court program, 
efforts should be made to have staff and 
volunteers with the program speak. Youth 
and adult volunteers can attest to their 
experiences with the teen court program on a 
personal level, while staff can talk about the 
overall purpose of the program and answer 
any procedural questions that may be asked. 

^ Word of mouth. Simply through the 

contacts made every day, teen court staff and 
representatives can get the word out that 
volunteers are being recruited. Social service 
agencies and volunteer-staffed organizations 
also should be informed of the teen court 
program’s need for volunteers. 

VOLUNTEER TRAINING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Training is a critical element in any volunteer 
program. First and foremost, training provides 
volunteers with the knowledge and skills needed 
to perform their assigned tasks effectively and 
efficiently. Volunteers who receive adequate 
training are apt to function better and create 
fewer problems for the program in the long run 
(Sigler and Leenhouts, 1985). 

Second, training provides volunteers with an 
opportunity for personal growth and enrichment. 
Knowledge, skills, and experience gained as a 
result of volunteer activities can be transferred 
to other parts of volunteers’ personal and 
professional lives (Fisher and Cole, 1993). This 



is of particular importance for teen courts, as a 
major goal of these programs is to educate youth 
on the legal system and to build competencies in 
youth that will aid them when confronted with 
difficult choices and situations in other aspects 
of their lives (e.g., the decision to engage in 
alcohol and drug use or to drink and drive). 
Therefore, the significance of the educational 
experience that training opportunities can 
provide to youth volunteers in teen courts is just 
as important (if not more so) as the information 
the training sessions can provide on how to 
complete specific tasks. 



...the significance of the educationai 
experience that training opportunities 
can provide to youth voiunteers in teen 
courts is Just as important (if not more 
so) as the information the training 
sessions can provide on how to 
compiete specific tasks. 

It should be noted, however, that training efforts 
of teen court programs should not be aimed 
exclusively at youth volunteers. Because they 
are youth programs, teen courts can easily 
overlook the training needs of their adult 
volunteers. 

This section will discuss issues that should be 
considered when developing an effective teen 
court volunteer training and development 
program, including 

♦ types of and approaches to training; 

♦ selection of training content and development 
of training materials; 

♦ methods of training delivery; and 

♦ logistical arrangements to consider when 
organizing training events. 

I^pes of and Approaches to Training 

Training should be viewed as an ongoing 
process (Sigler and Leenhouts, 1985). Teen 
court programs provide information to and teach 
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volunteers about the program through a variety 
of mechanisms. Learning can occur through 
review of promotional materials (e.g., 
brochures) and conversations with other 
volunteers and staff, as well as through planned 
learning events (Fisher and Cole, 1993). There 
are three basic categories of training. They are 
as follows (Isley, 1990): 

♦ Orientation. The main purpose of an 
orientation session is to provide background 
information about the program, such as the 
program’s philosophy, history, and policies 
and procedures. Typically, volunteers are 
provided information about their roles and 
receive clarification concerning the 
relationship and authority of staff and 
volunteers. 

♦ Preservice. The purpose of preservice 
training is to equip volunteers with 
knowledge and skills that will help them 
perform specific tasks related to their 
assigned roles. 

♦ In-service. In-service training opportunities 
typically are offered on a periodic basis and 
are designed to enhance volunteer knowledge 
and skills once they have been involved with 
the program for a period of time. In-service 
training also may be used to provide 
volunteers with additional skills needed for 
new volunteer opportunities. 

The nature and extent of the training offered to 
youth and adult teen court volunteers varies 
considerably among programs. When compared 
with youth volunteer training efforts, there is 
much less emphasis (if any) placed on training 
adult volunteers. According to APPA (1994) 
teen court survey results, only 59 percent of 
programs provide training for adult volunteers, 
while 86 percent offer training sessions for 
youth volunteers. Adult volunteer training 
sessions for teen courts tend to be short 
(approximately 1 hour) and can be classified 
more along the lines of orientation sessions. 

The amount of training teen court programs 
provide to youth volunteers ranges from 1 to 



120 hours and can be categorized more often as 
preservice and in-service training (APPA, 1994). 
An innovative approach to training volunteers, 
used by a teen court program in California that 
requires cooperation of local schools, is found in 
Figure 8-7. 

When developing a volunteer training program, 
it is of the utmost importance that the training 
program be designed and delivered to meet the 
needs and maintain the interest of the volunteers 
involved (Sigler and Leenhouts, 1985). For the 
most part, individuals volunteering for teen 
court programs, whether they be youth or adults, 
have chosen to do so freely. Isley (1990) warns 
that training sessions that are too rigorous are 
likely to irritate volunteers. Conversely, training 
sessions that are too casual may leave volunteers 
feeling frustrated, anxious, and ill-equipped to 
perform their assigned tasks. Therefore, the best 
training programs are those that give volunteers 
skills and attitudes needed to accomplish their 
tasks successfully, while simultaneously offering 
the opportunity for learning, inspiration, and 
personal growth (Isley, 1990). 

Education and information dissemination can 
occur through formal settings such as organized 
training events and classes, and through 
informal means such as on-the-job training, self- 
directed activities, and mentoring relationships 
(Fisher and Cole, 1993; Sigler and Leenhouts, 
1985). The extent to which informal or formal 
approaches to training are used depends partly 
on the nature of the volunteer roles or jobs to be 
learned and the current level of knowledge of 
the volunteers for those tasks. Which approach 
is most appropriate to use also may be 
influenced by the number of volunteers to be 
trained, the amount of time available for training 
efforts, and other program activities that 
compete for time and resources (Fisher and 
Cole, 1993). 

Selection of Training Content and 
Development of Training Materials 

This section will describe briefly the essential 
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Figure 8-7: Volunteer Training Through Schools 



A unique way of training youth to serve as volunteers in the Placer County Peer Court in Auburn, 
California, occurs within schools system. A curriculum, entitled the Juvenile Justice Handbook, was 
developed by Placer County District Attorney’s and Public Defendant’s offices, and representatives 
from the courts, probation and schools to support the Peer Court activities. It has been incorporated 
into the ninth grade coursework of all secondary schools in Placer County as a Juvenile Justice Unit. 
This unit is taught over a 12-day period, with classes lasting 50-60 minutes. It is designed to teach 
students about the various agencies involved in juvenile justice, clarify the rights and responsibilities 
of youth, and provide answers to questions related to laws that impact minors. Through reading and 
group discussions, the youth study topics such as juvenile law, law enforcement, driving rules, 
contracts, and curfews. Speakers from the community (e.g., police officers, probation officers, judges, 
district attorneys, public defenders, gang experts, teen court coordinator, and staff from and youth 
being held at the California Youth Authority) are asked to make presentations on the topics related to 
their responsibilities and roles in the juvenile justice system. Presentations and discussions, on dispute 
resolution and conflict management also are provided to help students focus on alternative ways of 
resolving differences. 

Teachers who will be responsible for teaching the juvenile justice unit in their classroom attend a six- 
hour in-service training session. They are introduced to the subject matter of the unit through speakers 
from the juvenile justice system. Teachers are encouraged to use the Juvenile Justice Handbook as a 
guide and to adapt lessons according to the needs of their students’ and the community. Suggestions on 
ways various topics can be presented and activities that can be incorporated into the unit (e.g., 
assignments on law, careers, mock trials) also are discussed. 

By incorporating the issues covered in peer court training sessions into the school curricula, all ninth 
grade youth in the community are exposed to the juvenile justice system and to the peer court concept. 
Youth are not required to participate on the Peer Court after the completion of the unit: however, this 
approach does provide the Peer Court program with a mechanism for recruiting a wide range of youth 
volunteers who have the knowledge to begin serving in the various Peer Court volunteer roles. 

Evening training sessions are held each semester for youth desiring to volunteer for the Placer County 
Peer Court who have not had the benefit of being exposed to the curriculum through the classroom. 

There are efforts being made to have this curriculum placed in other secondary school systems within 
California. 



Source: Placer County Peer Court Advisory Boards nd 



components of designing and developing a 
volunteer training program, including 

0 conducting a needs assessment; 

0 establishing training goals and objectives; 
and 

0 selecting training content. 

Needs Assessment 

An effective needs assessment process will 
generate information that substantiates the need 
for training and guides the development of a 



training program. The needs assessment process 
includes (1) examining volunteer job 
descriptions to determine the knowledge and 
skills needed to perform the outlined duties; and 
(2) assessing the needs, competencies, and skill 
levels of volunteers. 

The tasks and duties outlined in volunteer job 
descriptions should be analyzed to identify 
knowledge and skills needed to perform the 
various volunteer roles efficiently and 
effectively (Sigler and Leenhouts, 1985). For 
example, one of the duties required of youth 
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defense attorneys includes presenting the 
defendant’s case to the teen court judge and jury. 
The types of knowledge or skills needed to 
perform this particular duty include (1) a basic 
understanding of the law in relation to the 
offenses targeted for teen court; and (2) 
knowledge of courtroom and judicial procedure 
(e.g., when to speak, how to address the court, 
what types of questions are allowed, when and 
under what circumstances an objection can be 
made). 

In contrast, a youth who is serving as a juror is 
required to listen to the facts of the case and 
deliberate with fellow jurors to reach a 
determination as to the most appropriate 
sentence for the defendant. While it is helpful 
for the juror to have a basic understanding of the 
law and courtroom procedure, skills that may be 
more relevant to the immediate duty include the 
ability to 

♦ listen effectively; 

♦ analyze information objectively and fairly; 
and 

♦ manage and resolve conflict when confronted 
with differing opinions among fellow jurors. 

Adult volunteer job descriptions also should be 
analyzed. As stated previously, understanding 
the knowledge and skills necessary for each 
position will make it easier for staff to recruit 
adult volunteers with the appropriate 
background. However, there still may be 
occasions in which adults can benefit from 
additional training, especially those who will be 
working closely with youth through their 
volunteer activities (e.g., monitors, teen court 
judges, training facilitators, mentors). 

To round out the needs assessment process and 
offer a basis for selecting the most pertinent 
topics for training, information gained from 
analyzing volunteer job descriptions should be 
assessed in conjunction with identified needs of 
the youth and adult volunteer population (Fisher 
and Cole, 1993). Assessing needs is an ongoing 
process; therefore, programs would be wise to 



keep a pulse on potential, as well as current, 
volunteer needs. As volunteers gain experience 
in their roles, new needs will emerge that can be 
considered when designing and enhancing future 
preservice and in-service training events. 



As volunteers gain experience in their 
roles, new needs will emerge that can 
be considered when designing and 
enhancing future preservice and in- 
service training events. 

Fisher and Cole (1993) suggest that volunteer 
needs be assessed using such strategies as 

♦ surveys and questionnaires; 

♦ group discussions; 

♦ staff interviews with volunteers; and 

♦ observation by staff of volunteer 
performance. 

More than one method should be used to gain 
more accurate and beneficial information. 

Establishing Training Goals and Objectives 
A direct outcome of the needs assessment 
process is the development of training goals and 
objectives. Training goals describe the general 
purpose of the training while objectives define 
the criteria for training success. Objectives 
describe what volunteers will know, be able to 
do, and how their attitudes may be affected as a 
result of the training experience. Objectives also 
should be written to show how performance will 
be measured. This can serve as a guide for 
course development, course content, 
instructional methods, learning opportunities, 
and evaluation measures. To write effective, 
practical objectives, training developers must 
distill information from the needs assessment 
into a list of essential skills, knowledge, and 
competencies required for effective job 
performance (Darraugh, 1991). Objectives will 
provide direction throughout the training process 
and ultimately will save time and resources. An 
example of training goals and objectives for 
youth teen court jurors appears in Figure 8-8. 
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Figure 8-8: Sample Teen Court Volunteer Training 
Goals and Objectives 

Long-term goal: To provide knowledge and 

skills to youth that will aid 
them in their role as 
volunteer jurors. 

Short-term goal: To increase knowledge of 

the judicial system. 

Objective 1: 80% of volunteer jurors will 

receive preservice 
instruction on the operation 
of the local juvenile justice 
system, laws, and proper 
courtroom procedure. 

Objective 2: 90% of youth volunteer 

jurors receiving preservice 
training will pass a teen 
court bar exam designed to 
assess their knowledge of 
the local juvenile justice 
system, laws, and proper 
courtroom procedures. 

Short-term goal: To enhance conflict 

resolution skills. 

Objective 1 : 80% of volunteers 

requesting to serve as jurors 
will receive two hours of 
preservice instruction on 
critical and strategic 
thinking, questioning, and 
active listening. 

Objective 2: All volunteer jurors 

receiving preservice 
training will engage in role- 
playing, before and after 
receiving training, to assess 
change in how they identify 
appropriate and viable 
options for resolving the 
problems presented in the 
given scenarios. Following 
the training, 85% of 
volunteer jurors will show a 
positive change in how they 
can identify appropriate and 
viable solutions for 
resolving conflict. 



Selecting Training Content 

Progressing from the needs assessment and 
development of goals and objectives is the 
selection of the training content. It is likely that 
when conducting the needs assessment, an 
extensive list of needs will be generated. It will 
not be feasible for teen court programs to 
address all identified areas (Fisher and Cole, 
1993). Therefore, programs should prioritize 
training topics according to those that are most 
crucial to volunteer performance and 
development. Typical topics featured in youth 
volunteer teen court training sessions are listed 
in Figure 8-9 and a sample youth volunteer 
training outline (used by the Colonie Youth 
Court Program of the Youth Courts of the 
Capital Districts, Inc., in Latham, New York) 
appears in Figure 8-10. 

Figure 8-9: Typical Teen Court Training Topics: Youth 
Volunteers 

Typical Youth Volunteer Training Topics 

Role of volunteers 
^ Case preparation 
0 Courtroom procedure 
<$> Purpose of teen court 

^ Juvenile justice system 

Source: APPA, 1994 

While preservice training sessions often cover 
the same topics with all youth volunteers at 
once, some teen court programs have found it 
helpful to cover the basic information with the 
entire group of volunteers and to then break into 
smaller groups according to specific volunteer 
roles. This approach allows training efforts to 
focus on more specific information and skill- 
building activities applicable to certain roles. It 
is through this type of approach, for example, 
that programs could incorporate information on 
topics such as problem solving and conflict 
resolution into their preservice training sessions 
for teen court jurors. Also, topics related to 
increasing life skills generally are developed as 
workshops and used as sentencing options for 
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defendants. To save time and cut costs, as well 
as to encourage and facilitate more interaction 
among teen court volunteers and defendants, 
these same workshops can be made available to 
youth volunteers as in-service training 
opportunities. A listing of organizations that 
produce or market life skills, prevention, and 
law-related education resources that could be 
used in training seminars and educational 
workshops can be found in Appendix F. 



Figure 8-10: Colonie Youth Court Youth Volunteer 
Training Outline 



Youth VoIuMteer Traimiug Outline 


Week 1: 


Introduction and Orientation on 
Colonie Youth Court 


Week 2: 


Overview of the Criminal Justice 
System 


Week 3; 


Causes of Crime and Goals of 
Sentencing 


Week 4; 


Effects of Crime on the 
Community and Goals of the 
Community Service Program 


Week 5: 


Prosecution and Defense 
Functions 


Week 6: 


Judicial Functions and Jury 
Foreperson Functions 


Week 7: 


Sample Sentencing Hearing 


Week 8: 


Direct and Cross-Examination 
and Opening and Closing 
Statements 


Week 9: 


Demonstration Hearing by 
Colonie Youth Court Members 


Week 10; 


Mock Youth Court Hearings 


Week 11: 


Mock Youth Court Hearings 


Week 12: 


Question and Answer 



Source: S.B. Peterson (personal communication, 
November 1, 1995) 



A typical component of most youth volunteer 
training programs is a mock teen court hearing 
Mock hearings offer the youth a chance to put 
into practice what they have learned in the 
training course. It also can offer youth, who 



may be unsure if they are ready to participate in 
teen court, an opportunity to see how they feel 
about assuming certain roles before they make a 
final decision. 



Mock hearings offer the youth a chance 
to put into practice what they have 
learned in the training course. 

Most adult teen court volunteer training sessions 
describe adult volunteer roles and focus on 
giving information on the mission and goals of 
the program. A few, however, discuss legal 
liabilities associated with volunteering in youth 
programs and educate their adult volunteers on 
issues related to adolescent development. This 
type of information can be particularly 
beneficial to volunteers who will have 
substantial contact with youth. As an example. 
Figure 8-11 provides an outline of the subjects 
discussed during a four-hour adult volunteer 
training session conducted by the H-E-B Teen 
Court Program in Bedford, Texas. 

Figure 8-11: H-E-B Teen Court Program - Adult 
Volunteer Training Outline 



Adult Volunteer Training Outline 

I. Mission Statement 

II. Program History and Video Presentation 

III. Adult Volunteer Job Description 
rV. Operating Procedures and Forms 

V. Code of Conduct and Liability 

VI. Adolescent Development 

VII. Inventory of Attitudes and Behaviors 
Vni. Teen Volunteer Job Descriptions 
IX. Teen Training Outline 

Source: H-E-B Teen Court Program, nd 

Training Materials 

Most teen court programs have developed 
volunteer training manuals. The vast majority of 
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these manuals are for youth volunteers. 

Common handouts and information found in 
these training manuals include 

♦ volunteer job descriptions; 

♦ a brief description of the sequence of events 
during a teen court hearing; 

♦ a script that outlines the courtroom protocol 
to be followed; 

♦ definitions and explanations of the types of 
offenses being targeted for the program; 

♦ sample questions attorneys and jurors may or 
may not ask defendants; 

♦ sample sentencing options; 

♦ sample forms used by the program; and 

♦ a glossary of criminal justice terms. 

Some teen court programs develop more 
extensive training materials and manuals for 
their volunteers. For example, the Youth Courts 
of the Capital Districts, Inc. Training Manual, 
developed by Spina and Homer (nd), includes a 
section on the impact and consequences of crime 
on victims, the community, and the justice 
system. 

Training materials developed for and provided to 
volunteers should be 

♦ relevant to their needs; 

♦ concise; and 

♦ contain resources that summarize or illustrate 
information presented during the training 
seminar. 

Volunteers can refer to this type of resource 
later, as needed, when performing their roles. 
Several steps should be followed when 
developing training materials. To begin, the 
content areas should be researched; and 
information should be gathered, synopsized, and 
organized in such a way that is useful to and 
easily understood by volunteers. Once initial 



materials are drafted, programs should consider 
having them reviewed by volunteer attorneys, 
judges, and teachers to ensure information is 
accurate and written at an appropriate level for 
the age and learning abilities of the volunteers 
being trained. When feedback is obtained, the 
materials should be revised, formatted, and 
printed for use. 

Methods of Training Delivery 

Characteristics of Youth Learners 
Youth bring a variety of cognitive information- 
processing habits or preferences to new learning 
situations (Curry, 1990). Cognition refers to the 
way people acquire and process knowledge. It 
occurs through perception, reasoning, or 
intuition. According to Piaget’s classifications, 
youth think in concrete terms. They learn to 
deal with the properties of real objects and the 
relationships among them. Adolescents move 
from concrete thinking to the stage of formal 
operations, which includes the ability to think 
hypothetically and reason deductively. As these 
cognitive skills increase, adolescents can think 
in terms of possibilities and can approach 
problem solving in a more logical way, thus 
increasing their imaginations and flexibility 
(Conger and Petersen, 1984, as cited in Crowe 
and Schaefer, 1992). 

Cognitive development during adolescence also 
includes maturation of a future time perspective. 
For younger children, and often for those in 
early adolescence, imagining a future that is 
very different from the present is difficult. 
However, as they develop, adolescents’ 
orientation toward future events becomes more 
pronounced, often resulting in contemplation of 
careers and future relationships (Conger and 
Petersen, 1984, as cited in Crowe and Schaefer, 
1992). 

Cognitive development in adolescence varies 
greatly from one individual to another. It does 
not occur suddenly, as physical growth often 
appears to do. Rather, it may take several years 
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for some adolescents to achieve mature 
cognitive development; others may never reach 
a maximum level of development (Crowe and 
Schaefer, 1992). 

Characteristics of Adult Learners 
As in the case of youth, there will be both 
similarities and differences among adult 
volunteers that will influence the way in which 
they learn and process information. Training 
programs must respect the needs and abilities of 
adult learners and must be flexible to meet their 
learning needs. Characteristics that are shared 
by adult learners include the following 
(Adelson, Watkins, and Caplan, 1985; 
Brookfield, 1986; Knowles, 1970; Knox, 1977; 
Rogers, 1986): 

4 Adults are engaged in lifelong learning. 

Growth and development is dynamic 
throughout the life cycle, and learning does 
not stop when one completes formal 
education courses. Adult learning may be 
planned or unintentional, but adults often 
seek learning opportunities that they perceive 
are needed to help them in their careers or to 
solve particular problems they are 
encountering. 

4 Adults enter learning situations with past 
experiences, values, and self-identity. 

Previous experiences influence self-identity 
and values formation. Experiences related to 
the content of the training program or 
experiences with earlier educational episodes 
may affect the perceptions of the trainees. 
However, unlike children with limited 
experiences and self-identity, past 
experiences will be a strong factor in 
effective training delivery and must not be 
discounted by trainers. 

4 Adults have specific intentions when 
approaching learning situations. Adults 
can define their needs related to work, 
family, social roles, civic responsibilities, or 
life crises. They tend to be self-directed and 
want to learn information and skills 
applicable to these self-defined needs. 



^ Adult learners are confronted with 

competing interests. The multiple roles and 
responsibilities adults face often vie for their 
time and interest in participating in training 
programs. Instructional programs are just 
one of many realities for adults, including 
jobs, families, social life, and civic 
responsibilities. 

Although, there are a variety of methods of 
teaching that can be used to bring about 
particular kinds of learning (Joyce and Weil, 
1986), it is not the intention of this Guide to 
discuss these models at length. Suffice it to say 
that teen court program organizers should 
understand and be aware that youth and adult 
volunteers will vary considerably in the ways 
and speeds at which they learn and process 
information. It is important to be sensitive to 
and cognizant of these differences and to be able 
to adapt and use a variety of training styles and 
techniques that provide opportunities for both 
individualized and group learning experiences 
(Fisher and Cole, 1993). 

Training Techniques and Methods 
Volunteers will avoid training sessions that are 
boring and irrelevant to their needs. Therefore, 
the manner in which the training is delivered 
should be designed to meet the needs and 
maintain the interest of the volunteers (Sigler 
and Leenhouts, 1985). Also, persons tend to 
retain more information when it is received 
through more than one sense, such as sight and 
sound (Fisher and Cole, 1993). 



Volunteers will avoid training sessions 
that are boring and irrelevant to their 
needs. 

Fisher and Cole (1993), offer the following 
suggestions for selecting training techniques: 

^ The technique should be appropriate for 
achieving the objective. 

^ The technique should be feasible, given the 
size and characteristics of the group, the 
physical setting, and time available. 
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0 The technique should provide for active 
participation by the trainee. 

0 A variety of techniques should be employed. 

At times, the objective of the training may be to 
pass on knowledge about a particular subject 
(e.g., the structure of the local juvenile justice 
system, the philosophy of the teen court 
program). According to Fisher and Cole (1993), 
training techniques to impart knowledge include 

0 lectures; 

0 interviews; 

0 films, videos, and slides; 

0 panel discussions; and 
0 dramatic presentations. 

Other times, training may be aimed at teaching a 
new skill, a new behavior, or assisting 
volunteers in changing attitudes, values, and 
opinions. The focus may be on teaching the 
volunteers how to perform a particular task (e.g., 
bailiff’s and clerk’s duties) or on teaching the 
volunteer to exercise appropriate judgment in 
response to a problem or situation (e.g., jury 
deliberation). Fisher and Cole (1983) note that 
the following types of training techniques can be 
used to facilitate learning in these types of 
situations include 

0 case studies; 

0 games; 

0 group discussions; 

0 role-playing; 

^ simulations; 

0 coaching and demonstrating; 

<$> sensitivity groups; and 
0 values-clarification exercises. 

In addition to more formal training events, it 
should be recognized that volunteers can learn a 
great deal from each other “on the job.” It is 



through these types of experiences that much of 
the learning will occur, and the continued 
enhancement of knowledge and skills imparted 
during formal training sessions will be realized. 
For example, one approach may be to pair new 
volunteer teen court attorneys with more 
seasoned teen court volunteer attorneys until 
they become more comfortable performing their 
roles independently. Another approach, 
employed by the Southside Youth Council Teen 
Court Program in Indianapolis, Indiana, is to use 
the time between hearings (while the jury is 
deliberating) for teen court staff and volunteers 
to offer constructive feedback to the teen court 
attorneys on their performance. 

Location and Logistical Considerations 

Determining When, Where, and How Often to 
Conduct Training Sessions 
Once programs have decided what type of 
training sessions are needed, they should 
determine when, where, and how often training 
sessions will be held. Questions to consider 
include the following: 

<3> How many volunteers (youth or adult) need 
training? 

What types of time constraints (e.g., 
extracurricular activities, jobs) do the various 
volunteers face? 

0 Will all volunteers receive training on the 
same topics, or will certain topics be aimed at 
specific types of volunteers? 

^ What types of space and training tools are 
available for training sessions? 

What resources are available for training 
(e.g., money, facility, equipment)? 

Excellent places in which to hold teen court 
trainings include schools and courtrooms. 
Typically, schools have a room (e.g., auditorium, 
gymnasium, cafeteria) that can be used to train a 
large group, as well as classrooms that can be 
accessed for small-group work. Schools also 
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have ready access to training tools such as 
overhead projectors, chalk or dry-erase boards, 
and video cassette recorders. 

The courtroom is where much of the volunteers’ 
activities will take place. Therefore, holding 
training sessions, or at least a portion of the 
training (e.g., mock hearings), in the courtroom 
allows volunteers a chance to become familiar 
with and accustomed to that setting. 

In-service training sessions and orientation for 
teen courts typically are offered on an as- 
needed basis throughout the year. Preservice 
training programs for teen courts, which are 
more extensive and take place over several 
weeks, generally are offered annually or 
semiannually and are scheduled around 
significant events during the school-year 
calendar (e.g., shortly, after school begins, after 
Christmas vacation). 

Selecting Training Facilitators 
Another major decision to be made when 
designing a training program concerns who will 
be responsible for delivering the training. Many 
teen court programs call upon the expertise of 
local attorneys and judges to help train 
volunteers on the legal system and procedures. 
Depending on the topics being discussed, local 
teachers, criminal justice professionals, and 
social workers also may be effective presenters. 
Youth volunteers who have been volunteering in 
various capacities with the program also can be 
asked to participate as facilitators during 
training events. They can discuss their personal 
experiences with the program and provide new 
volunteers with a more accurate view of what to 
expect. 

EVALUATING THE TRAINING 

To ensure that training sessions are meeting 
volunteers’ needs, training participants should 
be asked to complete a postsession evaluation 
concerning their satisfaction with various 
aspects of the training program and the 



usefulness of the training materials. Comments 
also should be solicited about the most helpful 
aspects of the program and recommended 
changes. Program staff and facilitators also 
should have an opportunity to provide feedback 
relative to any positive aspects of the training 
and changes they deem necessary. This 
information should be compiled and analyzed by 
prograih staff and training facilitators to help 
guide the planning of future training sessions. 

Also, as a means to help staff determine if youth 
understand the material that has been presented 
during the training sessions, some teen court 
programs, such as the Anchorage Youth Court 
Program in Alaska, develop and administer 
youth court bar examinations. These 
examinations can give staff an idea of whether 
the youth have instilled the basic knowledge 
needed to perform their roles. However, it 
should be noted that some teen court 
coordinators choose not to administer youth 
court bar exams because they feel it may 
eliminate from the volunteer experience youth 
who do not test well or who have learning 
disabilities. 

SUSTAINING VOLUNTEER 
SUPPORT 

The time involved in finding and training good 
volunteers makes it imperative that programs 
develop strategies for combatting the problem of 
attrition. Volunteers need to feel that they are 
making a significant contribution to the program 
and that they are valued; otherwise, they may 
drop out of the program and find other ways to 
use their spare time. Also, volunteers talk to 
their friends and families about the programs for 
which they volunteer. Satisfied volunteers can 
provide teen court programs with a means for 
good publicity for the program. Therefore, to 
foster and maintain support and positive 
relationships, programs need to promote in 
volunteers a sense of ownership in the program 
and to develop strategies for showing 
appreciation to volunteers. 
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Youth will be more likely to feel 
ownership of a program If they help 
create It and have an active voice in 
how it operates. 

As the Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development (1992, p. 78, emphasis added) 
states in A Matter of Time: Risk and Opportunity 
in the Nonschool Hours, “Young people say they 
want to belong to a valued group of peers, in 
partnership with respectful, caring, committed 
adults.” Youth will be more likely to feel 
ownership of a program if they help create it and 
have an active voice in how it operates. As has 
been suggested throughout this Guide, input 
from youth should be sought on all levels of 
program development, implementation, and 
operation. It is equally important for programs 
to act on the input received from youth. The 
opinions and suggestions of youth should be 
acknowledged by program staff and, whenever 
possible, an explanation should be given when 
their suggestions cannot be implemented. 

After the training sessions have been completed, 
many teen court programs conduct “swearing- 
in” ceremonies for youth volunteers. This 
practice offers volunteers a chance to be 
recognized in front of their friends and families, 
as a judge administers a charge and oath that 
explains and affirms their duty and 
responsibilities as teen court volunteers. 
Guidelines for preparing for swearing-in 
ceremonies appear in Figure 8-12. 

For the most part, for adult volunteers to become 
involved and stay involved, they must see a 
personal or community need that will be 
addressed by their involvement. It is important 
that volunteers be assigned meaningful tasks that 
interest them and allow them to use their unique 
talents for the betterment of the program and the 
community (National Crime Prevention Council, 
1986). Once adults express an interest in 
volunteering, efforts should be made to get them 



involved as quickly as possible. If a long period 
of time elapses between the time interest is 
expressed and action is taken, volunteers may 
feel the program does not need their assistance 
or may find other ways to occupy their free time. 
Additional strategies for encouraging volunteer 
participation and increasing volunteer 
commitment as outlined by Is ley (1990) are 
listed in Figure 8-13. 

Figure 8-12: Guidelines for Preparing for Swearing- 
In Ceremonies 

Guidelimes for Preparing for Swearing-in 
Ceremonies 

The Court Community Relations/Law 
Related Education Division (1995) of the 
Kentucky Administrative Office of the Courts 
suggests that programs do the following in 
preparation for swearing-in ceremonies; 

^ Establish the date, time, location of the 
ceremony. Verify this information with 
the judge. 

0 Select and verify speakers (e.g., youth, 
teen court staff, judge, mayor^ 

^ Invite all members of the teen court 
advisory board to attend. 

^ Prepare certificates to be presented to 
youth volunteers. 

^ Plan and order refreshments to be 
served following the ceremony. 

^ Prepare a program or bulletin for the 
ceremony. (See Appendix F for a 
sample.) 

Prepare and have available a copy of the 
Charge to Teen Court Members, Teen 
Court Oath, Teen Court Coordinator’s 
Oath, and the Confidentiality Oath for 
the judge to read during the ceremony. 
(See Appendix F for samples.) 
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Figure 8~13: Strategies for Increasing Volunteer 
Participation and Commitment 

Strategies for Increasing Volunteer 
Participation and Commitment 

♦ Allow volunteers to have a voice in 
designing procedures. 

♦ Allow volunteers to take part in 
organizational decision making. 

♦ Encourage volunteers to examine, 
express, and act on their values. 

♦ Provide forums in which 
volunteers can discuss ideas, 
opinions, and feelings. 

♦ Encourage and appreciate diversity. 

♦ Encourage formation of informal 
volunteer support groups. 

♦ Interview volunteers periodically 
about their personal motivations, 
goal, and feelings. 

♦ Reward volunteers participation 
with feedback. 

Source: Isley, 1990 



Volunteers also should be shown how their 
contributions are helping the program. Seeing 
positive results of their efforts will remind 
volunteers why they got involved in the program 
and may help motivate those who become 
frustrated with their tasks. This feedback can 
become especially important for volunteers who 
are working “behind the scenes” (e.g., 
fundraising) and may not have many, if any, 
opportunities to see the day-to-day operations of 
the program or interact with its participants 
directly. Some possible strategies for 
showcasing program success include 

0 sharing success stories (e.g., during meetings, 
during one-on-one conversations with 
volunteers, through newsletters); 

0 inviting volunteers to attend teen court 
sessions; and 

0 creating opportunities for adult and youth 
volunteers to interact informally (e.g., social 
events). 

Finally, people want to feel valued and 
appreciated for their efforts. Therefore, to help 
motivate and sustain volunteer support and 



Figure 8-14; Volunteer Appreciation Strategies 





Ways of Showing Appreciation and Providing Incentives for Volunteer Participation 




Youth 




Adults 


♦ 


Promotional items (e.g., pens, mugs. 




Promotional items (e.g., pens, mugs. 




t-shirts) 




t-shirts, watches) 


♦ 


Certificates 




Certificates 


♦ 


Thank-you cards 




Letters of appreciation 


♦ 


Receptions, banquets 


❖ 


Receptions, luncheons 


♦ 


Scholarships 




Media recognition 


♦ 


Educational/community service 




Community service credit 




hour credits 




Plaques 


♦ 


Recommendation letters 




Gift certificates from area businesses 


♦ 


Participation in special events 
(e.g., state conferences) 






♦ 


Social activities (e.g., pizza parties, 
midnight bowling, sporting events) 







Source: APPA, 1994 
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commitment to the program, volunteer 
recognition should be seen as an integral and 
planned part of the program (ACTION, nd). In 
the APPA (1994) teen court survey, programs 
were asked to indicate ways they showed 
appreciation and what incentives they offered to 
volunteers. A synopsis of their responses may 
be found in Figure 8-14. 



CONCLUSION 

Essentially, teen court programs are volunteer 
programs. The needs and strategies identified in 
this chapter provide the means for staff and 
program developers to begin thinking about the 
many ways in which they can use, recruit, and 
train volunteers for their involvement in the teen 
court program. An efficient and effective 
volunteer force will help teen courts accomplish 
their goals and become a valued asset to their 
communities. 
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CHECKLIST FOR USE, RECRUITMENT, AND 
TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 



Have teen court program organizers or program staff — 
Q Defined volunteer roles? 



U Determined which youth volunteer roles are necessary for the teen court program model 
chosen? 

Q Determined which adult volunteer roles are necessary for the teen court program model 
chosen? 

Q Identified additional roles/positions that can be filled by youth volunteers? 

Q Identified additional roles/positions that can be filled by adult volunteers? 

Q Developed volunteer descriptions for each volunteer role/position? 



□ 



Developed volunteer application forms and a screening/selection process? 



U Identified relevant and pertinent information needed for contacting volunteers and for 
matching volunteers to appropriate roles/positions? 

Q Identified what types of volunteers should be interviewed by program staff prior to 
participating in the program? 

Q Established a policy that outlines the criteria upon which certain volunteers will be 
screened? 



Q Developed a recruitment plan? 

Identified sources in the community from where youth volunteers can be recruited? 
Identified sources in the community from where adult volunteers can be recruited? 
Determined ways in which underrepresented groups in volunteer service (i.e., males, 
minorities) can be recruited? 

Determined recruitment methods and strategies that will be used (e.g., newspapers, 
television and radio, schools, universities, churches, presentations, word of mouth)? 

Q Developed a volunteer training program? 

Q Identified the types of volunteer training to be offered to youth and adult volunteers (e.g., 
preservice, orientation, in-service)? 

Q Determined the amount of training (i.e., number of hours) that youth volunteers will 
receive prior to participating in the program (i.e., preservice training)? 

Q Determined the amount of training/orientation adult volunteers will receive prior to 
participating in the program? 

Q Determined what additional training and skill-building opportunities will be available for 
volunteers after their initial training (i.e., in-service training)? 

Q Identified the needs and interests of the volunteers? 

Q Identified the knowledge and skills needed to fulfill the volunteer roles (based on the job 
descriptions)? 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Q Determined the goals and objectives of the training? 

□ Identified the topics to be covered in the preservice training for youth volunteers? 

□ Identified the topics to be covered in the preservice training for adult volunteers? 

Q Determined whether volunteers will receive training on the same topics at the same time, 
or whether volunteers will be trained in groups according to the skills/knowledge needed 
for their selected volunteer roles? 

□ Assured that topics of training are relevant and useful to volunteers? 

Q Provided an opportunity for on-the-job training for volunteers (e.g., pairing with more 
seasoned volunteers)? 

□ Developed a volunteer training manual that provides volunteers with useful information 
that they can use as a reference throughout their participation in the program? 

□ Identified training facilitators? 

□ Identified various techniques and training methods that can be used to present training 
topics (e.g., lecture, case studies, role-playing)? 

□ Determined where the training session will be held? 

□ Determined when training sessions will be held? 

□ Determined how often training sessions will be held? 

Q Developed a mechanism for evaluating how well the training meets the needs of the 
volunteers? 

Q Developed strategies for sustaining volunteer support and commitment? 

□ Established mechanisms for recognizing volunteer efforts? 

□ Established a means for evaluating whether volunteer needs are being met by the 
program? 

Q Developed strategies for giving volunteers a voice in decisions affecting the program? 

Q Developed incentives for volunteer participation? 
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INTRODUCTION 

In addition to the many decisions to be made in 
developing and implementing a teen court, two 
critical issues must be resolved. These issues 
concern how the program will be staffed and 
how necessary funding will be attained. 

There is an increasing awareness and interest in 
teen courts across the country as evidenced by 
the growing number of communities 
implementing them. Also, national and federal 
programs and agencies (e.g., American 
Probation and Parole Association [APPA], 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
[NHTSA], Mothers Against Drunk Driving 
[MADD], American Bar Association [ABA]) are 
promoting and advancing the concept of teen 
court. During a recent meeting of the Young 
Lawyers Division of the ABA, a resolution was 
approved that “encourages state legislatures and 
state court systems, in conjunction with state 
and local bar associations, to support and assist 
in the formation and expansion of youth courts 
in their communities.” (ABA, Special 
Committee on Citizen Education, 1995). It is up 
to teen court programs to capitalize on this 
interest to secure necessary human and financial 
resources for the program. 

At the conclusion of this chapter, program 
organizers should be able to 

^ determine qualifications needed for teen 
court staff; 

0 develop a detailed job description and hiring 
plan; and 

^ determine possible in-kind and monetary 
funding sources for teen court programs. 

STAFF SELECTION PROCESS 

Mistakes in hiring can be very costly in terms of 
money, time, and program success; therefore, it 
is important to be cautious when selecting 
appropriate staff for the teen court program. To 



begin, program developers should 

♦ decide the best means for staffing the 
program; 

♦ determine the duties the staff person will 
perform and the qualifications necessary to 
fulfill those duties; 

♦ institute a method for evaluating staff 
performance; and 

♦ examine how the program will promote job 
satisfaction and professional development. 



Mistakes in hiring can be very costiy in 
terms of money, time, and program 
success; therefore, it is important to be 
cautious when seiecting appropriate 
staff for the teen court program. 



Determining How the Program Will Be 
Staffed 

Teen courts have many moving parts and depend 
heavily on volunteers. However, someone must 
be designated to coordinate the operations and 
services of the program to ensure program 
accountability. The manner in which teen court 
programs are staffed differs among jurisdictions. 
Teen courts must examine their unique needs 
and resources to determine the most effective 
and efficient way to meet the demands of the 
program. The following types of questions 
should be examined: 

♦ How many positions, minimally or optimally, 
are needed to staff the program? 

♦ Should the program fill positions with part- 
time or full-time employees? 

♦ Should the coordinator position be a paid or 
volunteer position? 

Answers to these questions will be driven by 
workload and resource issues such as types of 
duties required; number of referrals anticipated; 
amount of funding available; and the extent of 
community, board, and management 
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involvement in day-to-day tasks and operations 
of the program. Program staffing should be 
revisited periodically as the program grows and 
as those managing the program experience the 
different types of demands being placed on their 
time. 

The vast majority of teen court programs 
employ paid staff to manage the program; 
however, a few programs rely on volunteers to 
staff and manage the program (APPA, 1994). 
Figure 9-1 explains how teen court programs in 
Kentucky use volunteer staff. Advantages to 
using volunteer coordinators include minimizing 
costs of the program, strengthening community 
ties with the program, and offering valuable 
work experience to those who volunteer in this 
capacity. However, finding appropriate 
volunteers for management positions can be 
time-consuming and may require extensive 
training and support, which ultimately someone 
must oversee. 

Figure 9-1: Kentucky’s Use of Volunteer Staff 



As of September 1995, there are eight teen 
court programs in Kentucky, seven in 
which fall under the auspices of the 
Administrative Office of the courts (AOC). 
AOC employs one full-time Teen Court 
Program Manager who oversees the 
implementation and operations of the teen 
courts. Each teen court is staffed by a 
volunteer coordinator(s) who handles the 
day-to-day operations of the program. In 
the majority of locations, the volunteer 
coordinators are master-degree-level 
students studying criminal justice or a 
related field. Although not an ideal solution 
in light of the fact that volunteer 
coordinators may change on a yearly basis, 
this option has afforded Kentucky the 
opportunity to implement more teen court 
programs throughout the state with fewer 
financial resources. 



The success of teen court programs hinges on 
the relationships built among staff, defendants, 
volunteers, and the community. Therefore, staff 
should be selected with longevity in mind 
(Crowe and Schaefer, 1992). Without an 
incentive such as a paycheck, it may be more 
difficult to maintain staff’s commitment to and 
interest in the program. 



The success of teen court programs 
hinges on the relationships built 
among staff, defendants, volunteers, 
and the community. 



Determining Job Duties and Qualifications 

Teen court managers and coordinators are 
responsible for a wide range of duties requiring 
diverse skills and experience. A thorough and 
specific job description should be developed 
outlining the responsibilities of the position (see 
Figure 9-2). A job description indicates the 
purposes and objectives of the job and also 
specifies the procedures: what is to be done, 
how it is to be done, and under what authority 
the job is placed (Beatty et al., 1994). Based on 
the job description, the duties and tasks required 
should be analyzed to determine the 
background, skills, and experience necessary for 
accomplishing the objectives successfully (see 
Figure 9-3). The range of skills expected of job 
candidates will be a function of the diversity and 
priority of services offered by the program 
(Beatty et al., 1994). 

Because of the important role that teen court 
staff play in the lives of youth who participate in 
the program, it is recommended that staff have 
an understanding of adolescent development and 
have experience working with youth, including 
youth with problem behaviors. Many teen court 
participants (volunteers and defendants) may 
come from dysfunctional families where they 
are given no attention, predominately negative 
attention, or very inconsistent attention. These 
youth have learned to distrust the adults in their 
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lives. It often takes time before high-risk youth 
are able to open up and respond to adults, yet 
adults who work with youth must consistently 
be responsible and positive role models. Young 
people should be encouraged and empowered to 
take ownership and responsibility for as much of 
the development and operation of the teen court 



program as possible. To allow for this, program 
staff should be able to assume the role of mentor 
and resource person, rather than director, when 
appropriate (National Crime Prevention Council, 
1989). This often is not an easy transition for 
adults to make. Suggestions offered by the 
National Crime Prevention Council to aid 



Figure 9-2: Sample Teen Court Coordinator Job Description 

Teen Court Coordinator 

DEFINITION 

To manage and direct the overall activities of the teen court; to recruit, train, and supervise youth 

and adult volunteers; and to develop and coordinate community support for the program. 

DUTY 

Duties may include, but are not limited to, the following: 

♦ Interview juvenile offenders to determine their eligibility to enter the teen court program 
and refer eligible or ineligible youth to appropriate resources for counseling, as necessary. 

♦ Recruit, train, and supervise youth and adult volunteers. 

♦ Assist in the development, planning, and implementation of the goals and objectives of 
the teen court program. 

♦ Develop and coordinate community work placements for the purpose of allowing 
defendants to work off “sentences.” 

♦ Supervise and participate in the development of the budget for the teen court program. 
Respond to and resolve difficult and sensitive citizen inquiries and complaints. 

♦ Communicate with representatives of the referring agencies to teen court. 

♦ Oversee docket scheduling, trials, and case dispositions to ensure proper court procedures 
are followed. 

^ Perform public relations activities such as representing the teen court to youth groups and 
civic organizations. 

4 Maintain records and perform general administrative and clerical duties. 

^ Perform related duties as assigned. 

Source: Irving Teen Court Program, nd 
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Figure 9~3: Sample Teen Court Coordinator's Qualifications 



QUALIFICATIONS 



Teein Court Coordinator 



Knowledge of — 

0 Principles of supervision and training 

0 Organizational and management practices as applied to the analysis and evaluation of 
programs, policies, and operational needs 

0 Modem office procedures, methods, and computer equipment 

0 Principles, practices, and techniques of records retention 

0 Counseling techniques 

0 Juvenile statutes and courtroom procedures 

0 Principles and procedures of recordkeeping and report preparation 

0 Local social services 

0 Pertinent federal, state, and local laws, codes, and regulations 



Ability to 
0 

<e> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Develop and maintain a positive public image and support for the diversionary court 
program. 

Recognize drug and alcohol abuse symptoms. 

Organize, direct, and implement a comprehensive teen court program. 

Select, supervise, and train volunteer staff. 

Analyze problems, identify alternative solutions, project consequences of proposed 
actions, and implement recommendations in support of goals. 

Prepare and administer a budget. 

Communicate clearly and concisely, both orally and in writing. 

Respond to requests and inquiries from the public concerning the teen court program. 

Establish and maintain cooperative working relationships with those contacted in the 
course of work. 

Counsel and provide guidance to individuals and respond to situations that are of a 
sensitive nature. 

Maintain detailed records. 



Source: Irving Teen Court Program, nd 
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staff in making this transformation appear in 
Figure 9-4. 

Figure 9-4: Guidelines for Building a Partnership 
Between Staff and Youth 



Guidelines for Building a Partnership 
Between Staff and Youth 

♦ Stress and collaborative nature of the 
program from the beginning, in the needs 
assessment and design stages. 

♦ Move to action as quickly as possible. 

♦ Teach and guide teens as the program 
proceeds - don’t withdraw when the 
activities get under way. 

♦ Get to know each teen in your program 
and listen to each one’s opinions, 
concerns, ideas. 

♦ Help teens to secure community 
resources and support. 

♦ Provide opportunities for teens to reflect 
on an evaluate their experiences with the 
program. 

♦ Reward and recognize personal growth 
and other accomplishments. 

♦ Demonstrate response for teens’ abilities 
and contributions. 

♦ Whatever leadership style you adopt, be 
appropriately consistent. 

Source: National Crime Prevention Council, 1989 

Staff also should have experience working in the 
criminal justice system or a related field and 
have solid administrative and management 
skills. Because funding for teen court programs 
is typically a critical issue, it would be helpful to 
employ persons with knowledge about or 
experience in fundraising. Overall, teen court 
staff should be flexible and able to adapt to 
changing needs, priorities, and tasks. 

Recruiting and Hiring Staff 

Staff may be recruited in a number of ways: 
newspaper advertisements; ads in professional 



newsletters; postings in university departments 
and placement offices; through local, county, or 
state government channels; or word of mouth. 
For programs being developed within existing 
agencies or organizations, internal job postings 
also may be used to advertise the new position 
to present employees (Beatty et al., 1994). 

When using an advertisement to recruit 
applicants, it should be as specific about 
program positions and requisites as space and 
cost will allow. If ads are too vague, they will 
attract unqualified and uninterested applicants. 
Multiple sources of data should be sought for a 
preliminary screening of candidates, such as 

♦ a cover letter; 

♦ a resume; 

♦ an application form; and 

♦ letters of reference. 

In addition, programs may want to examine 
certifications and transcripts. During the initial 
stage of the hiring process, candidate profiles 
can be developed from this information, which 
will consist of several categories of items: 
candidates’ specific qualifications to meet job 
requirements, education, experience, knowledge, 
skills, abilities, and previous training. Several 
persons (preferably those who are or will be 
working in the program) should review 
candidates to offset purely subjective 
impressions or personal preferences of 
individual screeners (Beatty et al., 1994). 

The employment interview is the mainstay of 
the hiring process. A clear and concise protocol 
should be developed in advance of actual 
interviews. If different persons will be 
interviewing candidates, a structured interview 
schedule will ensure a standardized format of 
questions. According to Beatty et al. (1994), 
each question asked should achieve a specific 
purpose, including the determination of 

♦ the relevancy and transferability of the 
candidate’s prior work experience; 
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^ the candidate’s general temperament, 
maturity, reasoning ability, and emotional 
stability; 

^ how the applicant would behave in situations 
encountered in the position; 

♦ the applicant’s motivation for seeking the job 
and long-term goals in the position; 

0 the candidate’s interpersonal and verbal 
communication skills; and 

the applicant’s expectations regarding the 
position and its duties. 

Evaluating Job Performance 

To help ensure staff accountability, a 
performance appraisal system should be 
developed to assess staff activities and progress. 
A typical performance appraisal system is 
consists of a standard set of behavior-based 
criteria, which serves as the basis for evaluation. 
Different criteria should be established for 
different program positions and constructed with 
the input of the staff to be evaluated (Beatty et 
al., 1994). These criteria should be consensual 
and be tied directly to daily job duties and 
anticipated results of the program. 

Staff performance should be assessed at least 
once per year relative to how well they meet the 
established criteria. Performance can be rated at 
three levels: exceeds expectations, meets 
expectations, or falls below expectations (Beatty 
et al., 1994). The staff member’s previous 
standing on the criteria becomes a point of 
departure for each successive evaluation. 

Hence, the focus is on change in the staff 
performance — both overall and specific (Beatty 
et al., 1994). Example process and outcome 
performance criteria can be found in Figures 9-5 
and 9-6. More detail on evaluation are given in 
Chapter 10. 

Promoting Job Satisfaction and 
Professional Development 

The Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development (1992) states that many youth 
service programs experience a high rate of staff 



Figure 9-5: Example Performance Criteria — Process 

Example Performance Criteria (Process) 

♦ Completes defendant intake interviews 
and dockets cases in a timely manner. 

♦ Makes appropriate referrals to address 
client needs. 

4 Educates teen court volunteers to 
prepare them to perform their roles 
effectively and efficiently. 

♦ Maintains communication and 
coordination with referral agencies. 

^ Organizes and participates in activities 
to promote awareness and 
programmatic and financial support of 
the program. 



Figure 9-6: Example Performance Criteria — 
Outcome 



Example Performance Criteria (Outcome) 

♦ 70% of defendants (charged with an 
alcohol/drug offense) who complete the 
four-week substance abuse program 
will show a positive change in 
knowledge and attitude concerning 
alcohol/drug use. 

^ 90% of youth volunteers will 

successfully complete a teen court bar 
exam. 

♦ 40% of the annual operating budget for 
the program will be secured through 
grants. 



turnover because of low staff salaries and 
inattention to staff development. Although 
salary often is the most difficult area of job 
satisfaction to address because of state and 
federal funding guidelines (Fleischer, 1985), 
programs should make all efforts to obtain 
adequate funding to support the personnel and 
operating costs of teen court programs. The 
Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 
(1992) also suggests that insufficient funding for 
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youth service programs leads to organizational 
instability, which in turn may contribute to the 
lack of dependable relationships among youth, 
staff, and volunteers. Funding issues will be 
discussed in more detail later in this chapter. 

Staff relationships with defendants, volunteers, 
and the community are established and solidified 
over time. Employee dissatisfaction can have a 
negative influence on staff-youth relationships. 
Discontented workers may find it even more 
difficult to cope with the built-in stress of the 
position, which can have a negative impact on 
job performance. Therefore, programs should 
hire staff with longevity in mind and attempt to 
develop strategies for maintaining staff 
commitment and decreasing staff burnout. 

The needs of youth participating in teen courts 
are complex. Teen court staff must bring an 
assortment of qualifications to the field. An 
important step in increasing the professionalism 
of the job is to provide opportunities for 
professional development and support to teen 
court staff. Providing employees with tools to 
do their job well is the essence of professional 
development. Efforts must be made to help staff 
manage the stress of their jobs so they can 
provide the kind of service inherent to teen court 
programs. 

To show support for staff development, 
programs should earmark funds for staff training 
and professional development. Because teen 
court programs are small, staff often must rely 
on external sources for support and professional 
development. A variety of avenues can be 
accessed. For example, several states (e.g., 
Texas, Florida, Colorado, New Mexico) have 
organized statewide teen court associations to 
provide networking and training opportunities to 
teen court staff. There also are efforts to 
establish a National Teen Court Association to 
provide these same opportunities on a larger 
scale. In addition, national organizations such as 
APPA and the ABA offer training and technical 
assistance to professionals and agencies on teen 



court issues and related topics in the juvenile 
justice field (e.g., law-related education). 

FUNDING 

Funding for most teen court programs is 
tenuous, and many report that it is a constant 
struggle to obtain adequate funding (APPA, 
1994). The degree of funding needed may vary, 
depending on whether the program is 
administered and operated by an existing 
organization (e'.g., probation department, police 
department, juvenile court) or whether it is 
formed as a private nonprofit agency. Programs 
operating within an existing organization may 
have a slight advantage in that they can perhaps 
be incorporated in the overall budget of the 
organization, whereas teen courts operating on 
their own as nonprofits more likely will have to 
begin at ground zero. 



The need for community involvement 
and support for teen court programs in 
generating funds cannot be overstated. 



The need for community involvement and 
support for teen court programs in generating 
funds cannot be overstated. It is vital that 
programs identify and access the knowledge and 
contacts that stakeholders and others in the 
community have to identify and secure resources 
to implement and operate the program. 

Fundraising can be a time-consuming task, and 
typically, teen court coordinators have many 
duties that compete for their time and energy. 
Program staff are less likely to be frustrated if 
they have board and community support and 
assistance in raising funds. One way to harness 
volunteer commitment and support in generating 
resources is through the formation of a 
fundraising committee. This type of committee 
should consist of individuals who have 
experience in this area or have contacts with 
possible donors and funding agencies. Also, 
persons on this committee should understand 
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and buy into the vision of th^ program and have 
a personal commitment to seeing the program 
survive and thrive. 

To help motivate and keep those involved in 
fundraising roles on task, a funding plan should 
be developed to keep volunteers interested and 
inspired (Nichols, 1991), such as 

♦ sharing success stories of the program at 
committee meetings; 

♦ showing videos of the program in action; and 

♦ inviting and encouraging volunteers to attend 
court sessions. 

Determining Costs of Program 

In part because of the high level of volunteer 
and community support and involvement, teen 
court programs can be relatively inexpensive to 
operate. Respondents to the APPA (1994) teen 
court survey reported annual operating budgets 
ranging from $800 to $95,000, with an average 
annual budget of $32,668. Program developers 
should analyze their needs and determine what it 
will take in terms of funding and other resources 
to reach program objectives (Nichols, 1991). 
Some potential costs to consider include 

♦ personnel costs (e.g., salary, fringe benefits); 

♦ staff travel (e.g., training, networking 
opportunities); 

♦ supplies and services (e.g., photocopying, 
postage, telephone, computer, office 
supplies); and 

♦ office space (e.g., rent, utilities, repairs). 

Both monetary and in-kind support and services 
should be considered when conducting this 
analysis. 

Determining In-Kind Support and Services 

One way to help keep the monetary costs of 
programs down is by soliciting in-kind support 
(actual goods and services, rather than money). 
(See Figure 9-7.) Agency collaboration is one 



method of creative financing that could help 
defray expenses. Through a joint agreement, 
agencies can sometimes share space and 
supplies and engage in interagency training and 
staffing, too. It also may be possible to obtain 
equipment from local businesses in exchange for 
public recognition provided by the program. 
Services provided to teen court participants 
(e.g., counseling, educational workshops) also 
should be counted among in-kind services. 
Entities to be approached for in-kind support 
include governmental agencies, schools, 
churches, businesses, and community and civic 
organizations (Crowe and Schaefer, 1992). 

Figure 9-7 Possible In-Kind Donations 

Possible In-Kind Donations 

♦ Office space 

♦ Use of existing courtroom for teen 
court trials 

♦ Equipment (e.g., photocopier, 
computer, fax machine) 

<C> Utilities 

♦ Office furniture (e.g., desk, file 
cabinets) 

♦ Client services (e.g., counseling, 
educational workshops) 

Determining Possible Sources of Monetary 
Support 

Most programs will find it necessary to secure 
monetary support for the implementation and 
operation of the program as well. When 
determining possible sources, Nichols (1991) 
suggests the following types of funds should be 
kept in mind: 

♦ Unrestricted funds. Monies that can be 
used at the full discretion of the organization. 

^ Designated funds. Monies directed to a 
particular program/service area with the 
specific use left to the discretion of the ' 
organization. 
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<> Restricted funds. Monies for which the use 
is fully directed by the donor. 

Whenever possible, programs should let their 
goals and objectives drive their fundraising 
efforts. Programs that accept designated and 
restricted monies for service areas outside the 
program goals, merely because it is available, 
may compromise other established goals and 
objectives for the program. Programs also 
should develop a method for tracking funds they 
acquired so that those responsible for 
administering and managing the budget can be 
sure that monies are being allocated and 
disbursed appropriately. 

The more active the fundraising committee and 
the stronger the contacts available through 
committee members and other supporters of the 
program, the more options of possible funding 
sources will be realized. All alternatives should 
be outlined and prioritized according to the 
feasibility of obtaining funds (Nichols, 1991). 
The following section provides an overview of 
possible funding sources for teen court 
programs. (See Figure 9-8.) 

Figure 9-8: Possible Funding Sources 



Possible Fumdiug Sources 

0 Federal government 
0 State government 
0 City/county government 
Schools districts 

0 Grants from private foundations and 
community organizations (e.g., local 
bar association. Junior League) 

0 Individual donations 

0 Service fees 

0 Profits from special events 



Grants and Funding Programs 
State, federal, private, or local resources are 
available to fund or defray the costs of 
implementing teen court programs. Some teen 
court programs are funded fully or in part by 
their city or county government, and some also 
receive support from their state. Those 
programs that receive city /county funding often 
are administered and operated by a local 
government entity (e.g., city government, police 
department) (APPA, 1994). 

Recently, teen court programs in North Carolina 
received funding from the state legislature. 
According to a report prepared by the North 
Carolina Administrative Office of the Courts 
(1995), the 1993 North Carolina General 
Assembly, Extra Session 1994, passed 
legislation that appropriated $75,000 for the 
development and implementation of teen court 
programs in the 1994-95 fiscal year. These 
monies were then allocated to selected 
jurisdictions within the state. 

In addition, many federal agencies appropriate 
monies to affiliated state organizations to 
dispense to appropriate programs within each 
state. Figure 9-9 provides a brief synopsis of 
three potential federal funding sources for teen 
court programs. Generally, federal monies are 
designated for certain functions and are usually 
allocated for a specific purpose for a specified 
amount of time. Although these grants are not 
intended to provide continuous support, they can 
help programs get started or fund new service 
ideas. Once possible federal funding sources are 
determined, agencies should get in touch with 
the appropriate state contact person for that 
agency. The federal office should be able to 
provide that contact name. 

Mayors, council members, and other 
stakeholders in political positions may be 
helpful to programs trying to access and secure 
these types of funds. Teen court program 
organizers and staff should be aware of the 
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political climate within the community and state 
at all times and should be knowledgeable of the 
system players as the political pendulum shifts. 

Figure 9~9: Potential Federal Funding Sources 



Potential Federal Funding Sources 

National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA): NHTSA is an agency under the auspices 
of the U.S. Department of Transportation 
designated to seeking ways to reduce motor vehicle 
crashes, injuries, and fatalities and to improve 
highway safety programs in the states. The 
Governor’s Representative on Highway Safety for 
each state receives federal dollars to be dispensed 
locally for programs that address a highway safety 
concern. Underage drinking and impaired driving 
are of particular significance when it comes 
addressing issues related the highway safety. 
Therefore, programs that aim to enforce underage 
drinking and impaired driving laws may be eligible 
for NHTSA funds. 

Office for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP): The Department of Justice 
through OJJDP, provides national leadership, 
direction, and resources to assist the juvenile justice 
community in helping to prevent and control 
delinquency throughout the country. The Special 
Emphasis Division provides discretionary funds to 
replicate tested approaches to delinquency and 
juvenile drug abuse prevention, treatment and 
control. The Research and Program Development 
Division provides demonstration programs. The 
State Relations and Assistance Division manages 
OJJDP’s Formula Grants, Title V Delinquency 
Prevention, and State Challenge Grant programs, 
which provide direct support to State and local 
governments to prevent and treat delinquency, 
including drug abuse, and improve their juvenile 
justice systems. 

U.S. Department of Education: The mission of 
the Department of Education is to ensure equal 
access to education and to promote education and to 
promote educational excellence throughout the 
Nation. This mission cannot be achieved, however, 
unless schools are safe, disciplined, and drug-free. 
The Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 
through its Safe and Drug-Free Schools Program, 
helps State and local educational agencies and other 
public and private nonprofit organizations develop 
and operate drug and violence prevention programs 
for students at all grade levels. 

Source: Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and 

Delinquency Prevention, 1992. 



Teen court programs also report receiving 
monies from private foundations (e.g., local bar 
association) and community organizations (e.g., 
Junior League) (APPA, 1994). When soliciting 
funds from foundations, it is important to know 
what types of organizations they support and 
what restrictions may be placed on the monies. 

It is suggested that programs begin by 
researching local foundations, because the bulk 
of grants and grant dollars are given by 
foundations to nonprofits in their own 
communities. The local branch of the United 
Way (or a similar organization) may have a 
guide to area foundations (Nichols, 1991). 

For a more complete listing of private funding 
sources on a national scale, programs should 
locate a copy of The Foundation Directory at 
any major area library. This directory includes 
information such as the name of the foundation, 
its mission and activities, financial information, 
the size of grants available, and the number of 
grants awarded. (Knepper, 1993). 

Advice similar to that for soliciting foundation 
monies can be applied when requesting financial 
support from local businesses community 
organizations. The key is to locate those 
businesses and civic/social organizations in the 
community that have an interest in an area that 
teen court addresses. For example, because of a 
concern about Juvenile crime, local Junior 
Leagues in Texas and Florida have provided 
several teen court programs in those areas with 
financial and volunteer support. 

Once these groups are identified, organizers or 
staff should arrange to make a presentation 
about the teen court program. Whenever 
possible, youth should assist in delivering the 
presentation. It also may be helpful to conduct a 
mock trial so community groups can get a better 
idea of how the teen court process works. 

Additional Sources of Funding 
In addition to the types of sources discussed 
above, teen court programs report receiving 
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some funds from religious institutions, 
individual donations, service fees, and profits 
from special events. Examples of special events 
conducted by teen courts include car washes, 
golf tournaments, and raffles (APPA, 1994). 

Special events can be costly to organize; 
therefore, programs should determine if the 
potential amount of funds to be made is likely to 
outweigh the costs associated with putting on 
the special event (e.g., costs of staff and 
volunteer time and resources needed for the 
event itself). However, although funds raised 
from special events may be minimal, these types 
of fundraisers can be excellent vehicles for 
involving large numbers of volunteers and 
participants to help promote awareness of the 
program in the community (Nichols, 1991). 



CONCLUSION 

Staffing and funding are issues with which teen 
court programs will likely struggle. Through 
careful attention and planning, obstacles 
encountered can be alleviated. Programs should 
strive continually to support, guide, and assist 
staff in carrying out the goals and objectives of 
the program. 

The unfortunate reality is that many teen court 
programs will find themselves relying on small 
grants from a variety of sources to meet their 
budget goal. Therefore, a visible presence in 
and sustained support of the community is 
essential. It also will be important for programs 
to justify the need for and value of their services 
in the community. The next chapter will discuss 
methods for evaluating and reporting program 
success. 
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CHECKLIST FOR STAFFING AND FUNDING 

Have teen court program organizers or staff — 

Q Determined how the teen court program will be staffed? 

Q Determined how many staff will be needed? 

Q Determined whether staff positions will be paid or volunteer? 

Q Determined whether the positions will be part-time or full-time? 

Q Determined job duties and qualifications and developed job descriptions? 

□ Identified the duties required for each position? 

□ Identified what knowledge and skills are needed to perform the duties? 

Q Determined what authority the position will have? 

Q Recruited and hired staff? 

□ Identified methods for recruiting staff (e.g., newspapers, internal and external postings, 
word of mouth)? 

□ Determined information applicants will be required to submit (e.g., application form, 
resume, cover letter, references, certifications, transcripts)? 

□ Designated who will be responsible for interviewing candidates? 

Q Determined the questions to be asked of each candidate? 

Q Selected staff with longevity in mind? 

Q Designed a method for evaluating staff performance? 

Q Established results-oriented criteria upon which staff will be evaluated? 

Q Informed staff of the criteria upon which they will be evaluated? 

□ Determined who will be responsible for evaluating staff? 

Q Established mechanisms for promoting job satisfaction and professional development for staff? 

Q Analyzed staff duties and attempted to secure sufficient funds for the salary of staff? 

□ Established a relatively stable program? 

Q Created and provided opportunities for staff to access professional development? 

Q Encouraged and provided access to an appropriate support system? 
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Q Determined the cost of the teen court program? 

Q Identified the potential costs of the program (e.g., personnel costs, staff travel, supplies and 
services, office space)? 

Q Created a program budget? 

Q Developed a funding plan and secured funds? 

Q Identified possible sources of in-kind support and services? 

^ Determined the amount of funding needed from outside sources? 

'-S Identified possible sources of monetary support (e.g., grants, city/state support, special 
events)? 

Q Designated a person(s) to be responsible for raising funds? 
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CHAPTEE 1« 




EVALUATION* 



*This chapter was written by Betsy A. Fulton, a Research Associate for the American Probation and Parole Association in 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Evaluation evokes an array of feelings from fear 
to excitement, from resistance to support. 
Evaluation can be perceived as a threat to the 
status quo or an opportunity for change and 
growth. It can be very complex or amazingly 
simple. This chapter is designed to assuage the 
anxiety associated with evaluation by 
introducing its benefits and key components. It 
will provide readers with a basis for further 
exploration of methods for monitoring and 
evaluating teen court programs. Within this 
chapter, “program evaluation” will be discussed 
as a one-shot process implemented to carefully 
examine program goals, activities, and 
outcomes. “Performance-based measurement” 
will be introduced as a method for the ongoing 
monitoring and evaluation of program goals, 
activities, and outcomes. While many of the 
same issues apply to both, variations in their 
design and implementation have different 
implications for teen court programs. Ideally, 
agencies would combine both methods to 
carefully examine program effectiveness. 



Evaluation can be perceived as a threat 
to the status quo or an opportunity for 
change and growth. 

Upon conclusion of this chapter, readers will be 
able to 

^ discuss existing literature on teen court 
evaluations; 

^ understand the importance of evaluating their 
teen court program; 

^ use key questions to guide evaluation 
planning; 

^ discuss the problems with using recidivism as 
the primary measure of program 
effectiveness; 

❖ discuss the advantages of using alternative 
outcome measures to assess program 
effectiveness; 



0 identify performance-based measures for the 
ongoing monitoring and evaluation of their 
teen court program; and 

0 initiate the development of a management 
information system that meets the program’s 
informational needs. 

WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT TEEN 
COURT EFFECTIVENESS? 

A review of literature and program materials 
suggests that there is a substantial amount of 
anecdotal information on the effectiveness of 
teen courts, but very little research-based 
information. As Haaga and Reuter (1995) point 
out, this lack of a research base and evidence of 
success is typical for programs aimed at primary 
and secondary prevention. Reasons for scanty 
evaluations seem to be the difficulty associated 
with attributing reductions in antisocial behavior 
to a single prevention program, and the 
intangible nature of the targets of prevention, 
such as changing the social environment or 
attitudes of potential delinquents (Haaga and 
Reuter, 1995). 

The limited research base is not for a lack of 
trying — 55.9 percent of the respondents to the 
American Probation and Parole Association’s 
(APPA, 1994) teen court survey reported 
conducting program evaluations. Typically, 
these evaluations focus on counting clients and 
events rather than attempting to ascribe offender 
change and success to the program or a specific 
component. This chapter is designed to take 
agencies beyond counting activities (which, by 
the way, are important to establishing program 
integrity) to measuring results as a means of 
determining program effectiveness. 

Four teen court evaluations that attempt to 
ascertain program effectiveness in terms of 
offender and volunteer changes and outcomes 
were available for review. They include 
evaluations from 

0 Teen Court Arlington (Texas); 
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♦ Kentucky’s Teen Court; 

♦ Cumberland County Teen Court Program 
(North Carolina); and 

♦ Southside Youth Council Teen Court 
(Indiana). 

These research reports are summarized in 

Appendix G. While limited in rigor and scope, 

these evaluations revealed the following 

important findings: 

♦ In the Texas program, comparison of the 
rates of success, as measured by recidivism, 
between teen court participants and a 
matched group of nonteen court participants 
indicated a statistically significant 
relationship between teen court and success 
(75 percent of the teen court participants 
were successful versus 64 percent of the 
nonteen court participants) (Hissong, 1991). 

♦ In the North Carolina program, comparisons 
of overall recidivism rates indicated that a 
matched sample of preprogram juveniles had 
lower rates of recidivism than a sample of 
teen court participants. However, when the 
analysis controlled for age and offense type, 
no significant differences existed in 
recidivism rates (North Carolina 
Administrative Office of the Courts, 1995). 

♦ The Texas and Indiana programs reported 
higher success rates for older juveniles (i.e., 
16-year-olds in Arlington and 14- to 18-year- 
olds in Indiana. The Indiana evaluators 
imply that the moral development of younger 
juveniles may not be advanced enough to 
learn from teen court participation (Hissong, 
1991; McCullough et al., 1995). 

♦ In contrast, the North Carolina study found 
that older juveniles had higher rates of 
recidivism. The study also found that the 
type of offense seemed to be related to 
recidivism rates, with juveniles committing 
nonproperty and nonviolent offenses (e.g., 
driving, weapon, minor controlled substance, 
alcohol, public disturbance, pyrotechnic) 



having higher rates of recidivism. The 
evaluators noted that older juveniles tended 
to commit these types of offenses and 
implied that the higher rates of recidivism for 
older juveniles may be more a function of 
offense type than age (North Carolina 
Administrative Office of the Courts, 1995). 

♦ The evaluation on the Kentucky program 
found that teen court participants showed 
increases in favorable attitudes toward 
authority figures (Kentucky Administrative 
Office of the Courts, 1994-95). 

♦ The Texas evaluation results indicated that 
program effectiveness waned after one year, 
as evidenced by increased rates of recidivism 
(Hissong, 1991). 

Supplementary information from the APPA 
(1994) teen court survey suggests high success 
rates for teen court participants. Respondents 
reported a range of recidivism rates from 0 to 75 
percent, with an average of 5 percent recidivism 
across programs. This limited research base 
suggests that teen court has the potential to deter 
further criminal activity, particularly among 
older juveniles, and that teen courts may want to 
examine their selection criteria in terms of the 
types of offenses committed. But no conclusive 
evidence exists regarding teen court 
effectiveness. 

WHY EVALUATE? 

Besides being the “right thing to do,” there are 
three very practical reasons to evaluate teen 
courts. 

1. Evaluation improves the capacity of teen 
courts to successfully compete for limited 
public funds and support. As the demand for 
public accountability increases, demonstrated 
results are more often becoming the basis for 
allocating financial and human resources. 

Haaga and Reuter (1995) suggest that a lack of 
evidence regarding program effectiveness may 
contribute to the limited allocation of federal 
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and state resources to programs of a preventive 
nature such as teen courts. Teen courts must 
arm themselves with information and the 
capacity to demonstrate their value. In these 
financially stringent times, the foremost 
consideration of politicians and policymakers is 
“How much is it going to cost?” Second to that 
is “Is it worth it?” Teen courts find themselves 
competing with detention and probation for the 
limited juvenile justice purse, and juvenile 
justice as a whole is competing with every other 
publicly funded program from education to 
social services. In this competitive environment, 
teen courts must be able to “sell” themselves as 
effective and efficient programs. 

In addition to competing for financial resources, 
teen courts also must compete for human 
resources in the form of volunteers. People are 
more likely to volunteer for a program that can 
demonstrate positive results or at least 
demonstrate a commitment to achieving 
program goals through the ongoing monitoring 
and evaluation of program activities. 



Evaluation demonstrates a 
commitment to improved practices. 



2 . Evaluation promotes agency and 
community accountability. As stated in 
Chapter 4, the balanced approach that underlies 
many teen court programs calls for a shared 
responsibility between the juvenile justice 
system and the community for the control and 
reintegration of offenders (Bazemore and 
Umbreit, 1994). Evaluation demonstrates a 
commitment to improved practices. It highlights 
positive outcomes, uncovers ineffective 
practices, and guides agencies to explore 
alternative methods for achieving organizational 
goals. Key information about program struggles 
revealed through evaluation may elicit support 
and assistance for those improvements. In this 
manner, the teen court becomes accountable to 
the community for effective and efficient 
practices, and the community becomes 



accountable to teen court and youth for support 
and assistance. 

3. Evaluation creates a learning environment 
and contributes to organizational growth. 

Evaluation can be very threatening to program 
developers and personnel: What if the results 
are unfavorable? This fear creates resistance to 
evaluation. If, however, an organization adopts 
the view that “feedback,” rather than “proof,” is 
the objective of program evaluation, 
disappointing results (a) become an opportunity 
to examine alternative methods and strategies, 
and (b) open the door to new challenges and 
continued organizational development. 
Evaluation can assist program administrators in 
identifying staff and volunteer training needs 
and in maximizing resources. It provides a 
vision — a logical, well-planned pathway 
through the change process — and it leads to a 
healthy, vital organization. 

KEY QUESTIONS TO GUIDE 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 

The evaluation process will be simplified if 
considered upfront, during the program planning 
stage. Thinking about the type of information to 
be maintained and how the program’s 
effectiveness will be determined will simplify 
data collection procedures and help ensure 
program integrity. Several key questions require 
consideration when developing processes and 
procedures for program evaluation. 

What Are the Purposes of Program 
Evaluation? 

While seemingly obvious, the general purpose 
of the evaluation should be discussed and clearly 
stated. Typically, program evaluation is 
conducted to determine 

♦ the extent to which goals and objectives have 
been met; 

♦ the extent to which the program was 
implemented as designed; 
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♦ the program’s impact on youth, the agency, 
and the community; and 

♦ how the program can be improved to achieve 
the desired goals. 

Who Should Conduct the Program 
Evaluation? 

To minimize the risk of biasing the program 
evaluation, an objective outside evaluator is 
recommended; this is not essential, however, 
and should not deter agencies from conducting 
their own program evaluation. Local 
universities are rich resources for evaluation 
expertise and interest. Professors and graduate 
students in criminal and juvenile justice 
programs may welcome the opportunity to 
design and conduct a program evaluation on 
teen court for little or no cost. Other potential 
sources of evaluators include someone with 
research expertise who works within the same 
governing agency as teen court (e.g., city, 
county, or state government) and volunteers 
with research expertise. If an outside evaluator 
is used, agency personnel should view 
themselves as customers with certain needs and 
expectations. They must be able to specify what 
information they hope to gain through program 
evaluation, what resources are available for 
evaluation, and potential barriers to evaluation. 
The evaluator’s role is to design the evaluation 
to ensure the integrity of the information within 
the identified agency constraints. 

Who Will Be Affected by the Evaluation? 

Teen courts involve and affect many individuals 
and agencies. An analysis of who may be 
affected by the evaluation will allow evaluators 
to head off barriers to evaluation. All those 
affected (e.g., juvenile court personnel, 
representatives from other community agencies, 
volunteers, youth, and advisory board members) 
should be involved in designing the program 
evaluation. In this way, their concerns can be 
addressed, and they will know what to expect 



from the evaluation process. Involving key 
stakeholders in the design also will gain their 
support for required data collection. 

Considering the extent to which community 
members are involved in teen court development 
and operations, evaluations should be designed 
with extensive input from the community. 
Community members’ definitions of success 
may include measures beyond the teen courts’ 
interests. By measuring what is important to 
citizens, teen courts demonstrate commitment to 
the community and sustain community interest 
and involvement. 

It is recommended that an evaluation task force 
be established to plan and implement the 
evaluation in conjunction with the evaluator. 

The remaining questions can be used to guide 
the discussion and activities of the task force. 

What Are the Specific Research Questions 
to Be Answered through Program 
Evaluation? 

The evaluation task force should carefully 
examine what they hope to learn from program 
evaluation and develop clear and concise 
research questions. The questions influence the 
kind of information to be gathered, the means of 
gathering the information, and the options for 
analysis. For example, an evaluation of teen 
court programs may seek to answer the 
following research questions related to program 
process: 

♦ What are the characteristics of youth referred 
to teen court? 

♦ To what degree did youth volunteers fulfill 
their responsibilities? 

♦ What is the rate of referral and participation 
in the alcohol education program? 

The purpose of the above types of research 
questions is to determine if the program is being 
implemented as designed. Research questions 
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related to program outcomes may include the 
following: 

<> What percentage of restitution ordered during 
fiscal year (FY) 1996 was collected? 

<> To what extent did teen court educate youth 
on the legal system? 

<> What percentage of youth completed their 
sentence as ordered? 

<> What impact did the teen court program have 
on the juvenile court docket and probation 
caseloads? 

<> What impact did participation in teen court 
(i.e., as defendants and volunteers) have on 
youth attitudes toward alcohol abuse and 
crime? 

0 What impact did teen court have on alcohol 
abuse among youth in the local school and 
community? 

Both process and outcome measures are 
necessary to adequately evaluate a program. 
Agencies looking to prioritize their evaluation 
resources should first focus on process issues to 
obtain fundamental feedback on whether the 
program is being implemented according to 
specifications. Only then will outcomes be 
meaningful. More will be said about process 
and outcome measures, and the importance of 
both, later in this chapter. It is recommended 
that agencies limit the scope of evaluation to 
four to six well-defined research questions. 

Broad scope evaluations are difficult and very 
costly. 

What Evaluation Design Will Be Used? 

Time, cost, and expertise must be considered 
when selecting a research design. Agencies 
need to balance the desire for information with 
feasibility. Table 10-1 provides an overview of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the primary 
design options available. 



What Data Need to Be Collected? 

The agency must identify what data need to be 
collected to answer the research questions. 
Generally, offender data are needed in five key 
areas. These are 

0 identifying information (e.g., name, case 
number, age, sociodemographic 
information); 

0 intake/assessment information (e.g., criminal 
history, substance abuse background and 
needs, family history, and status); 

<> case objectives (e.g., specific sentencing 
objectives and time frames); 

0 case activities (e.g., teen court participation, 
sentence imposed, services provided, 
treatment participation); and 

0 case outcomes (e.g., changes in alcohol use, 
knowledge and skills, or family relationships; 
violations or new arrests; successful 
completion of sentence). 

This list serves only as an example. Each 
agency must determine carefully what 
information is needed to plan and improve their 
teen court program. An important guideline is: 
only collect data that will be analyzed, reported, 
and used to modify and improve program 
operations. 

What Data Sources Are Available? 

Having accessible data is probably the most 
important reason for formulating an evaluation 
strategy during the program development stage. 
Data collection can be streamlined and 
simplified if forms and methods of program 
documentation are devised upfront. If, however, 
this is not possible, agencies can determine (1) 
what data are available and where; and (2) what 
data need to be generated and how. Examples of 
data sources include 

<> referral forms; 
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Table 10~1: Trade-Offs in Evaluation Designs 



Trade-Offs in Evaluation Designs 


Evaluation Method 


Steps 


Strengths | 


Weaknesses 


Best Used When 


Process Evaluations: 


Planned program 
design vs. actual 
implementation. 


Measure over or 
under targets. 


Least costly. 


Measures processes, 
not results. Targets 
may have no 
relationship to 
program effectiveness. 


You need to know 
if the processes 
are being delivered 
according to 
design. 


Outcome Evaluations: 


1. Before/after 
comparison. 


Measure criteria 
(e.g., youth 
attitudes and 
behavior) before 
and after program. 


Low cost/low 
expertise needed. 


Low credibility; 
difficult to link inputs 
(e.g., teen court 
proceedings, sentence 
imposed) to outcomes 
(e.g., changes in youth 
attitudes and beha- 
viors) because of 
internal and external 
influences. 


Time and money 
are limited; criteria 
stable over time. 


2. Time/trend 
projections of 
pre/post program. 


Measure criteria 
over several inter- 
vals and project 
future trends. 


Moderate costs 
and expertise. 


Extreme variations 
may falsely imply 
a trend. 


Historical data 
available; trend 
apparent. 


3. Cohort 

comparisons 

(or quasi-experimental 

design). 


Measure changes 
in similar groups 
with one group 
assigned to teen 
court and the other 
group assigned to 
standard 
procedures. 


Low-moderate 

cost/time if data 

available; 

otherwise 

moderate-high 

cost/time. 


Difficulty in finding 
matched groups raises 
validity issues. 


Comparison group 
is similar to 
program group; 
Randomized 
evaluations are 
impossible. 


4. Randomized. 


Youth are 
randomly assigned 
to teen court or 
other program; 
identical groups 
are then compared. 


Robust and 

systematic 

method. 


High cost/time; 
very difficult; ethical 
considerations. 


Where individuals 
will receive some 
type of program 
services; where 
determining 
program effective- 
ness is critical. 



Source: Hatry, Winnie, and Fisk, 1981 



0 intake/assessment information; ♦ surveys (e.g., to gain information about the 

0 standardized pre/post instruments (e.g., to from defendants, 

measure knowledge about the legal system or volunteers, community membeis); 

substance abuse before and after program 

participation, to measure attitudes toward ^ teen court dockets (e.g., number of 

authority or substance abuse); defendants, sentences imposed); 
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0 case documentation (e.g., activities, 
including payment of restitution, 
performance of community service, and 
participation in services; and outcomes, 
including violations, new arrests, type of 
termination); and 

juvenile court and police records. 

Many of these data sources may be maintained 
by the teen court itself or by collaborating 
agencies. Others may need to be created for the 
purpose of collecting missing data needed to 
assess program effectiveness. Please see 
Appendix G for sample data sources. 

Who Is Responsible for Collection, Coding, 
Management, and Analysis? 

The type of data to be collected,* the availability 
of a management information system, staffing 
configurations, and the current program design 
will influence the division of these 
responsibilities. In clearly defining these 
responsibilities, it is important to involve 
representatives from all levels of the 
organization and volunteers. Agencies can 
avoid duplication of efforts by using simplified 
data collection instruments and coding systems 
(e.g., 1 = restitution; 2 = community service; 3 = 
letter of apology). Simple data collection forms 
are particularly important when youth volunteers 
are responsible for recording the data. 
Furthermore, it is important to develop concise 
policies and procedures for data collection and 
analysis and to update them as needs and 
responsibilities change. Broad-based 
involvement and streamlined procedures will 
increase buy-in and commitment to the data 
collection process. 

What Procedures Will Be Followed for 
Reporting the Information? 

It is one thing to obtain data; it is quite another 
to explain data in a way that is both technically 
correct and useful. Key stakeholders within the 
teen court program should be informed of 
agency and program outcomes on a regular 



basis. An honest, straightforward approach to 
reporting outcomes is essential. It is always best 
to control information from the inside, rather 
than to leave its interpretation to someone who 
knows little about the issues associated with teen 
court. 

How data are reported should be determined by 
focusing on the audience for whom it is 
intended. Sharing both positive and negative 
outcomes will earn greater respect and 
credibility with all audiences. The amount and 
format of information should be carefully 
considered. The usefulness of long, 
comprehensive reports is most likely limited to 
agency personnel who are directly affected by 
their contents. Legislators, judges, and funding 
sources may prefer receiving only information 
that impacts their decision-making process. The 
information should be concise and, wherever 
possible, in the form of graphs, tables, or charts. 
Information presented in a usable, reader- 
friendly format is more likely to gain the desired 
attention and support. 

Evaluation results, good or bad, must be shared 
with community members, particularly 
volunteers. They may have (1) insights into 
why the desired objectives were not achieved, 
and (2) ideas for program improvements. 

Seeing the positive results of their time and 
energy, community members will be motivated 
to stay involved. 

How Will the Information Be Used? 

Collecting data and measuring results is a 
critical first step toward understanding the issues 
associated with teen courts. But unless this 
information is acted on, the teen court program 
will remain stagnant. Improving programs and 
practices is a continuous, long-term process of 
testing, modifying, and retesting. Feedback 
from evaluation facilitates this process. Data 
can be used to drive program modifications, to 
identify staff training needs, to justify new 
programs and services, and to reallocate 
financial and human resources. In short. 
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comprehensive and accurate data provide a 
credible source of information and knowledge 
about the effectiveness of programs and 
practices. 

PERFORM AN CE-B ASED 
MEASUREMENT 

The value of program evaluations or studies 
cannot be overstated. However, they require a 
great deal of time and expense and only provide 
outcomes for a specified period of time. 
Performance-based measures provide agencies 
with organizational feedback that drives 
program improvements and are a continuous 
process for monitoring and evaluation, as 
opposed to a single-point-in-time assessment. 
Many of the same issues and questions 
discussed above can be used to guide the 
development of a performance-based 
measurement strategy. 



Performance-based measures provide 
agencies with organizational feedback 
that drives program improvements and 
are a continuous process for 
monitoring and evaluation... 

Performance-based measurements provide a 
systematic method for collecting and reporting 
data that reflect a teen court’s values and make 
outcomes tangible. By focusing on alternative 
outcomes specifically linked to program 
components, interventions, and attitudinal and 
behavioral change, conclusions can be drawn 
about which aspects of the program lead to the 
ultimate goals of most juvenile justice programs: 
community protection and reduced recidivism. 
The following sections will discuss problems 
associated with recidivism as the primary 



outcome measure for juvenile justice programs, 
explore the utility of alternative outcome 
measures to evaluate program effectiveness, and 
introduce the APPA’s model for developing 
agency-specific performance-based measures. 

Rethinking Recidivism 

There is a high degree of consensus about the 
ultimate goal of any juvenile justice program. 
From the perspective of taxpayers, juvenile 
justice practitioners, academicians, legislators, 
and judges, public safety is the agreed-upon 
bottom line. But too often a program’s impact 
on public safety is judged solely on reduced 
recidivism, and that bottom line becomes blurred 
because of the heavy burden this creates. 
According to APPA’s (1994) teen court survey, 
recidivism is the primary focus of most teen 
court evaluations. Other outcomes of teen court, 
such as general deterrent effects or improved 
youth competencies, contribute to public safety 
and should be included in these judgments. 
Recidivism takes an agency from point A to 
point Z without much consideration of what 
occurs in between. It is difficult for an agency 
to take responsibility for, and be judged by, a 
single outcome. Furthermore, there are many 
problems associated with recidivism as the 
primary outcome measure. 

The first problem with recidivism as the sole 
outcome measure is that numerous definitions 
are applied to the term “recidivism” (see Figure 
10-1). Different definitions can produce 
radically different figures from the same data. 
Second, there is tremendous variance in the 
amount of time involved in recidivism studies. 
Coupled with the many operational definitions 
of recidivism, this time variance makes it nearly 
impossible to compare research results. 
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Figure 10-1: Definitions of Recidivism 
What Is Recidivism? 

^ Any new arrest? 

♦ New felony arrests only? 

♦ Any new conviction? 

♦ New felony conviction only? 

♦ Any new commitment of 60 days or 
more? 

♦ A new prison commitment only? 

^ New technical violations? 

♦ A technical violation that results in 
incarceration? 

♦ An arrest for the same crime? 

♦ Any arrest in which the offender was 
fingerprinted? 

♦ A new arrest that resulted in 
incarceration of the offender? 

♦ Incarceration in a prison? 

^ ♦ Arrest for a misdemeanor offense? 

♦ Violent felonies? 

An extensive review of correctional evaluations 
revealed these diverse definitions of recidivism. 

Please see Boone, H.N. (1994, Winter). An 
examination of recidivism and other outcome 
measures: A review of the literature. Perspectives^ 

18(1), 12-18. 

Third, as Petersilia (1993) points out, recidivism 
is a measure of postprogram behaviors over 
which the juvenile justice system has little 
control. She notes, “Schools do not follow up 
their graduates to see if they slip back into 
ignorance or fail to hold a job after leaving 
school” (p. 14). There are many outside the 
educational system who feel that one measure of 
schools’ performance should be how many 
students become employed after graduation. 
They also fault the educational system for 
failing to produce results such as graduates who 
can read, write, and hold down jobs that pay 
more than minimum wage. Likewise, 



categorically dismissing postprogram recidivism 
as one of several measures of outcome is 
tempting, but problematic. Customers of the 
juvenile justice system and other programs 
designed to impact delinquency (e.g., the public) 
may or may not agree that there are other more 
important performance measures, but 
discounting recidivism out of hand ignores the 
importance of their expectation — to be 
protected from delinquent youth. 

The fourth problem is that recidivism rates are 
influenced by many internal and external factors 
(Waldo and Griswold, 1979; Maltz and 
McCleary, 1977). Increased or decreased 
activity by law enforcement agencies or a 
change injudicial philosophy could have an 
impact on recidivism rates. A “get tough on 
youth crime and drugs” campaign will increase 
the number of new arrests. A new judge may be 
lenient and take no action for noncompliance 
with teen court orders. Given either scenario, it 
is difficult to determine whether the change in 
recidivism rates was due to changes in the 
behavior of offenders or to changes in police and 
judicial actions. 

Since other factors affect recidivism data, it is 
fallacious to conclude that nonrecidivism 
demonstrates rehabilitation or success, or that 
recidivism demonstrates failure (Waldo and 
Griswold, 1979). Recidivism must be examined 
within the context of changes in program 
practices and policy shifts within the 
jurisdiction. Internal and external threats to 
validity, such as those described above, could be 
reduced with a commitment to incorporating 
rigorous experimental designs into the 
evaluation of juvenile and criminal justice 
innovations. 

The fifth and final problem related to recidivism 
as an outcome measure is that it is currently 
viewed as an all-or-nothing measure. The 
dichotomous measure does not allow for partial 
successes. If the time between positive alcohol 
tests or the number of days in school increases. 
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is this not a partial success? If the severity of 
the crimes committed by a youth is reduced 
(e.g., from driving under the influence to 
trespassing), is this not a partial success? 

Success or failure should not be determined by 
one single incident. To measure an ultimate goal 
(i.e., reducing recidivism) in the short-term, 
without looking at intermediate variables and 
outcomes, is somewhat unreasonable. The next 
section discusses the importance of examining 
alternative outcome measures that more 
accurately portray the nature and 
accomplishments of teen court programs. 

Alternative Outcome Measures 

John Dilulio (1992), in Rethinking the Criminal 
Justice System: Toward a New Paradigm, argues 
for juvenile and criminal justice institutions to 
expand the use of outcome measures beyond 
crime rates and recidivism. He argues, “Crime 
rates and recidivism are not the only, or 
necessarily the best, measure of what criminal 
justice institutions do” (p. 1). Indeed, there are 
numerous intermediate outcomes that more 
clearly gauge and illustrate the business of teen 
courts. A focus on recidivism would overlook 
the very activities that define the program. Teen 
courts provide treatment and. services, educate 
youth on the legal system, and impose sentences 
designed to promote youth accountability to 
victims and the community. By measuring the 
outcomes of these specific activities, teen courts 
can better assess the effectiveness of various 
activities and program components. 

Furthermore, until efforts are made to 
disentangle these activities and components, 
teen courts will be unable to determine what it is 
that leads to behavioral change and ultimately to 
a reduction in recidivism. 



“Crime rates and recidivism are not the 
oniy, or necessariiy the best, measure 
of what criminai Justice institutions do” 

Using the problem of alcohol abuse as an 
example, the practicality of alternative outcome 
measures becomes clear. Several studies 



suggest a correlation between alcohol abuse and 
delinquent behavior (National Institute of 
Justice, 1991; Hawkins et al., 1987; Dembo et 
al., 1990). A primary goal of teen court may be 
to reduce the level of alcohol abuse among the 
youth population in the school or community. 
How, then, can teen courts determine if this goal 
is being achieved? Recidivism rates alone 
provide very limited information about how 
effectively the problem of alcohol abuse is being 
addressed. Rather, the following types of 
research questions could guide agencies in this 
determination: 

♦ What percentage of youth involved in teen 
court have an identified alcohol problem? 

♦ What percentage of these offenders were 
referred to a substance-abuse awareness 
program? Outpatient treatment? 

♦ What percentage of these offenders 
completed their treatment assignment? 

♦ As measured by a pre/post assessment 
instrument, to what extent did youth attitudes 
toward alcohol use change? 

♦ As measured by self-reports and collateral 
information obtained from family and 
schools, did the level of alcohol use change? 

A number of additional research questions could 
be proposed. Clearly, this information would be 
beneficial to an agency attempting to reduce the 
level of alcohol abuse. 

The importance of such questions becomes 
obvious when there is an established relationship 
between these factors and delinquency. 

Research has shown that certain factors correlate 
strongly with delinquency, including poor and 
inconsistent family practices and relationships, 
school failure, negative peer associations, and 
limited cognitive development (Hawkins et al., 
1987; Schinke, Botvin, and Orlandi, 1991). 
Several studies have revealed a positive 
correlation between increased participation in 
drug and alcohol treatment and success on 
probation and parole (Anglin and Hser, 1990; 
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Leukefeld and Tims, 1988) and a relationship 
between improved in cognitive functioning and 
reduced recidivism rates (Ross, Fabiano and 
Diemer-Ewles, 1988). 

As this research suggests, if these aspects of 
human development are changed, criminal and 
delinquent behavior is likely to change. Thus, 
by shifting the research to measure these 
intermediate outcomes (i.e., offender change), 
teen courts can begin to assess the effectiveness 
of a particular program or component, learn 
from successes, and fine-tune these programs. 
Therein lies the primary value of intermediate 
measures; they test (confirm/reject) assumptions 
about different elements of the theoretical 
models that underlie interventions. 

It is through this type of exploration that 
recidivism and other traditional measures of 
success can ultimately be impacted. As 
organizations with a mission of public safety, 
teen courts, like other juvenile justice 
components, must be accountable for recidivism 
rates and play a more active role in developing 
and implementing policies and practices related 
to reduced recidivism. The measurement of 
intermediate outcomes simply facilitates this 
role and makes recidivism rates more 
meaningful within the context of teen court 
activities designed to meet diverse goals. The 
next section introduces a model of performance- 
based measurement to assist teen courts in 
identifying alternative outcomes that better 
reflect program goals, activities, and 
components. 

Developing and Implementing 
Performance-Based Measurements 

APPA’s model for performance-based 
measurement (Boone and Fulton, 1995) provides 
a framework for developing agency-specific 
performance-based measures (Figure 10-2). The 
development of a comprehensive performance- 
based measurement strategy requires the 
examination (or development) of 



♦ values inherent in the agency/program; 

♦ an agency mission statement; 

♦ goals of the agency/program; 

♦ activities performed to accomplish the goals; 
and 

♦ measures for determining how well the 
activities are being performed and what 
impact they are having. 

Figure 10-2: A Model for Developing Performance- 
Based Measures 



A Model for Developing Performance 
Based Measures 




Source: (Boone & Fulton, 1995) 

Alignment of these key organizational practices 
enhances an agency’s chances for achieving 
desired results. The basic premise of the model 
is that performance-based measures should 
provide internal and external feedback at the 
policy, program, and staff levels about the 
relationships among values, goals and 
objectives, practices, and results. To the degree 
that performance measures are not integrated as 
part of standard business practices, the feedback 
will be less credible, less useful, and even can be 
contrary to an organization’s objectives. 
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Involving Key Stakeholders 

Staff and organizations will resist performance- 
based measures because such measures are 
threatening and represent change. Evaluation, in 
any form, can be discomforting. After the fact, 
favorable evaluations are warmly received; but 
few see negative feedback as an opportunity to 
learn. Involving a representative cross section 
of staff and community members in selecting 
process and outcome measures helps decrease 
normal fears and resistance to evaluation. 

Of critical significance is the involvement of 
front-line personnel, volunteers, and supervisors 
in this developmental process. It is front-line 
staff and volunteers who are responsible for 
performing the activities designed to achieve 
organizational goals, and the supervisors who 
must assess this performance. Their input and 
buy-in is essential. Involving front-line 
personnel and volunteers can change their 
perceptions of this process from one that is 
threatening to one that offers opportunity. By 
inviting, and valuing, personnel input, agencies 
can identify process and outcome measures that 
truly reflect their values, mission, goals, and 
accomplishments (see Figure 10-3). A 



performance-based measurement system that 
provides personnel with information and 
feedback on matters important to them will gain 
their commitment to the necessary practices of 
data collection and data compilation. Most 
importantly, it will gain their commitment to the 
results. 

Identifying Agency-Specific Measures 

As stated earlier, there are two types of 
performance-based measures (1) process 
measures (Was the program implemented as 
designed?), and (2) outcome measures (Did the 
program or practices achieve the desired 
results?). Both process and outcome measures 
are needed to assess program effectiveness. 
Examining processes helps to explain why such 
effects were produced and how processes can be 
modified to produce desired outcomes (Blalock, 
1990). By controlling process, agencies can 
control outcomes. Processes can be examined 
through observation of program activities, 
interviews, and case audits (Harris, 1991). 
Outcome measures are needed to assess a 
program’s immediate, intermediate, and ultimate 
impact. Rather than measuring how many youth 
attended a five-week teen court training session. 



Figure 10-3: Critical Issues for Guiding Stakeholder Input 

Guiding Stakeholder Input 
Critical Questions 

♦ What are the primary goals of the agency/program? 

♦ What activities are conducted to achieve these goals? 

♦ What is the theoretical basis for program activities? 

♦ What is currently measured to demonstrate the success or failure of these activities or the 
overall agency /program? 

♦ What perceptions are there about current measurements of program success or failure? 

♦ What measurements would be a fair test of agency /program operations? Staff 
performance? 

♦ What resources are needed to implement these measures? 
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outcome measures would assess changes in the 
youths’ level of knowledge of the legal system 
or improvements in conflict-resolution skills. 



Outcome measures are needed to 
assess a program’s immediate, 
intermediate, and uitimate impact. 



For example, suppose a teen court operates 
within a juvenile justice agency with the 
following value statement: “We believe in being 
sensitive to the needs of crime victims.” In fact, 
the teen court was established as a primary 
mechanism for holding first-time youthful 
offenders accountable to victims. The teen 
court’s purpose is: “The teen court program will 
provide education, services, and sanctions to 
youthful first-time offenders to promote 
accountability to victims and the community.” 
Program goals include (1) increasing youth 
awareness regarding the effects of their behavior 
on victims and the community, and (2) restoring 
and compensating victims and the community 
for damage caused by the crimes of youthful 
offenders. 

Activities supporting the first goal of increasing 
youth awareness may include participation in a 
five-week session on law-related education and 
attendance at a victim impact panel. Law- 
related education is designed to teach youth how 
their behavior impacts individuals and systems 
within the community and to foster social 
responsibility. Victim impact panels are 
designed to personalize the offense and to make 
offenders understand the pain and suffering their 
delinquent behavior causes individuals. 

Process measures are needed to describe the 
extent to which these services are actually being 
delivered and to search for explanations of 
success, failure, and change (Harris, 1991). 
Process measures for goal #1 may include the 
following: 

0 Rates of attendance at victim impact 
panels. Outcomes of the victim impact 
panels are only meaningful once it has been 



determined that youth are, in fact, attending 
the panels. Rates of attendance can be 
collected through simple recordkeeping. 
Possible reasons for low attendance rates 
(See Figure 10-4) should be examined. They 
could be due to individual problems 
experienced by youth, such as transportation 
problems or basic refusal to attend, or due to 
a lack of communication between the teen 
court volunteers and defendants. Problems 
could be resolved by facilitating 
transportation for youth, by providing them 
with written notice of the panel a week ahead 
of time, or by imposing sanctions for 
noncompliance. Once attendance rates 
improve, outcomes also should improve. 

Figure 10-4: Attendance Rates 

Attendance Rates 

Objective: 95% of all youth ordered to 
attend a victim impact panel during 1996 
will attend as ordered. 

Data elements: Number of youth 
ordered to attend during 1996, number 
of youth who attended as ordered. 

Formula: (Number of youth who 
attended as ordered -j- number of youth 
ordered to attend) x 100. 

Example: 112 youth were ordered to 
attend a victim impact panel during 
1996. 82 youth attended as ordered. 

(82 -5- 112) X 100 = 73%. Objective was 
not achieved. 



^ The extent to which the law-related 

education curriculum is being delivered as 
designed. Flaws in delivery may explain 
limited gains in youth knowledge or skills. 
Curriculum delivery can be assessed through 
observation and a standardized rating form. 
Problems with the delivery of the curriculum 
may stem from uncooperative youth, time 
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limitations, or lack of skills on behalf of the 
instructor. Disciplinary actions can be 
developed to address the issue of 
uncooperative youth, schedules can be 
adjusted to allow for sufficient time for 
delivery, and training can be provided to 
enhance the skills of the instructor. These 
problems can be overcome if program 
personnel are aware that the problems exist; 
process measures provide a mechanism for 
uncovering the problems. In this case 
(Figure 10-5), the objective for curriculum 
delivery was achieved; theoretically, 
outcomes should be favorable. If not, other 
potential problems, such as the learning level 
of youth attending the program or the theory 
and philosophy underlying the curriculum, 
should be explored. 

Figure 10-5: Curriculum Delivery Ratings 
Curriculum Delivery Ratings 

Objective: During 1996, 90% of the law- 
related education instructors observed will 
receive an above average rating for 
curriculum delivery. 

Data elements: Total number of law- 
related education instructors observed, 
number of instructors receiving an above 
average rating. 

Formula: (Number of instructors 
receiving an above average rating total 
number of instructors observed) x 100. 

Example: 8 instructors were observed 
and rated. All 8 received above average 
ratings. 

(8 8) X 100 = 100%. Objective was 

achieved. 



Outcome measures for goal #1 may include the 
following: 

0 Knowledge and skills gains from law- 
related education. A key objective of law- 
related education is to teach youth about 



individual rights and responsibilities. A pre/ 
post assessment instrument could be used to 
assess changes in knowledge (Figure 10-6). 
Basic skills such as interpersonal 
communication and conflict resolution often 
are included in law-related education 
curricula. Changes in skill levels could be 
assessed through observation of role-playing 
or interactions among students. A failure to 
achieve stated objectives should lead to a 
modification of instructional techniques or 
lesson plans or to a reexamination of the 
target population participating in the 
program. 

Figure 10-6: Extent of Knowledge Gain 

Extent of Knowledge Gain 

Objective: During FY 1996, 80% of 
student test scores for law-related 
education will increase by at least 10 
points from the pretest to the posttest. 

Data elements: Total number of students, 
number of students who increased their 
test scores by at least 10 points. 

Formula: (Number of students who 
increased their test scores by at least 10 
points H- total number of students) x 100. 

Example: During FY 1996, 128 students 
participated in law-related education. 106 
students increased their test scores by at 
least 10 points. 

(106 128) X 100 = 83%. Objective was 

achieved. 



♦ Rates of alcohol use. Victim impact panels 
consisting of victims or survivors of drunk 
driving accidents are sometimes used with 
youth arrested for driving under the influence 
and other alcohol-related offenses. If victim 
impact panels are effective in increasing 
offender awareness and in changing attitudes, 
it follows that the negative behavior should 
decrease among offenders attending a panel 
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— and possibly among larger populations 
because of teen court’s potential deterrent 
effects. Rates of alcohol use among program 
participants (defendants and volunteers) or 
school and community populations could be 
measured by self-reports, information 
obtained from collateral sources, new 
alcohol-related arrests, or school incident 
reports. If the rate of alcohol use does not 
decrease, reasons must be explored. Is it 
because youth are not attending the panels? 
Is it because the victims selected for 
participation on the panel are not effectively 
communicating their message? Is it because 
the youth have more serious alcohol 
problems requiring treatment? Or is it 
because the strategy itself is not effective? 
Having results such as those in Figure 10-7 
will guide program personnel through an 
examination of the problem and lead to 
program improvements. 

Figure 10-7: Rates of Alcohol Abuse 

Rates of Alcohol Abuse 

Objective: The rate of alcohol abuse 
among victim impact panel participants 
will not exceed 10% during a one-year 
followup period. 

Data elements: Number of panel 
participants, number of youth participants 
using alcohol. 

Formula: (Number of youth participants 
using alcohol total number of panel 
participants) x 100. 

Example: During 1996, 82 youth 
participated in a victim impact panel. Self- 
reports and collateral information 
indicated that 21 youth participants used 
alcohol during the one-year followup 
period. 

(21 ^82) X 100 = 26%. Objective was 
achieved. 



The same process could be used to identify 
performance-based measurements for goal #2, 
restoring and compensating victims and the 
community. Possible process measures for goal 
#2 include the percent of victim impact 
statements completed and the extent to which 
restorative sentences (i.e., restitution, 
community service) are imposed. Possible 
outcome measures for goal #2 include the 
proportion of restitution collected, the number of 
community service hours performed, or the 
extent of victim satisfaction with the teen court 
program. 

As exemplified in Figures 10-4 through 10-7, 
both process and outcome measures should be 
stated as specific objectives to be achieved 
within a predetermined time frame. It is 
essential that the objectives be realistic given the 
teen court’s resources and target population. 

Linking Employee Evaluation to 
Performance-Based Measurement 

The seven principles of results-oriented 
government (Figure 10-8) illustrate the 
importance of linking employee evaluation to 
performance-based measurement. Programs that 
do not pay careful attention to closely aligning 
employee evaluation with process and outcome 
requirements should not expect to see the 
program implemented as designed or the desired 
goals achieved. Using results-oriented measures 
such as those listed above, supervisors can 
establish specific performance standards for 
program personnel. For example, an employee 
evaluated as “exceeding expectations” should 
meet the following criteria or performance 
standards: 

♦ Law-related education sessions conducted by 
employee were rated as above average or 
outstanding during quarterly observations 
(process). 

4 Learning among the employee’s law-related 
education students increased by an average 
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of 10 points as measured by pre- and 

posttests (outcome). 

Figure 10-8: Seven Principles of Results-Oriented 
Government 

Seven Principles of Results-Oriented 
Government 

1. What gets measured get done. 

2. If you don’t measure results, you can’t 
tell success from failure. 

3. If you can’t see success, you can’t 
reward it. 

4. If you can’t reward success, you’re 
probably rewarding failure. 

5. If you can’t see success, you can’t 
le^ from it. 

6. If you can’t recognize failure, you 
can’t correct it. 

1, If you can demonstrate results, you 
can win public support. 



Source: Osborne and Gaebler, 1993, pp. 146-155 

Since promoting responsibility and enhancing 
knowledge among volunteers is a key objective 
of teen court, similar performance standards 
could be used to evaluate volunteer 
performance. For example, to hold volunteers 
accountable for goal #2, restoring victims and 
the community, performance standards could 
include the following: (1) a victim impact 
statement will be completed in 80 percent of the 
cases in which there is an identified victim; and 
(2) 90 percent of the community service ordered 
will be completed within 90 days of the 
sentencing date. 

Performance standards assist personnel and 
volunteers in staying focused on goals and 
results and facilitate discovering innovative 
methods for achieving results. If the rate of 
community service completion is low, perhaps 
the teen volunteers could help identify factors 



contributing to the problem and brainstorm 
about ways to increase compliance with these 
orders. 



Performance standards assist 
personnel and volunteers in staying 
focused on goals and results and 
facilitate discovering innovative 
methods for achieving results. 

People are an organization’s greatest resource. 
Given the proper learning environment and 
structured feedback on meaningful performance 
criteria, staff and volunteers will work to 
improve outcomes and achieve desired goals. 

MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

An automated management information system 
is essential to efficient data collection and 
analysis. A state-of-the-art management 
information system can reduce paperwork, 
maintain data in an organized fashion, and 
provide quick access to information. The ideal 
system will allow collaborating agencies to 
share and exchange information. However, a 
multiuser information system requires decisions 
about ownership of records and responsibilities 
for updating and maintaining records. 
Procedures also must be developed to ensure the 
confidentiality of youth records. The following 
recommendations may assist with developing a 
management information system that meets 
program needs: 

<) Establish a committee to guide the 
implementation of an automated 
management information system. By 

involving key staff and community members 
in the decision-making process, buy-in can 
be enhanced and resistance to change can be 
minimized. Furthermore, a steering 
committee can provide valuable information 
on agency needs and operating procedures. 

Consult a computer systems expert to 
examine agency needs, assist with the 
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preparation of a request for proposals, and 
review vendor bids. This will ensure 
agency needs are addressed in all hardware 
and software purchases. Local universities 
and volunteers are potential sources for this 
type of assistance. 

0 Carefully evaluate a number of 
management information system 
hardware and software options. Computer 
hardware and software prices vary greatly 
from vendor to vendor. It is important to 
“shop around.” For example, in one agency 
a number of vendors were asked to provide 
bids on identical specifications. The 
difference between the lowest and highest 
bid was almost double. By examining 
several hardware and software options, the 
steering committee and administrators can 
select the best system for the agency at a fair 
price. 

0 If finances and expertise allow it, develop 
a program- or agency-specific 
management information system. Three 
options exist for the software that maintains, 
organizes, and retrieves program data. One 
option is “off-the-shelf,” generic software 
packages available for juvenile justice 
agencies. The choices are limited, but such 
packages may meet agency needs. A second 
option is “public domain” software 
developed with support from federal, state, or 
local funding. Public domain software may 
be less expensive, but most likely there still 
will be charges for support, the cost of 
copying the program, and printing the 
necessary program documentation. The 
third, and best, option is to hire a computer 
programmer to develop a system that meets 
the specific informational needs of the 
agency. Again, sources for computer 
programmers may include universities, the 
teen court’s governing agency, and 
volunteers. To allow for monitoring and 
tracking events throughout a youth’s 
involvement in teen court, specific 



programming recommendations include (1) 
developing a relational data base to avoid 
data redundancy and to retain appropriate 
histories of chronological events (i.e., the 
system should be able to identify and relate 
intake information on a defendant from one 
data screen with termination information on 
that defendant in another data screen); and 
(2) developing a data base that is offender- 
based rather than offense- or incident-based. 

^ Evaluate management information system 
capabilities periodically. Computer 
technology is changing rapidly. Additional 
hardware or software purchases could make 
the system more effective and efficient. 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter provided teen courts interested in 
examining the effectiveness of their programs 
with a framework for systematically monitoring 
and evaluating program activities and outcomes. 
Agencies interested in conducting a large-scale 
program evaluation can use the key questions 
listed to guide their interaction with selected 
evaluators to ensure that their informational 
needs are being addressed through a credible 
research design. By applying the model of 
performance-based measurement, agencies can 
overcome the complexities of evaluation and 
identify immediate, intermediate, and ultimate 
outcomes that more accurately reflect the values 
and practices of teen court. 

Although evaluation is viewed as the final phase 
in program development, it should not be 
confused with the end. Evaluation results must 
guide program improvements and modifications; 
otherwise, why bother? If properly 
implemented, program evaluation and a system 
of performance-based measurements will keep 
teen courts at the vanguard of juvenile justice 
programming. 
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CHECKLIST FOR EVALUATION 



Have teen court program organizers or staff — 

□ Clarified motivations for evaluation? 

□ Examined resources available for evaluation? 

Human 

Financial 

Technological 



O Developed mechanisms for obtaining input to evaluation utilizing a performance-based 
measurement process? 



State research 
questions (should 
be clearly related 
to program goals 
and activities). 


Identify process 
measures that will 
indicate the degree 
of program 
implementation. 


Identify outcome 
measures that will 
indicate degree of 
goal achievement. 


Determine what 
data are available 
to answer research 
questions or to 
support measures. 


Determine what 
additional data 
collection processes 
must be developed. 































































□ Clarified responsibilities for data collection and analysis? 

□ Determined how information will be reported and to whom? 
Q Developed an action plan for implementing results? 
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Teen Court Programs 



Alaska 

Mr. Steve Cole 
Kodiak Teen Court 
326 Center Ave, Suite 203 
Kodiak, AK 99615 
907-486-8505 



Arizona 

Ms. Mary Hoffman 
Teen Court Director 
Chino Valley Teen Court 
P.O. Box 630 
Chino Valley, AZ 86323 
602-636-9864 

Ms. Mary Ellen Crowley 
Coconino County Teen Court 
Coconino County Courthouse 
100 E. Birch Ave. 

Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
602-779-6756 



Mr. Gary Rogers 
Probation Officer 
Navajo Co. Probation 
P.O.Box 1869 
Lakeside, AZ 85929 
602-368-8618 



Simi Baulter 
Teen Court Specialist 
Prevention and Intervention 
Association, Inc 
2755 S. 4th Ave., Suite 872 
Yuma, AZ 85365 
602-341-9199 

Ms. Eileen Mariscal 

La Paz County Teen Court 

La Paz County Probation 

Department 

1508 Mohave 

Parker, AZ 85344 

602-669-6168 



Ms. Sharon Leon 
Coordinator 

Anchorage Youth Court 
P.O. Box 102735 
Anchorage, AK 99510 
907-274-5986 



Mr. Charles Eckert 
Project Coordinator 
North Mesa Justice Court 
1837 S. Mesa Drive 
Mesa, AZ 85210 
602-926-9731 

Mr. JoeB. Burnside 

Teen Court Coordinator 

Graham Co. Juvenile Probation 

Teen Court 

800 Main Street 

Safford, AZ 85546 

602-428-3310 

Mr. Tim Fruth 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Probation Dept. 

714 S. Beeline Hwy. 

Suite 104 
Payson, AZ 85541 



Mr. John V. Yanez 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Gila Co. Juvenile Probation 1400 
E. Ash St. 

Globe, AZ 85501 
602-425-3271 



Ms. Wilma Yazzie 
Probation Officer 
Colorado River Indian Tribes 
P.O. Box BH 
Parker, AZ 85344 
520-669-8367 




Ms. Debby Polmeroy 
Teen Court Administrator 
Chino Valley Teen Court 
P.O. Box 630 
Chino Valley, AZ 86323 
602-636-1267 

Ms. Claire Schueren 
Pima Teen Court 
Pima Prevention Partnerships 
345 East Toole, Suite 104 
Tucson, AZ, 85701 
602-791-2711 



Ms. Carlisa Hum 
Youth Specialist 
Prevention & Intervention 
Association, Inc. 

2755 S. 4th Ave, Suite 872 
Yuma, AZ 85365 
602-341-9199 

Ms. Terry Farrell 
Division Director 
Yuma Co. Juvenile Ct. Ctr. 
2795 S. Ave. B 
Yuma, AZ 85364 
602-329-2310 



Ms. Lia Bauler 
Program Director 
YMCA 

P.O. Box 5279 
Glendale, AZ 85312 
602-937-9622 



Mr. William D. Graham 
Director 

Tempe Justice Ct Teen Court 
1845 East Broadway, Suite 8 
Tempe, AZ 85282 


Ms. Judy Mahler 
Deputy Probation Officer 
Mohave County Probation 
515 E. Beagle Street 
Kingman, AZ 86403 
602-753-0741 


Ms. Michelle Kmetz 
Pinal County Teen Court 
Pinal Co. Juvenile Court Svcs 
P.O. Box 1009 
Florence, AZ 85232 
602-868-6480 


Arkansas 






Mr. Mark Stodola 
Prosecutors Pre-Charging 
Diversion Program 
122 South Broadway 
Little Rock, AR 72212 
501-340-8000 






California 






Officer Ann Navin 
San Jose Police Dept. 
201 W. Mission St. 
San Jose, CA 95110 
408-277-4133 


Mr. Phil Ribera 
Hayward Police Dept. 
300W. Winton Ave. 
Hayward, CA 94554 
510-293-7049 


Ms. Karen Green 
Peer Court Coordinator 
Placer County 
5735 Butler Road 
Auburn, CA 96553 
916-663-1272 


Detective William McGinnis 
Teen Court 
Danville Police Dept. 
510LaGonda Way 
Danville, CA 94526 
510-820-4481 


Ms. Calvinia Williams 
Executive Director 
San Francisco Youth Courts 
1290 Sutter St., Suite 9 
San Francisco, CA 94109 
415-929-9599 * 


Ms. Julie Henry 
Eldorado Co. Teen Court 
3330 Lake Tahoe Blvd. 

Suite 5 

South Lake Tahoe, CA 96150 
916-541-8935 


Ms. Gwen Sarine 
Eldorado Co. Teen Prob. 
941 Spring St., Suite 7 
Placerville, CA 95667 
916-621-5648 


Officer Tony Planes 
Juvenile Probation 
700 All American Way 
Sunnyvale, CA 94088 
408-730-7144 


Ms. Eileen Ford 
Peer Court Coordinator 
Constitutional Rights Foundation 
17875 Von Karman, Suite 100 
Irvine, CA 92714 
714-440-6757 


Ms. Karen Green 
Peer Court Coordinator 
671 Newcastle Rd. 
Suite 7 

Newcastle, CA 95658 
916-663-4556 


Ms. Marilyn West 
Lancaster Youth Court 
City of Lancaster 
44933 N. Fern Avenue 
Lancaster, CA 93534 
805-723-6098 


Ms. Megan Pritchard-Redick 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Klein Bottle Youth Programs 
401 N. Milpas 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
805-922-0468 



Mr. Warren Hawkins 
Supervising Probation Officer 
Youth Accountability Board 
County Civic Building 
175 W. Fifth Street, 4th FI. 
San Bernardino, CA 92415 
909-387-5769 


Deputy DonZelon 

Police Department 

141 14 Business Center Drive 

Moreno Valley, CA 92553 

909-697-8317 


Ms. Sandra Sraberg 
Assistant Principal 
E.M. Cope Middle School 
1000 W. Cypress Ave. 
Redlands, CA 92373 
909-307-5420 


Ms. Meredith Heinle 
Humbolt Co. Teen Court 
825 5th St., #206 
Eureka, CA 95501 
707-445-7627 


Officer Steve Van Etten 
Moreno Valley Police Dept. 
4102 Orange Street 
Riverside, CA 92501 
909-782-5724 


Ms. Elizabeth Hong 
Children's Court 
201 Centre Plaza Dr., Suite 3 
Monterey Park, CA 91754 
213-526-6377 


Ms. Kembly Astua 
Sonoma County Teen Court 
3650 Standish Ave. 

Santa Rosa, CA 95407 
707-585-6810 


Ms. Sherrile Thompson 
Youth Court 

Center for Human Services 
1700 McHenry Village Way 
Suite 11-B 
Modesto, CA 95350 
209-526-1440 


Hon. Jaime Corral 
Northeast Juvenile Justice Ctr 
1601 E. Lake Ave. 

Los Angeles, CA 90033 
213-226-2975 


Colorado 






Ms. Catherine Reiss 
Boulder County Sheriffs Dept. 
Boulder, CO 80302 


Ms. Dorothy Grove 
Community Facilitator 
Teen Court 
929 Alta Vista 
Graig, CO 81625 


Ms. Shawna Moore 
City of Lakewood Teen Court 
Lakewood Municipal Probation 
445 S. Allyson Parkway 
Lakewood, CO 80226 


Mr. David Chaffee 
Coordinator 

Denver Teen Ct. Partnership 
1445 Cleveland Place 
4th Roor 

Denver, CO 80202 
303-640-5653 


Ms. Cindy Ryan 
LaPlata Prevention Partners 
3801 N. Main St. 

Durango, CO 81301 


Mr. Fred Rogers 
City of Westminster 
Teen Court 

- 3030 Turnpike Drive 
Westminster, CO 80030 


Ms. Constance Baker 

Coordinator 

Aurora Teen Court 

15001 East Alameda Dr. 

Division 3 

Aurora, CO 80012 

303-341-8870 


Ms. Dorothy Rohrbach 
City of Arvada, DHS 
Teen Court 
8001 Ralston Rd. 
Arvada, CO 80001 
303-431-3015 


Chaffe County Teen Court 
P.O. Box 417 
Salida, CO 81201 
719-539-3682 


Ms. Patricia Ezell 
Colorado Springs Teen Court 
c/o Colorado Springs Mun. Ct. 
108 E. Kiowa 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
719-475-7815 


Ms. Betsy Holder 
City of Greeley 
Teen Court 
1000 10th St. 
Greeley, CO 80631 


Ms. Arlene Jaramillo-Madison 
Boulder Co. Sheriffs Dept. 
Teen Court 

Boulder Municipal Court 
1777 6th St., P.O. Box 8015 
Boulder, CO 80306 
303-441-3033 
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Ms. Deb Schmierer 
City of Loveland Teen Court 
Employee Relations 
500 E. 3rd St. 

Loveland, CO 80515 
303-962-2377 



Florida 



Ms. Sharon Zehner 
Bay County Teen Court 
301 McKenzie Ave. 
Panama City, FL 32401 

904-747-5191 


Ms. Kathleen Self 
Executive Director 
Sarasota Teen Court 
P.O. Box 48927 
Sarasota, FL 34230 
813-951-4278 


Mr. Russ Landry 
SCALES Project 
Leon County Court House 
301 S. Monroe 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904-488-4265 


Ms. Fran Crandall 
Court Administration 
Juvenile Arbitration/Teen Court 
Program 

1 18 W. Olympia Ave. 

Punta Gorda, FL 33950 
813-637-2281 


Ms. Terri Vickers 
Coordinator 

Manatee County Teen Court 
P.O. Box 1000 
Bradenton, FL 34206 
813-741-4027 


Mr. Ed Lange 
Legal Studies Coordinator 
Duncan Fletcher High School 
700 Seagate 

Neptune Beach, FL 32266 
904-249-5635 


Mr. Richard Hallam 
Lee County Teen Court 
1700 Monroe St. 

Fort Myers, FL 33901 
813-335-2347 


Ms. Bunny Rhodes 
Asst. Clerk of Court 
200 So. Ohio 
Live Oak, FL 32060 
904-364-3538 


Ms. Pamela Roebuck 
State Attorney's Office 
50 Kindred St. 

Stuart, FL 34996 
407-288-5646 


Ms. Mary Vardy 
Coordinator 

Polk County Teen Court 
Drawer J-111 
Bartow, FL 33830 
813-741-4027 


Ms. Karen Kerr 
Coordinator 

Osceola Teen Court, Inc. 
Osceola County Court House 
717 West Bryan Street 
Kissimmee, FL 34741 
407-847-1363 


Deputy DaveTrimm 
St. Lucie Sheriffs Office 
P.O. Box 2148 
Ft. Pierce, FL 34954 
407-489-3350 


Ms. Sharon Keen 
Program Coordinator 
Teen Court, Room 230 
419 E. Pierce St. 
Tampa, FL 33602 
813-272-5642 


Ms. Gladys Sanchez 
Hillsborough Co. Teen Court 
800 E. Kennedy Rd. 

Court House Annex, Rm. 204 
Tampa, FL 33602 
813-626-8111 


Ms. Vicki Arko 
Pinellas Co. Sheriffs Off. 
10750 Ulmerton Rd. 
Largo, FL 34648 
813-587-6235 


Ms. Shirley Santillana 
Juvenile Justice Center 
2000 E. Michigan St. 
Orlando, FL 32806 
407-836-7507 


Ms. Kathie Rowe 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Alachua Co. Teen Court 
Alachua Co. Courthouse 
201 E. University Ave. 
Gainesville, FL 32601 
(352) 374-3689 


Mr. Dick Harbaugh 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Seminole County Teen Court 
1 10 E. Commercial St. 
Sanford, FL 32771 
407-323-4330 



Honorable William P. White 
Escambia County Teen Court 
190 Governmental Center 
Pensacola, FL 32501 
904-436-5551 



Georgia 

Mr. John Dennis 
Court Coordinator 
Juvenile Court of Cobb County 
1738 County Farm Rd. 

Suite 250 

Marietta, GA 30060-4028 
404-528-2287 

Hawaii 

Mr. Dan Straight 
Hawaii Island YWCA Teen 
Court 

145 Ululani Street 
Hilo, HI 96720 
808-934-7792 

Idaho 

Mr. Greg Huff 
YMCA Youth Court 
1050 West State Street 
Boise, ID 83702 
208-344-5502, ext 253 



Ms. Jamie Banister 
Youth Court 
Juvenile Justice Division 
P.O. Box 4926 
Pocatello, ID 83205-4926 
208-234-1082 



Illinois 

Ms. Dee Ann Ryan 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Peer Court, Inc. 

100 W. North St. 
Danville, IL 61832 
217-443-9044 



Ms. Martha Fogle 
Juvenile Arbitration 
14500 49th St. North 
Suite 277 

Clearwater, FL 34622 



Ms. Mary Bybee 
574 4th St. 

Idaho Falls, ID 83401 
208-522-5155 



Ms. Myma Goldsmith 
Peer Jury for the Clerk of 
Cook Co. Circuit Ct. 

3rd District Circuit Ct. of 
Cook County 
2121 Euclid 

Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 
708-818-2035 




Ms. Bonnie Holbach 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Hernando County Teen Court 
20 N. Main St. 

Brooksville, FL 34601 
904-754-4201, ext. 174 



Ms. Trish Borresen 
Youth Court Coordinator 
Twin Falls School District 
300 N. Lincoln 
Jerome, ID 83338 
208-324-1170 



Ms. Lolita Junk 
Coordinator 

Knox County Teen Court 
55 W. Thompkins 
Galesburg, IL 61401 
309-345-3800 
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Indiana 



Ms. Deborah Baker 
Teen Court 
803 Franklin St. 
Michigan City, IN 46360 
219-879-5151 


Ms. Bonnie Schaaf 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Laporte County Teen Court 
Youth Services Bureau 
906 Michigan Ave. 
Laporte, IN 46350 
219-362-9587 


Ms. Cheryl Boone 
Director 
Teen Court 

Southside Youth Council, Inc. 
51 10 Madison Ave. 
Indianapolis, IN 46227 
317-788-4451 


Ms. Terry Hudson 
Knox Co. Teen Court 
Knox Co. Probation Dept. 
Courthouse Basement 
Vincennes, IN 47591 
812-885-2518 


Ms. Tina Rhodes 
Teen Court Coordinator 
RR 2, Box 232 
Oaktown, IN 47561 
812-882-5817 


Ms. Amy Forker 
Teen Court Director 
224 S. Main St. 

Northeastern Center, 2nd Floor 
Kendallville, IN 46755 
219-347-4400 


Ms. Dawn Mastin 
Huntington Co. Teen Court 
48 E. Franklin St., Suite 300 
Huntington, IN 46750 
219-356-9681 


Mr. Bill Baugh 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Youth Services Bureau 
222 Middlebury St. 
Elkhart, IN 46516 
219-294-3549 


Ms. Sandra Porter 
Executive Director 
Teen Court/Crisis Center 
101 N. Montgomery 
Gary, IN 46403 
219-938-7070 


Iowa 

Ms. Candice Lambi 
Story County Teen Court 
315 6th St. 

Ames, lA 50010 
515-233-3346 


Ms. Charlene Hendricks 
Assistant Principal 
Hoyt Middle School, Student Ct. 
2700 E. 42nd St. 

Des Moines, LA 50317 
515-265-7395 


Mr. Kevin Skellenger 
5th Judicial District of Iowa 
Polk County Peer Review Court 
120 2nd Ave. 

Des Moines, LA 50309 
515-286-3968 


Kansas 






Ms. Tracy Lough 
Wichita Youth Ct. Institute 
do Lough Law Office 
343 N. Market, Suite 200 
Wichita, KS 67202 
316-267-2525 






Kentucky 

Ms. Jeanie Lyles 

Teen Court Program Manager 

AOC 

100 Millcreek Park 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
502-573-2350 


Kentucky Teen Court Sites: 
Frankfort, KY 
Bowling Green, KY 
Pike County, KY 
Montgomery County, KY 
Newport, KY 


Ms. Tammy Keita 
Fayette County Teen Court 
200 E. Main Street 
Lexington, KY 40507 
606-258-3814 



Richmond, KY 
Barren County, KY 
Louisville, KY 
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Louisiana 



Ms. Roberta Boudreaux 
Iberia Teen Court 
P.O. Box 12434 
New Iberia, LA 70562 
318-369-4451 

Michigan 

Ms. Dawn M. Royston 
Director of Court Services 
Eaton Co. Teen Court 
1095 Independence Blvd. 
Charlotte, MI 48813 
517-543-7500, ext 247 



Missouri 

Ms. Sandy Dorrell 
Eastern Jackson County 
Youth Court 
3310 N.E. Beach Rd. 

Lee's Summit, MO 64064-2109 
816-524-4302 

Ms. Brenda Porter 
Program Director 
Cole County Youth Court 
Cole County Juvenile Center 
606 Locust 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 
314-634-9148 

Ms. Karen Birgam 
Northeast Law/Public Serv. 

& Military Magnet H.S. 

415 Van Brunt Blvd. 

Kansas City, MO 64124 
816-871-1900 

Ms. Linda Bainbridge 
Lafayette County Youth Court 
1108 Main Street 
Lexington, MO 64067 
816-259-4236 



Ms. Linda Anson 
Lafayette Teen Court, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2666 
Lafayette, LA 70502 
318-232-5977 



Mr. Michael James 
Court Director 
Probate Court 
Teen Jury Program 
106 E. First St. 
Monroe, MI 48161 
313-243-7023 



Detective Christopher Salva 
Lee’s Summit Police Dept. 
115 Southeast Second St. 
Lees Summit, MO 64063 
816-251-2751 



Mr. Mike McComas 
Grandview Youth Court 
1200 Main St. 
Grandview, MO 64030 
816-767-1030 



Ms. Martina Peterson 
Kansas City Youth Court 
UMKC School of Law 
5100 Rockhill Rd. 
Kansas City, MO 64110 
816-561-1565 
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Ms. Gayla Stevens 

Teen Court of Winsboro/Franklin 

P.O. Box 689 

Winsboro, LA 71295 

318-435-3818 



Mr. Tim Marvellis 
Washtenaw County Teen Court 
Juvenile Court 
2270 Platt Rd. 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
313-971-2182 



Ms. Susan Watkins 
Independence City Hall 
111 East Maple 
Independence, MO 64050 
816-836-7115 



Mr. Jim Dunn 
Center Youth Court 
8715 Holmes 
Kansas City, MO 64131 
816-363-2260 



Ms. Jo Ann Leach 
Kansas City Youth Court 
UKMKC School of Law 
5100 Rockhill Rd. 
Kansas City, MO 64110 
816-363-3073 
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Nebraska 



Ms. Rosalyn Trumm 
Sarpy Co. Teen Court 
1210 Golden Gate Dr. 
Suite 2101 
Papillion, NE 68046 
402-593-2207 

Nevada 



Mr. Harvey Pinkerton 
Chief Juvenile Prob. Officer 
Safety Complex 
30 Nevin Way 
Yerington, NV 89447 
702-463-3396 

Ms. Patty Blakeman 
Trial By Peers 
Clark Co. Bar Association 
517 S. 9th, 2nd Floor 
Las Vegas, NV 89101 
702-387-6011 



Mr. Myron S. Burdette 
Lyon County Juvenile 
Advisory Board 
31 South Main St. 
Yerington, NV 89447 
702-343-1818 



Mr. Humberto Rodriguez 
Trial by Peers 
Clark Co. Bar Assn. 

P.O. Box 657 

Las Vegas, NV 89125 

702-387-6011 



New Mexico 



Ms. Karen Lard 


Ms. Lorraine Trujillo 


Ms. Nancy Stevens 


Teen Court Coordinator 


Socorro Co. Teen Court 


Teen Court Coordinator 


Curry County New Mexico 


204-B Neel St. 


Teen Court of Grant County 


2401-D N. Main 


Socorro, NM 87801 


P.O. Box 2812 


Clovis, NM 88102-1822 


505-838-0133 


Silver City, NM 88062 


505-763-7725 




505-388-8085 


Ms. Cristy Thomas 


Mr. Trevas Ryan 


Ms. Deborah Klein 


Teen Court of Santa Fe County 


Teen Court Coordinator 


Coordinator 


P.O. Box 16232 


Dona Ana County 


Teen Court of Santa Fe County 


Santa Fe, NM 87506 


P.O. Drawer W 


P.O. Box 909 


505-982-8899 


Mesilla, NM 88046 


2511 Camino Entrada 




505-647-2154 


Santa Fe, NM 87504-0909 
505-438-5132 


Ms. Dorothy Fuller 


Ms. LouAnn Pressler 


Mr. Paul Pacheco 


Administrator 


McKinley Teen Court 


Quay Co. Teen Court 


Dona Ana County Teen Court 


Connections, Inc. 


P.O. Box 912 


P.O. Drawer W. 


P.O. Box 1437 


Tucumcari, NM 88401 


Mesilla, NM 88046 


Gallup, NM 87305 


505-461-4574 



Ms. Betty McNeely 
Otero Co. Teen Court 
Otero Co. DWA 
Teens Need Teens 
1000 New York Ave. 
Room 101 

Alamogordo, NM 88310 
505-437-7427 


Mr. Anthony Aragon 
Bernalillo Co. Teen Court 
Juvenile Justice Center 
P.O. Box 488 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 
505-841-7358 


Mr. Tom McCants 
Hidalgo Co. Teen Court 
500 E. 13th St. 
Lordsburg, NM 88045 
505-542-8414 


Ms. Cathe Simmons 
Teen Court of Lea Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 831 
Hobbs, NM 88241 
505-393-7743 


Ms. Joann Arite 
Cibola Co. Teen Court 
515 W. High St. 
Grants, NM 87020 
505-285-5025 


Ms. Leah Williams 
Artesia Teen Court 
c/o Artesia High School 
1002 Richardson 
Artesia, NM 88210 
505-746-9816 


Mr. Ed Saenz 
Teen Court/Gladsden 
P.O. Box 283 
La Mesa, NM 88044 
505-882-3364 


Mr. James Kisselburg 
Chaves Co. Youth Services 
Chaves Co. Teen Court 
1902 S. Main St. 

Roswell. NM 88201 
505-622-0811 


Mr. Ron Graham 
Torrance Co. Teen Court 
Office of DWI Prevention 
P.O. Box 48 
Estancia, NM 87016 
505-384-5448 


Ms. Marion Kleber 
Luna Co. DWI/Teen Court 
Border Area Mental Health Svc 
P.O. Box 1132 
Deming, NM 88031 
505-546-2174 


Ms. Bobbie Sanders 
Sierra Co. Teen Court 
Sierra Co. DWI Program 
505 Sims 

Truth or Consequences, NM 
87901 

505-894-6673 


Mr. Barry Jolly 

City of Portales Teen Court 

lOOW.Firet St. 

Portales, NM 88130 
505-356-6662 


New York 






Ms. Beth Coursen 
Putnam County Youth Ct. 
c/o Putnam Co. Youth Bureau 
no Old Rte. 6. Building 3 
Carmel, New York 10512 
225-6316 


Ms. Kim Kozlowski 
Onondaga Youth Court 
Onondaga Co. Probation Dept. 
Civic Center 
421 Montgomery St. 

Syracuse, NY 13202 
315-435-3167 


Ms. Kathleen Knopp 
Oswego City Youth Court 
Oswego City/Co Youth Bureau 
70 Bunner Street 
Oswego. NY 13126 
315-349-3454 


Mr. Robert Jewett 
Oneida Co. Justice Center 
214 Rutger St. 

Utica, NY 13501-3634 


Ms. Sheryl Saunders 
Washington Co. Dept, of Soc. 
Serv. 

Upper Broadway 

Fort Edward. NY 12828 

518-746-2300 


Mr. Scott Peterson 
Colonie Youth Court 
312 Wolf Rd. 

Public Safety Center 
Latham. NY 12110 
518-782-2638 


Mr. Cas Koniecza 
Executive Director 
Olean Youth Bureau 
P.O. Box 668 
Olean. NY 14760 
716-376-5646 


Mr. Stephen Conti 
Montgomery Co. Youth Bureau 
Co. Ofc Bldg., Annex Park St. 
P.O. Box 1500 
Fonda. NY 12068 
518-853-4355 


Ms. Elaine Forbes 
Jamestown Youth Bureau 
City Hall 
200 E. Third St. 
Jamestown, NY 14701 
71.6-483-7516 
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Mr. Jeffrey Rosenthal 
Greater Amsterdam Youth Court 
Gui Park Ave. Extension 
Amsterdam, NY 12010 
518-853-4355 



Mr. Charles Holbrook 

Town of Clarkstown Youth Court 

10 Maple Ave. 

New City, NY 10956 
914-639-2000 



Mr. Michael Warthling 
Detective 

Tonawanda Youth Court 

City Hall 

200 Niagara St. 

Tonawanda, NY 14150 
716-692-2121 

North Carolina 

Ms. Dilcie Perez 
Teen Court Administrator 
Cumberland Co. Dispute 
Resolution Center 
P.O. Box 1786 
Fayetteville, NC 28302 
910-486-9465 

Ms. Michelle Farris 
Teen Court Administrator 
Teen Court 

Scotland County Courthouse 
Laurinburg, NC 28352 
910-277-3228 



Mr. Jerry Schondorf 
Director 
Student Court 

Community School District 29 
One Cross Island Plaza 
Rosedale, NY 11422 
718-978-5900 

Detective Michael Piedimonte 
Youth Ct of the Tarry towns 
150 Franklin St. 

Tarrytown, NY 10591 
914-634-1505 



Ms. Marlene Furtick 
Mount Vernon Youth Bureau 
City Hall Roosevelt Square 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
914-665-2344 



Mr. Jerry Schoffner 
Teen Court Project Manager 
Forsyth County Teen Court 
214 N. Spring St. 
Winston-Salem, NC 27101 
910-724-9923 



Det. Wayne Wright 
Teen Court Administrator 
Rockingham Co. Sheriffs Dept 
P.O. Box 128 
Wentworth, NC 27375 
910-634-3238 



Ms. Marcia Morey 
Teen Ct. Coordinator 
Durham Co. Judicial Bldg. 
6th Floor 
200 Main St. 

Durham, NC 27701 
919-560-6044 




Lt. Sicoli 

West Seneca Youth Court 
1250 Union Road 
West Seneca, NY 14224 
716-674-2280 



Mr. Lamont Burley 

Youth Court Program Director 

Buffalo Youth Court 

2301 City Hall 

Buffalo, NY 14202 



Ms. Sylvia Rowlands 
Delaware County Youth Court 
do Delaware County Youth 
Bureau 
Box 85 A 

Hamden, NY 13782 
607-865-5136 



Ms. Tina Fox 
Program Director 
Rowan County Teen Court 
P.O. Box 4217 
Salisbury, NC 28144 
704-633-5636 



Mr. Joe Elliot 

Buncombe Alternatives, Inc 
Teen Court Program 
Buncombe County Courthouse, 
RM4055 

Asheville, NC 28801 
704-251-4959 
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Ohio 



Ms. Diana Lauck Cook 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Teen Court Pilot Project 
1483 Arcadia Rd. 

Kent, OH 44240 
216-673-7406 



Oklahoma 

Ms. Rhonda Simmons-Griffits 
President, Board of Directors 
Lawton Teen Court, Inc. 

S. Shelper, Rm 415 
2800 W. GordBlvd. 

Lawton, OK 73505 
405-581-2391 

Ms. Kathy Nolin 
Ardmore Youth Court 
P.O. Box 1413 
Ardmore, OK 73401 
405-223-1212 

Mr. Mike Miller 
Washington County Youth Court 
c/o Bartlesville Police Dept. 

100 E. Hensley Street 
Bartlesville, OK 74003 
918-337-1000 

Oregon 

Judge Dolores Bryant 
Ontario Teen Court 
380 SW First 
Ontario, OR 97914 
503-889-5712 



Ms. Melinda Baxter- Jones 
Teen Court Coordinator 
Teen Court of Lincoln County 
53 S.W. Lee St. 

Newport, OR 97365 
541-574-0865 



Ms. Patricia C. Platt 
Teen Court 
224 E. Main Street 
Hall of Justice 

Fairfield County Juvenile Court 
Lancaster, OH 43130 



Ms. Dee Harrison 
Blaine Co. Teen Court 
P.O. Box 138 
Watonga, OK 73772 
405-623-5323 



Mr. Ted Montgomery 
Ardmore Youth Court 
23 S. Washington St. 
Ardmore, OK 73401 
405-223-1212 



Ms. Sherry Pressler 

Director of Youth Enhancement 

Programs 

P.O. Box 108 

Bend, OR 97709 

503-388-5566 



Mr. William Blevins 
130 N. Baker 
McMinnville, OR 97128 
503-434-7436 




Ms. Honey Bailey 
Teen Court, Inc. of Lawton 
Comanche County Court 
Room 408 
Lawton, OK 73501 
405-250-1466 



Mr. Jim Hamilton 
NE Oklahoma City Youth Court 
3100N. Kelly Ave. 

Oklahoma City, OK 73111 



Ms. Jan Janssen 
Coordinator 

Ashland Youth Diversion 
Program 
1155 E. Main St. 

Ashland, OR 97520 
503-488-2211 

Sgt. Gary Dodson 
Beaverton Youth Peer Court 
Beaverton Police Dept. 

P.O. Box 4755 
Beaverton, OR 97076 
503-526-2260 



Pennsylvania 



Mr. Carl E. Anderson 
Peer Jury Program 
Juvenile Probation Department 
Room 1- Basement, Erie County 
Court House 
Erie, PA 16501 
814-451-6318 



Ms. Jennifer E. Kirkner 
Northumberland Co. Peer Jury 
Program 



370 Market St. 
Sunbury, PA 17801 
717-988-4174 




South Dakota 




Ms. Marlene Todd 

Coordinator 

Teen Court 

P.O. Box 227 

Deadwood, SD 57732 

605-578-2056 




Texas 




Ms. Sue Smith 

Justice of the Peace Ct., Pet. 7 
780 West Debbie Lane 
P.O. Box 691 
Mansfield, TX 76063 
817-473-1381 


Mr. Mitch Presnail 
Teen Court Coordinator 
P.O. Box 1366 
Amarillo, TX 79105-1366 
806-378-4224 


Judge Roy Kurban 
Justice of the Peace, Pet 7 
780 West Debbie Lane 
P.O. Box 691 
Mansfield, TX 76063 
817-473-1381 


Ms. Jeanne Denson 
6713 Telephone Rd. 
Lake Worth, TX 76135 
817-238-4425 


Mr. Charles Monte 
Henderson County Teen Court 
P.O. Box 227 
Athens, TX 75751 


Ms. Kerry Zuhlke 
Poteet High School 
P.O. Box 138 
Poteet, TX 78065 
512-436-6831 



Mr. Michael W. McCalpin 
Blair County Peer Jury Program 
Blair County Juvenile Probation 
Office 

509 Walnut St., Highland Hall 
Annex, 2nd Floor 
Hollidaysburg, PA 16648 
814-695-5541 
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Mr. Frederic J. Ammerman 
Teen Court of Clearfield Co. 
do District Attorney's Office 
231 East Market St. 
Clearfield, PA 16830 
814-765-2641 



Mr. Earnest Merritt 
Abiline Teen Court 
City of Abilene 
P.O. Box 60 
Abilene, TX 79604 
915-676-6494 

Ms. Karen Brewer 
Young County Teen Court 
Rt. l,Box 121 
Graham, TX 76450 
317-549-0350 



Ms. Jean Griffin 
Irving Teen Court 
P.O. Box 152288 
Irving, TX 75061 
214-721-3601 



Ms. Barbara Sullivan 
City of Plainview Teen Ct. 
Box 18709 
Plainview, TX 79072 
806-296-1177 


Judge Raul Vasquez 
Laredo Teen Court, Inc. 

1 1 10 Victoria St., Suite 303 
Laredo, TX 78040 
210-721-2630 


Ms. Carrie Barden 
Lamb County Teen Court 
Lamb Co. Juvenile Probation 
Lamb Co. Courthouse 
Room B02 
Littlefield, TX 79339 
806-385-5244 


Mr. Edward Cooper 
Teen Court 
City of Lubbock 
P.O. Box 2000 
Lubbock, TX 79457 
806-767-2480 


Ms. Camellia Ryan 
City ofBenbrook 
141 Covington Drive 
Benbrook, TX 76126 
817-249-0596 


Mr. Chuck Perry 
Crowley Teen Court 
P.O. Drawer 747 
Crowley, TX 76036 
817-297-2201 


Ms. Patricia Rogers 
Young Co. Teen Court 
Rt. l,Box 121 
Graham, TX 76450 
817-549-3409 


Ms. Kathey Comer 
Tyler Teen Court 
P.O. Box 488 
Tyler, TX 75710 
903-595-1218 


Ms. Deborah Hollifield 
Denton County Teen Court 
6301 Main 

The Colony, TX 75056 
214-625-7575 


Ms. Nancy Schilhab 
Evelyn M. Lord Teen Court 
P.O. Box 3827 
Beaumont, TX 77707 
409-860-5891 


Mr. Ted B. Dodd 
Perrytown Teen Court 
P.O. Box 849 
Perryton, TX 79070 
806-435-4014 


Mr. Gary D. Trammel 
Breckenridge Teen Court 
Attorney at Law 
108 E. Walker 
Breckenridge, TX 76424 


Mr. Hank Myers 
Dawson County Teen Court 
Box 1436 
Lamesa, TX 79331 
806-872-3714 


Ms. Elena Alvarez 
City of Forest Hill 
3336 Horton Rd. 
Forest Hill, TX 761 19 
817-531-5270 


Mr. Mike Bass 
Arlington Teen Court 
P.O. Box 231 

Arlington, TX 76004-0231 
817-459-6953 


Ms. Lela McCoy 
Grand Prairie Teen Court 
801 Conover Dr. 

Grand Prairie, TX 75051 
214-660-9085 


Ms. Margaret Simon 
Boys & Girls Club 
4424 Avenue P. 
Galveston, TX 77550 
409-765-8615 


Ms. Beth Cochran 
Longview Teen Court 
P.O. Box 3895 
Longview, TX 75606 
903-758-8929 


Ms. Jane Craig 
Teen Ct. Coordinator 
Westlake Drive 

Westlake Hills, TX 78746-4599 
512-327-1862 


Ms. Cynthia White 

City of Lewisville 

Teen Court 

P.O. Box 299002 

Lewisville, TX 75029-9002 

214-219-3410 


Ms. Linda Blair 
Fort Worth Teen Court 
1000 Throckmorton 
Fort Worth, TX 76102 
817-871-8681 


Ms. Vicki Winford 
Dawson County Teen Court 
Box 1436 
Lamesa, TX 79331 
806-872-3233 


Mr. John T. (Tom) Stamps 
4511 Lisa Lane 
Wichita Falls, TX 76309 
817-767-8308 


Ms. Jami Johnson 
Coordinator 

Teen Court of Texarkana 
P.O. Box 1967 
Texarkana, TX 75504 
903-794-3434 
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Ms. Janice Lowe 
Tri-County YMCA Teen Court 
109 Willo wick 
Friendswood, TX 77546 
713-482-1122 


Mr. Pete Lowe 
Center Police Department 
301 Nacogdoches Street 
Center, TX 75935 


Mr. Hartley Sappington 
Georgetown Teen Court 
P.O. Box 409 
Georgetown, TX 78627 
512-930-3637 


Ms. Kathy Abelanet 

North Richland Hills Teen Ct. 

6720 NE Loop 820 

North Richland Hills, TX 76180 

817-581-5758 


Ms. Kathy Haecker 
Teen Court Coordinator 
HEB Teen Ct. 

P.O. Box 157 
Bedford, TX 76095 
817-952-2468 


Ms. Olivia Harrington 
Duncanville Teen Court 
P.O. Box 380280 
Duncanville, TX 75138-0280 
214-780-5017 


Ms. Tammy Arispe 
Grayson County Teen Ct. 
9501 Dyess 
Denison, TX 75020 
903-786-6326 


Ms. Shirley Phillips 
Matagorda County Teen Court 
2207 Avenue H. 

Bay City, TX 77414 
409-245-1401 


Ms. Tammy Hawkins 
Teen Court 
c/o Municipal Court 
201 N. Grant 
Odessa, TX 79761 
915-335-3352 


Ms. Diana Ramos 
McAllen Police Dept./Teen Ct. 
1501 Pecan Blvd. 

McAllen, TX 78501 
210-631-7111 


Mr. Ealy Boyd 
Councilman 
City of Forest Hill 
6880 Forest Hill Dr. 
Forest Hill, TX 76140 
817-531-3000 


Ms. Dianna Monson 
Karnes County Teen Court 
Karnes Juvenile Probation 
Department 

101 N. Panna Maria Ave. 
Suite 3 

Karnes City, TX 78118 
210-780-2228 


Ms. Judy London 
Yoakum Co. Teen Court 
412 W. 5th 

Denver City, TX 79323 


Ms. Brenda Jones 
Angelina Teen Court 
P.O. Box 908 
Lufkin, TX 75902 
409-634-8987 


Ms. Cheryl Brown 
Wilson County Juvenile 
Probation 

Wilson County Courthouse 
1420 3rd Street 
Floresville, TX 78114 
210-393-7349 


Hon. Edie Connelly 
S. County YMCA Teen Court 
9909 Grogan's Mill Rd. 

The Woodland’s, TX 77380 
713-363-4428 


Mr. Orlando Garcia 
Teen Court Director 
Martineau Juvenile Hall 
2310 Golliher Rd. 

Corpus Christi, TX 78415 
512-855-7505 


Mr. Philip De La Rosa 
Association Community Outreach 
Director 

YMCA of Greater Houston 
1600 Louisianna 
Houston, TX 77002 
713-659-5566 


Mr. Brad Bradley 
Southlake Teen Court 
667 N. Carroll Ave. 
Southlake, TX 76092 
817-488-8048 


Ms. Mary Beck 
Executive Director 
Midland Teen Court 
615 W. Missouri, #226 
Midland, TX 79701 
915-689-1065 


Ms. Karen Gage 
Plano Teen Court 
P.O. Box 860358 
1405 Ave. H 
Plano, TX 75086 
214-516-2191 
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Ms. Joyce Robbins 
Carrollton Teen Court 
3740 North Josey 
Carrollton, TX 75007 
214-394-4171 



Utah 

Mr. Ronald Shaw 
Springville Teen Court 
165 S. 700th East 
Springville, UT 84663 
801-489-2880 



Ms. Teresa Piele 
West High Peer Court 
241 N. 300th West 
Salt Lake City, UT 84103 
801-578-8500 



Mr. Danny Freisner 
City of Plano Teen Court 
Program 

Youth Intervention Services 
2600 Ave. K. Suite 262 
Plano, TX 75074 
214-578-2802 



Sgt. Stephen Mattinson 
Spanish Fork City Youth Court 
Spanish Fork Police Dept. 

875 N. Main 

Spanish Fork, UT 84660 

801-798-5010 



Mr. Lavon Laurson 
Youth Court 

4th District Circuit Court 
98 N. Center 

American Fork, UT 84003 
801-756-2281 



Vermont 

Ms. Beth Dutton 
Advisor 

Windsor County Youth Court 
Windsor High School 
Windsor, Vermont 05089 
800-674-6344 




Mr. John F. McNamara 

Administrator 

Utah Juvenile Court 

State Ct Administrator’s Office 

230 South 500 East Suite 300 

Salt Lake City, UT 84102 

801-578-3880 
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Teen Court Programs Listed by Model' 



Trial Model A 

Coconino County Teen Court; Flagstaff, AZ 

Pinal Court Teen Court; Florence, AZ 

Graham County Teen Court; Safford, AZ 

Tempe Justice Teen Court; Tempe, AZ 

Youth Court; Modesto, CA 

Aurora Teen Court; Aurora, CO 

Denver Teen Court; Denver, CO 

Osceola Teen Court, Inc.; Kissimmee, FL 

SCALES Project; Talahassee, FL 

Hillsborough County Teen Court; Tampa, FL 

Polk County Peer Review Court; Des Moines, lA 

Ada County Youth Court; Boise, ID 

Peer Court, Inc.; Elkhart, IN 

Fayette County Teen Court; Lexington, KY 

Teen Court; Silver City, NM 

Youth Enhancement Programs; Bend, OR 

Beaverton Youth Peer Court, Beaverton, OR 

Teen Court of Clearfield County; Clearfield, PA 

Arlington Teen Court; Arlington, TX 

HEB Teen Court; Bedford, TX 

Georgetown Teen Court; Georgetown, TX 

Irving Teen Court; Irving, TX 

Karnes County Teen Court; Karnes, TX 

Longview Teen Court; Longview, TX 

Midland Teen Court; Midland, TX 

Odessa Teen Court Program; Odessa, TX 

City of Plano Teen Court; Plano, TX 

Tyler Teen Court; Tyler, TX 

Fort Worth Teen Court Program; Fort Worth, TX 

Buncombe Co. Teen Court Program; Asheville, NC 

Cumberland Co. Teen Court; Fayetteville, NC 

LaPorte County Teen Court (Sr. High); LaPorte, IN 



Trial Model B 

Anchorage Youth Court; Anchorage, AK 
City of Arvada Teen Court; Arvada, CO 
Colonie Youth Court; Latham, NY 
LaPorte County Teen Court (Jr. High); LaPorte, IN 
Southlake Teen Court; Southlake, TX 

Trial Model C 

Youth Court of Tarrytown; Tarrytown, NY 
Lee's Summit Youth Court; Lee's Summit, MO 
Delaware County Youth Court; Hamden, NY 
Tonowanda Youth Court; Tonawanda, NY 
Onondaga Youth Court; Syracuse, NY 

Peer Jury Model 

Eaton County Teen Court; Charlotte, MI 
Lancaster Youth Court; Lancaster, CA 
Teen Ct/Northeast Juv. Justice Ctr.; Los Angeles, CA 
Blair County Peer Jury Program; Hollidaysburg, PA 
Northumberland Co. Peer Jury Program; Sunbury, PA 
Peer Jury Program; Erie, PA 



This represents a partial listing of teen court programs categorized according to the type of program model followed. Please note that, at times, 
classification was made on limited information. 
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APPENBIX B 

SAMPLE RESOUECES FOE PEOGEAM 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 



^ Sample Program Development Goals and Tasks for the 
Implementation of a Teen Court Program 

Sample Teen Court Program Development Timeline 



American Probation and Parole Association 
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Sample Program Development Goals and Tasks 
for the Implementation of a Teen Court Program 



Goals 


Tasks 


Rationale 


Develop plan for organizing and 
cultivating the support of the 
community 


• research teen court concept and 
gather information on various 
programs 

• secure support from local chief 
juvenile judge 

• identify key stakeholders 

• develop preliminary 
informational packet 

• initiate contact with key 
stakeholders 

• make presentations to community 
organizations about teen court 
program 

• develop strategies for 
maintaining community 
involvement and support 


Teen court programs are administered and 
operated by various agencies and 
organizations in the community, and rely 
heavily on community resources. 
Therefore, community involvement and 
support is essential throughout the 
conception, development, and life of the 
teen court program to assure the delivery 
of effective services and the financial 
security of the program. 


Form task force/advisory committee 


• recruit members with knowledge 
and skills needed during the 
development and implementation 
process 

• develop action plan for program 
development and implementation 

• create subcommittees to address 
specific issues (e.g., target 
population, referral procedure, 
funding, marketing) 

• conduct thorough needs and 
resources assessment 


Involving representatives from various 
areas of expertise helps bring fresh and 
diverse perspectives to the development 
and implementation process, thus yielding 
more reliable and credible information on 
which to build a foundation. Tasks can be 
divided and distributed among committee 
members, allowing an opportunity for 
more contacts to be made and more 
resources in the community to be 
discovered. 


Conduct needs and resources 
assessment 


• determine the type of information 
to be gathered 

• identify possible data sources 

• establish a mechanism for 
collection, organizing and storing 
data 

• determine how results will be 
used 


Teen courts must meet local needs to be 
accepted and supported. A thorough 
needs and resources assessment will 
provide information helpful to decision- 
making throughout the development and 
implementation of the program. 
Information gathered also can help market 
the program and provide good baseline 
information for program evaluation. 
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Examine legal issues 


• determine jurisdictional 
requirements for authorization to 
operate 

• examine and resolve due process 
issues 

• examine and resolve 
confidentiality issues 

• examine and resolve liability 
issues 


There are no uniform, national laws, or 
guidelines for teen court programs. 
Therefore, teen court program startup 
efforts should include a thorough search of 
state law to identify basic jurisdictional 
authority for operation and to ensure 
compliance with special teen court 
legislation in the future. 


Secure funding for the teen court 
program 


• create a program budget 

• establish a standard accounting 
procedure 

• identify possible sources of in- 
kind and monetary support 

• develop a funding plan 


Teen court programs vary according to the 
amount of funding needed to operate. 
Many teen court programs report that it is 
a constant struggle to obtain adequate 
funding, so program organizers and staff 
should be prepared to devote considerable 
time and resources to fund raising efforts 
on an ongoing basis. 


Hire teen court program staff 


• determine how program will be 
staffed 

• develop job descriptions and 
application process 

• develop me^od for evaluation of 
staff performance 

• recruit and hire staff 

• develop strategy for professional 
development for staff 


Teen courts have many moving parts and 
depend heavily on volunteers; however, to 
assure program accountability, someone 
must be designated to oversee and 
coordinate the operations and services of 
the program. 


Determine the function, program 
model, and procedure of the teen 
court hearings 


• determine if the teen court 
hearings will serve a sentencing 
function only of if they also will 
determine guilt and innocence 

• determine if hearings will follow 
a trial model or peer jury model 
(as outlined in Chapter 1) 

• write a courtroom protocol 


By determining the function, program 
model, and procedure the teen court will 
follow, programs will be able to state the: 

• primary purpose of the teen court 
hearings (i.e., sentencing only, 
determination of guilt or innocence); 

• types of volunteers needed to conduct 
the teen court hearing; and 

• sequence of events of the teen court 
hearings. 


Develop a program purpose, goals 
and objectives 


• determine deficiencies or areas of 
need in community that can be 
addressed by teen court 

• develop program purpose 

• develop program goals 

• develop program objectives that 
are specific, measurable, and 
results-oriented 


The development of a program purpose, 
goals and objectives provides a foundation 
upon which other program elements can 
be defined (e.g., target population, 
program services). Carefully articulated 
goals and measurable objectives offers 
agencies a mechanism that can help 
programs: 

• remain focused on what they are trying 
to achieve; and 

• evaluate their results. 





Determine offender target population 
and referral process 


• solicit input from stakeholders 

• identify underserved juvenile 
offender populations 

• identify any guidelines and 
constraints (e.g., statute or 
agency policy) that affect the 
types of cases that can be 
diverted to a teen court 

• map flow of cases through the 
juvenile justice system 

• identify potential referral sources 

• establish referral criteria and 
develop referral form 

• inform and educate referral 
sources 


Teen court program cannot serve all 
juvenile offenders. To remain focused and 
deliver effective services, a teen court 
program should clearly define the target 
population it is designed to serve and 
establish a referral mechanism that will 
ensure it receives appropriate cases. 


Design program services 


• examine needs of youth, victims, 
and the community 

• design sentencing options for 
offenders 

• design services for victims 

• design additional services for 
volunteers and community 

• identify agencies and 
organizations in the community 
that can provide services for the 
teen court program (e.g., 
conmiunity service sites, 
educational and counseling 
services) 

• negotiate and write interagency 
agreements or contracts with 
community agencies for services 


The nature of teen court programs allows 
for considerable flexibility and creativity in 
determining the types of services and 
sentencing options that can be offered. 
Programs should strive to implement 
services that will offer maximum benefits 
to juvenile offenders, youthful volunteers, 
victims, and the community, while still 
adhering to the established goals of the 
program. By collaborating and 
coordinating with other service providers 
in the community, teen court programs 
can: 

• compensate for time and budgetary 
constraints of the teen court program; 
and 

• reduce role confusion and overlapping 
of services with other agencies and 
organizations. 


Develop public relations materials 


• develop program logo/slogan 

• develop teen court program 
brochure 

• develop informational packet 

• develop video/slide show 


Public relations materials are needed to 
help teen court program organizers and 
staff market and increase the visibility of 
the program and its services. 



Develop a management information 
system (MIS) and effective case 
management practices 


• establish a system for 
maintaining case files and 
program records 

• determine the type of information 
to be kept on defendants 

• develop program forms 

• establish intake process 

• establish procedure for docketing 
cases and assigning volunteers to 
teen court hearings 

• develop procedure for monitoring 
case progress after the jury's 
verdict 

• develop a mechanism for 
tracking successful and 
unsuccessful termination of cases 


Effective MIS and case management 
practices can help assure program 
accountability and integrity and provide a 
means for tracking data that can be useful 
in future program evaluations. 


Determine when, where, and how 
often teen court hearings will be held 


• examine cases being referred (or 
expected to be referred) to the 
program 

• locate space for hearings (e.g., 
courtroom) 

• determine when (days/evenings) 
and how often hearings will be 
held (e.g., once a month, once a 
week) 


It is essential that teen court programs 
have adequate space to conduct the teen 
court hearings. Two reasons that staff 
should give careful consideration to when 
and how often teen court hearings will be 
held are: 

• to ensure that cases are docketed and 
heard in a timely manner; and 

• to allow for optimal participation from 
volunteers. 


Recruit volunteers 


• determine what adult and youth 
volunteer roles are necessary for 
the particular program model of 
teen court chosen 

• determine additional roles that 
adult and youth volunteers can 
perform for the teen court 
program 

• develop volunteer job 
descriptions 

• develop volunteer application 
and screening process 

• identify sources for recruiting 
volunteers 

• determine strategies and methods 
for recruiting volunteers 

• establish strategies for sustaining 
volunteer support 


All teen courts rely on youth and/or adult 
volunteers to carry out roles during the 
actual teen court hearings; however, 
beyond that, the extent to which and the 
capacity in which volunteers are used 
among programs differs. Involving the 
community members in teen court 
programs in creative ways can help 
increase support and ownership of the 
program and can help reduce the workload 
of overburdened staff. 
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Develop volunteer training program 


• identify types of training to be 
offered (i.e,, preservice, 
orientation, in-service) 

• select training content 

• develop training materials 

• determine methods of training 
delivery 

• choose location and times of 
training 

• select training facilitators 

• develop method for evaluation 
training program 


Training provides volunteers with the 
knowledge and skills needed to perform 
their assigned roles effectively and 
efficiently. It also provides volunteers 
with an opportunity for personal growth 
and enrichment. 


Establish a method for program 


• determine who will conduct the 


Program evaluation: 


evaluation 


program evaluation 


• improves the capacity of teen courts to 




• determine the specific research 
questions to be answered 


successfully compete for limited public 
funds and support; 




• determine the evaluation design 
to be used 


• promotes agency and community 
accountability; and 




• determine information needed to 
be collected and how information 
will be tracked 

• develop procedure for reporting 
information 


• creates a learning environment and 
contributes to organizational growth. 
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Appendix C 



Peer Justice and Youth Empowerment: An Implementation Guide for Teen Court Programs 



APPENDIX C 

SAMPLE TEEN COURT PROGRAM BROCHURES 



^ Fort Worth Teen Court Program, Fort Worth, Texas 

^ Colonie Youth Court of the Youth Courts of the Capital 
Districts, Inc., Latham, NY 




American Probation and Parole Association 
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Appendix D 



Peer Justice and Youth Empowerment: An Implementation Guide for Teen Court Programs 



APPENDIX D 
SAMPLE FORMS 

0 Referral Form 

0 Victim Impact Statement and Restitution Statement 
0 Intake Form 
0 Waiver and Consent Forms 

0 Advise About the Teen Court Program 
0 Teen Court Contract Agreement 
0 Juvenile and Parent Consent Form 
0 Liability Release Form 
0 Release of Information 

0 Docket Form 
0 Log Sheet 
0 Trial Notice 

<> Instruction Sheet for Defendant 
0 Assignment for Upcoming Trial 
0 Jury Duty Summons 
0 Oath of Confidentiality 
0 Attorney Case Analysis Form 
0 Bailiff ’s Form 
0 Clerk’s Record of Hearing 
0 Judge’s Hearing Notes 
0 Jury Verdict Form 
0 Community Service Agreement 
0 Community Service Time Sheet (Agency Report) 

0 Referral to an Education Program Form 
0 Successful Termination Form 
0 Noncompliance Form 



American Probation and Parole Association 
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REFEPVIALTO TEEN COURT-INFORMATION FORM 




NAME ^CASE NO.^ 

AGE D.OA SCHCXDL 

ADDRESS 

PARENT/GUARDIAN 

HOME PHONE NO ^PAHENT/GUARDIAN WORK PHONE NO 

DATE OF OFFENSE 

OFFENSE 



VICTIM VICTIMS PHONE NUMBER. 

ADDRESS 

ESSENTIAL DETAILS OF THE OFFENSE 



COMMENTS: 



Please attach any Victirn Impact Statement(s) received and any restitLrtion amounts already deter- 
mined. 

REFBIRH3BY 

DATE 

BEFORE INTAKE AFTER INTAKE 

O 

ERIC 
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VICTIM IMPACT AND RESTITUTION STATEMENT 



Part I of this form is a Restitution Statement. This completed section is a list of losses and/or 
damages you have suffered as a result of the crime. Please send COPIES of all documentation such 
as bills, damage estimates, receipts of purchase, appraisals, and insurance reimbursement. 

Part II of this form is a Victim Impact Statement. This settlement provides an opportunity for you to 
express to the Court your feelings regarding sentencing. 

IT IS VERY IMPORTANT THAT YOU COMPLETE THIS PAPERWORK 
AND RETURN IT WITHIN THE TEN (10) DAY TIME LIMIT 



STATE OF 

FLORIDA V. Teen Court Case # 

Victim’s Name: Charge: 



Name of person completing this form: 

Your mailing address:^ 

Home phone number: ^Work phone number: 

Name of victim:^ 

Mailing address: 

Home phone number: ^Work phone number: 

The following questions are asked for statistical purposes only: 

Age: Sex: Race: Marital Status: 

Number of dependents: Is the victim handicapped: 



PLEASE CHECK ONE OF THE FOLLOWING: 

I would like to be present for the Court proceedings. It is my understanding that I will not be 

called as a witness, but that I may submit to the Teen Court Coordinator, in advance, the 
attached Victim Impact Statement. 

I will be unable to be present for the Court proceedings. However, I would like my attached 

Victim Impact Statement provided to the teen jury. 

I do not wish to be present for the Court proceedings and I do not wish to make any 

statement. 




■2U 



1 



Defendant Name; 



PART I - RESTITUTION STATEMENT 



PLEASE CHECK: 

The victim is NOT seeking restitution in this case. (If this statement is checked it is not 

necessary to complete this section. Go to page 3 and sign.) 

The victim is seeking restitution in this case. (Please complete the following section.) 

LOST WAGES 



Did you incur lost wages as a result of this crime? Yes No 

If yes, name employer: 

Employer’s address: 

Employer’s phone number: 

Amount of lost wages: 



INSURANCE INFORMATION 

Have you filed a claim with any insurance company in order to recover losses incurred as a result of 

this crime? Yes No 

If yes, list the name of the insurance company? 

Type of Insurance: Life Health Property Auto 

Insurance Company’s address: 

Insurance Company’s phone number:^ 

Your deductible: 

Has this insurance company paid your claim? Yes No 

If yes, please forward a copy of this form to your insurance company. 



********************* *********** 

MEDICAL INFORMATION 



Please attach COPIES of any medical bills incurred as a result of this crime. 
Do you anticipate any additional medical bills? If so, please list. 



*********************************:j,:(,:(,:(,:(,***:|c:,,:|„|(:|(******^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^3,,^^^^^^^^^^ 

PROPERTY LOSS AND DAMAGE 

ITEM PURCHASE PURCHASE FAIR MARKET DAMAGE 

DATE PRICE VALUE ESTIMATE 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

Please attach a sheet of paper if you need to continue this listing. 



TOTAL AMOUNT OF PROPERTY LOSS AND/OR DAMAGE $. 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF RESTITUTION YOU ARE SEEKING $_ 

O 

ERIC 
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Victim Name: 

Defendant Name: 



Teen Court Case #: 



PART n - VICTIM IMPACT STATEMENT 

The Victim Impact Statement allows you the opportunity to provide information to the Teen Jury 
concerning this crime’s impact on your life. Please do NOT repeat the facts surrounding the case. In 
formulating your statement, consideration of the following questions may prove helpful. 

1 . Have any changes occurred in your life as a result of this incident? 

2. How did being a crime victim affect you? Your family? 

3. Are there any lasting effects of this incident still being experienced by you or other members 
of your family? 

4. Do you have an opinion regarding the sentencing of which the Teen Jury should impose? 

Use the remainder of this sheet to formulate your statement. Attach an additional sheet of paper if 
needed. 



Date:^ 

Signature of person completing this form and/or victim: 



Should you have any questions, please call Terri Vickers, Teen Court Coordinator at (813) 741-4027, 
Monday through Friday, 9:30 am - 6:00 pm. 

Please mail form to: 

Terri Vickers, Teen Court Coordinator 

do R. B. "CHIPS" SHORE, Clerk of Circuit Court 

Bradenton, Florida 34206 
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INTAKE FORM FOR TEEN COURT DEFENDANTS 



NAME OF DEFENDANT: 

AGE OF DEFENDANT: 

OFFENSE: 

DATE/TIME OF OFFENSE: 

INFORMATION REGARDING THE OFFENSE ACCORDING TO THE DEFENDANT: 



SCHOOL DEFENDANT ATTENDS: 

GRADE: 

GRADES RECEIVED: 

IN-SCHOOL OR OUT-OF- 
SCHOOL ACTIVrnES: 




EMPLOYMENT; 

LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT:— 

FUTURE PLANS: 

HOBBIES/INTERESTS: 

INDIVIDUAL/FAMILY 
STRESSORS AROUND TIME OF 
INCIDENT: 



ALCOHOL/DRUG HISTORY IN 
THE FAMILY: 



PREVIOUS COUNSELING:. 



OTHER PERTINENT INFORMATION: 







Source; LaPorte Teen Court Program, LaPorte, IN 



TEEN COURT 



Honorable Edward Dawson 
Presiding Judge 



Robert Duber II 
Judge - Division II 

Robert Castaneda 
Chief of Probation 

John V. Yanez 

Teen Court Coordinator 




Gila County Courthouse 
1400 East Ash Street 
Globe, Arizona 85501 
Phone: 425-3231, ext. 256 




ADVICE ABOUT THE TEEN COURT PROGRAM 

RE: OFFENSE: 

CASE If: COMMITTED ON: 

1. Teen Court is an alternative way of dealing with youths who have admitted to a 

misdemeanor offense. You will present yourself to a Teen Jury, present your case and that 
Jury will decide your punishment. 

2. The Jury may require you to do certain things, such as Community Service, attend 

Traffic Survival School, participate in a Minor Consumption Awareness Workshop, 
become involved in an After School Tutoring Program, attend a Self-Esteem Workshop, 
as well as other options. 

3. If you opt for and complete the Teen Court Program, this referral will not be held 

against you in any future proceedings. If you do not follow the diversion agreement, the 
Teen Court Coordinator will refer your case back to the Juvenile Probation Department 
for appropriate action. 

4. You have the right to talk to a lawyer about whether you should take part in the Teen 

Court or if you should go to court. 

5. You do not have to sign a Teen Court agreement. Should you choose not to participate 

in Teen Court then the probation officer will handle you case through traditional means. 

WAIVER OF LAWYER 

I have decided not to talk to a lawyer at this time. 



Parent/Guardian Date Juvenile 

The above statements were read to, signed by, and a copy given to the Juvenile on the date 
indicated above. 



Teen Court Coordinator 



Date 
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TEEN COURT 



Honorable Edward Dawson 
Presiding Judge 

Robert Duber U 
Judge - Division II 




Robert Castaneda 
Chief of Probation 

John V. Yanez 

Teen Court Coordinator 




Gila County Courthouse 
1400 East Ash Street 
Globe, Arizona 85501 
Phone: 425-3231, ext. 256 




TEEN COURT 
CONTRACT AGREEMENT 

JUVENILE NAME: D.O.B: CASE #: 

ADDRESS: TELEPHONE #: 

OFFENSE #1: DATE OCCURRED: 

OFFENSE #2: DATE OCCURRED: 

I have been advised of what the teen court diversion program is and how it works. I am admitting 
the offense / have been charged with. I am willing to appear before the court, present my case and accept 
those consequences assigned to me by the jury. 

I understand that the following options are open to the Teen Jury when assigning consequences 
(sentencing): 

COMMUNITY SERVICE - depending on the category and severity of the offense, I may receive a 
minimum of 8 hours or a minimum of 40 hours for each offense. 

TRAFFIC VIOLATION - if my offense included a traffic violation, I may be referred to Traffic 
Survival School which would mean attending 2 evening sessions. 

MINOR CONSUMPTION/POSSESSION OF ALCOHOL - if the violation occurred in a vehicle, I 
may either be sent to Traffic Survival School or be required to attend a Minor Consumption 
Awareness Program, which has been established for all other alcohol-related violations. This 
program is a seven hour class on Saturday. 

AFTER SCHOOL TUTORING — if I have been referred for repeated truancy violations, the jury 
has the option of assigning what they feel will be an appropriate number of tutoring sessions. 



O 

ERIC 
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JURY DUTY -it is customary for all youthful violators appearing in Teen Court to receive either 
1, 2, or 3 jury duties. However, if extenuating circumstances warrant it, the sitting jury may 
choose not to assign jury duty to a particular defendant. 

SELF-ESTEEM WORKSHOP - all juveniles appearing in Teen Court, except those referred for 
traffic violations, will be required to attend a Self-Esteem Workshop as part of their sentence. The 
goal of this three hour workshop is to get juvenile offenders to talk about themselves, their values, 
their choices, and their ending consequences. 

WRITTEN REPORT - the jury may require that the defendant write a paper (2 pages, 500 words) 
in which he/she explains why what they did was wrong, and how the Teen Court experience has 
affected them. 

LETTER OF APOLOGY - when appropriate, the defendant may be required to write a letter of 
apology to the victim in question. 

I also understand that the Probation Officer may assign additional terms and conditions: 

PIC-ACT FEE $ , as follows: 

RESTITUTION: I agree to pay $ for damages, loss or injury related to my offense. 

This must be paid by 

OTHER CONDITIONS: 



I understand that if I successfully complete the consequences that Teen Court assigns, as 
well as those conditions specified above, within the allotted time, this referral will not be held 
against me in any future proceedings. However, should I not adhere to the contract conditions 
agreed upon, then my case will be referred back to Juvenile Probation for appropriate action. 



Parent/Guardian Juvenile 

The above statement was read to, and signed by, and a copy given to the juvenile and their 
parents/guardian. 



Probation Officer 



BEAVERTON YOUTH PEER COURT 



Juvenile Consent Form Police Report # 

Juvenile’s Name PC Report # 

Juvenile’s Address Phone: 

Juvenile’s School ^ Grade: 

I understand that I have been detained for the following charges: 



Beaverton Youth Peer Court is a voluntary diversion program that has been explained to me. I must agree not to 
contest the charges in the police report in order to qualify for Beaverton Youth Peer Court. I understand that I 
have a right to seek legal counsel. I understand that if I volunteer to participate in the program, but fail to 
appear at the time and place specified below, my case will be referred to the Washington County Juvenile 
Department for criminal prosecution against me. I understand that a jury of my peers may impose sentence upon 
me, and that if I fail to complete the sentence within a specified time, my case will be referred to the Washington 
County Juvenile Department for criminal prosecution against me. I further understand that this diversion option 
may be withdrawn if review of police records reveals that I am a member of, or associated with, youth gangs, or 
have been involved in criminal activity unknown to the arresting officer at this time. I would like to participate in 
the Beaverton Youth Peer Court diversion program. 



Juvenile’s Name: 




Printed Name: 




Todav’s Date: 


Court Date: 


Time: 


Location: 


School Resource Officer: 




Phone: 





Beaverton Youth Peer Court Parental Consent Form 



Because your child meets preliminary diversion eligibility criteria, he/she is being offered an alternative to 
traditional juvenile justice procedures. The intent of Beaverton Youth Peer Court as a diversion program is to 
redirect your child toward positive, lawful behavior. Participation is voluntary. Should you allow your child to 
choose this alternative diversion program, your child must attend the hearing and complete the sentence, which 
includes up to 40 hours of voluntary community service, a mandatory three hour self-esteem workshop, and/or 
written letters of apology, essays, sit as a member of the Beaverton Youth Peer Court Jury, and in some cases, 
restitution. If your child fails to appear or fails to complete his/her sentence, your child will be referred to the 
Washington County Juvenile Department for criminal prosecution. Your child must agree not to contest the 
charges in order to qualify for Beaverton Youth Peer Court. You can choose not to allow your child to 
participate. You have the right to seek legal counsel. Should you decide to withdraw your child from this 
diversion program, you may do so. Your child will be issued a citation and the case will be referred to the 
Washington County Juvenile Department 

I have discussed the Beaverton Youth Peer Court Diversion Program with: 

Officer: Phone: 

I have read and understand that this diversion is based on preliminary criteria, and that it may be withdrawn if 
after further review of police records, previous gang association or criminal activity is indicated that is unknown 
to the arresting officer at this time. I hereby authorize my child to participate in the Beaverton Youth Peer Court 
Diversion Program. 

Signature of Parent/Legal Guardian: 

Date: Printed Name: 

Work #: 

Date: 
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Parent/Legal Guardian Home Phone #:. 
O Signature of School Resource Officer:. 

ERIC 



LIABILITY RELEASB 




It is understood and agreed that the Youth will perform solely as an individual on a voluntary basis 
and not as an employee, contractor or agent of the Teen Court Board of Oirectors, Teen Court Coordinator, 
Teen Court employees and volunteers. City of Odessa, its employees or officials or persons for whom 
community service is to be provided and will not receive any benefits or compensation except as specifically 
provided for in this agreement. 

It is further agreed that the undersigned do hereby compromise and forever release, acquit, 
discharge, indemnify, and covenant to hold harmless, the Teen Court Board of Oirectors, Teen Court 
Coordinator, all Teen Court employees and volunteers, the City of Odessa, its employees and officials, and 
any persons for whom community service is performed, of and from any and all actions, causes of action, 
claims, liability, demands, damages, costs, loss of service, medical expense and compensation, on account 
of, or in any way growing out of any and all known and unknown personal injuries, property damage, or any 
other type of damage, which the undersign may hereinafter have, individually and/or as parent or guardian 
or custodian of said minor without limit and without regard to the cause or causes thereof, or the negligence 
of any party or parties, including the negligence of the City of Odessa, its officers, and employees, the Teen 
Court Board of Oirectors, Teen Court Coordinator, and all Teen Court employees and volunteers and any 
persons for whom community service is performed, whether such negligence be sole, joint or concurrent, 
for injury to or death of any person or damage to any property, arising out of or in connection with the 
participation of the youth in the Odessa Teen Court program. 

In making this agreement, we rely wholly upon our own judgment, belief and knowledge and have not 
been influenced to any extent whatsoever by any representation or statement not contained in this 
agreement. 



Parent/Guardian 



Parent/Guardian 



Youth Gate 

STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF ECTOR 

Before me, the undersigned authority, on this day personally appeared , 

known to me to be the persons whose names are subscribed to the foregoing instrument, and acknowledged 

to me that executed the same for the purposes and consideration therein 

expressed. 

Given under my hand and seal of office, this the day of . 1 9 . 




Notary Public for the State of Texas 

A Junior League of Odessa. Inc. 

o o o and Citry of Odessa Oreacion 

c u 



TEEN COURT 



RELEASE OF INFORMATION 



RE: 

DATE OF BIRTH 
TO; 



CASE # 
PHONE# 



This form is to request 

all information about the above named juvenile. 

the following specified information about the above named 

juvenile, 



I understand that this information is confidential and I hereby 
waive the confidentiality thereof as to the agencies named above. 

I hereby state that I have the authority to authorized the release 
of this information as parent or legal guardian of the child - 



Current Date 



Child ' s Signature 



Expiration Date 



Parent/ legal guardian 



(The release of information expires six months from current date.) 




Source: (Court Community Relations/LRE Division, 1995) 




o 

u 



Parent Name & 
Address 














> 

V 

C 


J 

X 


Compliance 

Y/N 


















Date 

Closed 


















Sentence 


















Court 

Date 


















Offense 


















DOB 


















Case ft 


















Name 








t 








i 1 



Source: (Court Community Relations/LRE Division, 1995) 



TRIAL. NOTICE 




Municipal Coun: Building 
□dessa, TX TBySI 
Phone; CS 1 5] 33S-33S2 



^ CourF 



□ATE: 

NAME; 

ADDRESS; 

TELEPHDNE NUMBER: 

OFFENSE: 

OFFENSE COMMITTED ON: 

DOCKET NUMBER: 

You are to appear at Odessa Teen Court on 

at 5:30 p.m. Teen Court will convene in the Ector County Courthouse on the third (3rd) floor in the District 
Courtroom. 

Please enter the Courthouse through the Texas Street entrance since the other doors are locked at 5:00 
p.m. 

PLEASE BRING THIS NOTICE WITH YOU. YOU MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY A PARENT. 

GOOD LUCK. 

Please call Natalie Rothstein at 335-3352 if an emergency prevents you from appearing at this time. 
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A Junior League of Qdessa. Inc. 
and City of Qdessa Creation 
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INSTRUCnOIMS FOR 




’een 

CourF 



Municipal Court Building 
Odessa, TX TBTBI 
Phone: C015) 335-33S2 



You are to appear for Teen Court trial at 5:30 p.m., accompanied by parent or guardian, on trial date as 
scheduled by coordinator. 

Please dress appropriately~neat and clean school type clothes are required. You do not have to wear jackets 
or ties. Please no shorts, crop shirts or bare feet - that is not appropriate attire far a courtroom. 

Please bring your appearance notice with you. 

Please check in with teen court coordinator or her representative. 

Bailiff will seat you in defendant’s section of the waiting courtroom where you will await call far your trial. 

Bailiff will accompany defendant and parent/guardian to appropriate courtroom. 

Parent/guardian will please be seated in front row of left side of courtroom. Defendant will be called to 
witness box and sworn in by the Teen Court judge. 

Defendant and parent'guardian return to waiting courtroom to await jury verdict. 

Bailiff will summon defendant and parent/guardian back to courtroom when jury returns with a sentence in 
your trial. 

Parent/guardian is again seated. Defendant's name will be called and she/he will stand and face the jury as 
the sentence is read. 

Defendant and parent/guardian will return to waiting courtroom where court coordinator and defendant will 
complete farms showing where and when community service and jury duty will be done. 

In cases of substance abuse offenses, that information will also be included on the farms showing where and 
when the appropriate class will be held. 

GOOD LUCK!!! 
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A Junior League of Odessa, Inc. 
and City of Odessa Creacion 



TEEN COURT 



Honorable Edward Dawson 
Presiding Judge 



Robert Duber H 
Judge - Division II 

Robert Castaneda 
Chief of Probation 

John V. Yanez 

Teen Court Coordinator 




Gila County Courthouse 
1400 East Ash Street 
Globe, Arizona 85501 
Phone: 425-3231, ext. 256 




ASSIGNMENT FOR UPCOMING TRIAL 

TRIAL DATE: ^PRESIDING JUDGE:. 

COURT CLERK:^ 

DEFENSE ATTORNEYS:^ 

PROSECUTING ATTORNEYS: 

BAILIFF: 

JURORS; “A” “B” 



* Previous Defendants 




IMOTICE OF 
JURY SUMMONS 




een 

Courr 



Municipal Court: Building 
Odessa, TX /'Q/'BI 
Phone: C01 5] 335-3352 



NOTICE OF JURY SUMMONS 

TEEN COURT 
CITY OF OOESSA 
ECTOR COUNTY. TEXAS 

BRING THIS SUMMONS WITH YOU WHEN YOU REPORT FOR JURY HI ITY 

YOU ARE 

HEREBY 

NOTIFIED 

TO BE AND APPEAR BEFORE THE HONORABLE TEEN COURT OF ODESSA. TEXAS AT ECTOR COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE. 3rd floor, DISTRICT COURTROOMS thereof in the City of ODESSA, ECTOR COUNTY. TEXAS, 

at 5:15 p.m. to serve on the 

TEEN JURY, your name having been drawn in accordance with the rules of the TEEN COURT. 



* ^ ^ ^ ^ MT IS VERY IMPORTANT THAT YOU CALL NATALIE ROTHSTEIN AT 335-3352 THE DAY 

BEFORE TRIAL IF YOU CANNOT APPEAR. WE ARE COUNTING ON YOU. AND WE 
APPRECIATE YOUR INVOLVEMENT IN THE TEEN COURT PROGRAM. 




‘ A Junior League of Cdessa, Inc. 

and City of Odessa Creation 



Erlkhart 



Teen 



County 

Court 



222 Middlebury Street 
Elkhart, IN 46516 
294-3549 




OATH OF CONFIDENTIALITY 



I solemnly swear or avow that I will not divulge, either by words or signs, any information 
which comes to my knowledge in the course of a Teen Court case presentation, and that I will 
keep secret all said proceedings which may be held in my presence so help me God. 



Signature of Volunteer or Observer 



Teen Court Coordinator 




Court 



ounty 



222 Middlebury Street 
Elkhart, IN 46516 
294-3549 







ATTORNEY’S CASE ANALYSIS 



ATTORNEYS: Look over all information you have about the case and compiete this form. Then, on a separate 
piece of paper, write out the questions you wish to ask witnesses at the hearing as weii as your ciosing argument 
and sentence recommendation. You wili probabiy be nervous at the hearing but with this preparation you will be 
ready to do a good job. 

NAME OF DEFENDANT 

NAME OF VICTIM, IF ANY 

DAMAGES TO THE VICTIM, IF ANY 



DATE THE INCIDENT OCCURRED TIME (am or pm?) 

DAY OF THE WEEK INCIDENT OCCURRED 

PLACE INCIDENT OCCURRED 

NATURE OF THE OFFENSE 



OTHER PUNISHMENT ALREADY SUFFERED BY THE DEFENDANT 



AGGRAVATING CIRCUMSTANCES (hurts the defendant’s case) 



MITIGATING CIRCURMSTANCES (helps the defendant’s case). 



OTHER NOTES. 



WHAT SENTENCE IS APPROPRIATE TO THE DEFENDANT, THE VICTIM, AND THE COMMUNITY 



WHY IS THIS SENTENCE APPROPRIATE. 



CASE 

222 Miodlaoury St 
Sknait. IN 46516 
294-4549 

BAiUFFS FORM 

TEEN COURT SESSION NO. 

EXDCKET NO. 

DATE 

PRESENT NO SHOW 

Defendant 

Parent(s)Guardian 

Defense Attomey^ 

Prosecuting Attorney 

Judge NEIL HOLBROOK 

Bailiff^ 

Clerk 

Jurors 



STATE OF INDIANA 
VS 




ERJCjft Clerk 



Bailiff 




CLERK’S RECORD OF HEARING 

STATE OF INDIANA TEEN COURT SESSION NO.. 

VS CASE NO. 

DATE; 

Name of parent(s)/guardian present; 

Prosecuting Attorney; 

Defense Attorney;_ 

Offense defendant committed; 



Sentence recommended by jury; 
1 

2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



. Clerk of Elkhart County Teen Court 

CLERK; Please fill out this form during the course of the hearing. After the hearing is finished and 
the sentence is announced, gather; (1) the jury verdict form; (2) the judge’s hearing notes; (3) the 
bailiffs record; and (4) this form and give them to the Teen Court Coordinator. Thank you. 



O 



STATE OF INDIANA 



LaPorte County Teen Court 
Judge’s Hearing Notes 



vs. 



CAUSE # 



DATE: 



AGE OF DEFENDANT: 

PARENT PRESENT: NAME OF PARENT: 

PROSECUTING ATTORNEY: 

DEFENSE ATTORNEY: 

BAILIFF: 

CLERK: 

NATURE OF OFFENSE: 



AGGRAVATING CIRCUMSTANCES: 



MITIGATING CIRCUMSTANCES: 



OTHER NOTES: 



SENTENCE STATE SOUGHT: _ 
SENTENCE DEFENSE SOUGHT: 
SENTENCE GIVEN: 



Judge Presiding at Hearing 



THE STATE OF INDIANA 



IN LAPORTE TEEN COURT 



DATE. 



JURY VERDICT FORM 

We, the Teen Jury, recommend that the defendant receive the following constructive sentence: 
( ) No punishment 

( ) Hours of Community Service 

( ) $ Restitution (pay victim for damages not to exceed $200.00) 

( ) Write an word essay concerning the offense entitled: 



( ) To write an apology to 

( ) To verbally apologize to 

( ) Counseling 

(To be worked out between the Teen Court Coordinator and parents) 

( ) Times to serve as a Juror in future Teen Court cases 

( ) Other 



Explanatory Statement 



Judge, Teen Court 



Foreperson, Teen Court Jury 



INSTRUCTIONS 



You are advised that you will retire to the Jury Room and first select a Foreperson from your group. You will 
then proceed with determining the recommendation that you will make to the Court regarding this offense. You 
are instructed that your recommendation will be unanimous. When you have completed your deliberations, 
please complete this form and bring it back with you into the courtroom. You may check as many of the boxes for 
disposition that you feel are appropriate. When you have completed your deliberations and are ready to return to 
the courtroom, please knock on the door and let court personnel/Teen Court Coordinator know. 





TEEN COURT 



Robert Duber II 
Judge - Division II 

Robert Castaneda 
Chief of Probation 

John V. Yanez 
Teen Court Coordinator 




Gila County Courthouse 
1400 East Ash Street 
Globe, Arizona 85501 
Phone: 425-3231, ext. 256 




COMMUNITY SERVICE AGREEMENT 

The participating community service agency understands that all youth referred to them 
voluntarily agree to perform assigned community service as per Teen Court Agreement. The 
participating community agency understands that the youth involved is not an employee of the county, 
hut is in fact performing the services solely as an individual, and as such, no representation regarding 
the youth’s ability is implied. 

It is agreed that the youth will he adequately supervised hy the community agency during the 
course of the Community Service Agreement. Proper and adequate supervision, along with reasonable 
task assignments on the part of the community service agency, assures compliance with the youth’s 
Contract Agreement or compensation of any nature growing out of the agreement. The participating 
community agency also understands and agrees to indemnify and hold harmless the Court 
Coordinator and Gila County employees and ofHcials from claims or actions related to improper or 
inadequate supervision. 

Should the youth fail to follow reasonable orders and directions of the supervisor, the youth 
will be removed from the task. The supervisor agrees to immediately contact the Teen Court 
Coordinator who will handle the situation. 

APPROVED THIS DAY OF , 19 . 



AGENCY RECEIVING SERVICE 



BY: 

(REPRESENTATIVE) 

FILL OUT BOTH COPIES OF “COMMUNITY SERVICE AGREEMENT.” KEEP A COPY FOR 
RECORDS, AND PLEASE FORWARD OTHERS TO 

JOHN V. YANEZ, TEEN COURT COORDINATOR 

GILA COUNTY COURTHOUSE - JUVENILE PROBATION DEPARTMENT 
GLOBE, AZ 85501 




TEEN COURT 



Honorable Edward Dawson 
Presiding Judge 



Robert Duber II 
Judge - Division II 




Robert Castaneda 
Chief of Probation 

John V. Yanez 

Teen Court Coordinator 




Gila County Courthouse 
1400 East Ash Street 
Globe, Arizona 85501 
Phone: 425-3231, ext. 256 




AGENCY REPORT 



TO: 



This is to introduce who is to complete 

hours/sessions as part of his/her TEEN COURT agreement. Again, thank you for supporting our 

local youth programs. 

Please return this form by mail to the TEEN COURT COORDINATOR as soon as completed. 

TO BE COMPLETED AND RETURNED WITHIN 30 DAYS OF TRIAL 
Please certify that the above named youth completed the assigned hours/sessions by filling in the 
appropriate dates and times and initialing each. 

DATE HOURS WORKED SUPERVISOR INITIAL 



PERFORMANCE RATING: 

excellent satisfactory unacceptable 



Supervisor Signature: Date: 

ANY QUESTIONS? CONTACT JOHN YANEZ AT 425-3231 EXT. 251 OR 425-4933 



ERIC 
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TEEN COURT 



Honorable Edward Dawson 
Presiding Judge 

Robert Duber II 
Judge - Division H 

Robert Castaneda 
Chief of Probation 

John V. Yanez 

Teen Court Coordinator 




Gila County Courthouse 
1400 East Ash Street 
Globe, Arizona 85501 
Phone: 425-3231, ext. 256 




REFERRAL TO THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Minor's Name Age:, 

Present Grade in School: Date of Referral: 

Referred to which Education Site? 

Reason(s) for Referral to Education Program: 

(EX. Failing grades, poor attitude toward school, poor attendance, etc.) 



Signature of Probation Officer/Teen Court Coordinator 



Status of this Referral: (To be completed by Education Coordinator) 




TEEN COURT 



Honorable Edward Dawson 
Presiding Judge 

Robert Duber II 
Judge - Division II 

Robert Castaneda 
Chief of Probation 

John V. Yanez 
Teen Court Coordinator 




Gila County Courthouse 
1400 East Ash Street 
Globe, Arizona 85501 
Phone: 425-3231, ext. 256 




COMPLETION OF CONSEQUENCES 

DATE 



GILA COUNTY PROBATION OFFICER 



has participated in Teen Court and completed the 

consequences as assigned. Any special comments or notations are noted below. 

CASE NO.: 

RE: 

D. O.B. : 

SPECIAL COMMENTS: 



TEEN COURT COORDINATOR 




TEEN COURT 



Honorable Edward Dawson 
Presiding Judge 

Robert Duber II 
Judge - Division II 




Robert Castaneda 
Chief of Probation 

John V. Yanez 

Teen Court Coordinator 




Gila County Courthouse 
1400 East Ash Street 
Globe, Arizona 85501 
Phone: 425-3231, ext. 256 




REFERRAL BACK TO JUVENILE PROBATION 



DATE 



GILA COUNTY PROBATION OFFICER 



to the fact that: 



is being referred back to your jurisdiction for further legal action due 



CASE NO. 

RE: 

D.O.B. 



TEEN COURT COORDINATOR 



ERIC 
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Appendix E 



Peer Justice and Youth Empowerment: An Implementation Guide for Teen Court Programs 



APPENDIX E 

SAMPLE COURTROOM PROTOCOL 



o 



American Probation and Parole Association 
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LAPORTE TEEN COURT 
Revised Edition March 1994 

COURTROOM PROTOCOL 



BATT.IIh'lb'; Will everyone please rise. Here ye, hear ye LaPorte Teen Court is now 

in session, The Honorable presiding. 

JUDGE; Please be seated. Good evening. This is the session of 

LaPorte Teen Court. On behalf of the Teen Court Program, I want to thank each and every 
one of you for being here tonight and participating in Teen Court. 

The business of this court is very serious. The defendants who appear before you tonight are 
guilty of the charges that have been made against them. They have violated a law of the 

State of Indiana and have voluntarily chosen to come before this court to have a jury of 

people their own age decide what sentence, if any, they should receive for their actions. 

Even though the defendants have violated the law, they deserve your respect and attention. 

It takes a certain courage for the defendants to be here and I am sure that if you were in 
their shoes, you would want a fair hearing. Therefore, everyone in the courtroom must 
remain quiet during the proceedings and give their complete attention to what happens here. 

If you fail to do so, I will have to ask you to leave the courtroom. 

I also emphasize that everything that occurs in this courtroom is to remain confidential; that 
particularly includes the names of the defendants. If you discuss what occurs here tonight 
with persons who are not present, you might be subject to prosecution and will certainly not 
be permitted to continue participating in the Teen Court Program. Therefore, everyone 
please rise, raise your right hand, and repeat after me: 

"I solemnly swear or affirm/that I will not divulge/either by words or signs/any 
information/ which comes to my knowledge/in the course of/a Teen Court case 
presentation/ and that I will keep secret/all said proceedings/ which may be held in my 
presence/so help me God." 

(Note: Once an evening, it is perhaps a good idea to remind volunteers that the defendants 
would be guaranteed confidentiality in the normal juvenile justice system and that if Teen 
Court cannot maintain confidentiality, it will cease to exist.... i.e., defendants will not opt 
for Teen Court if their conduct, etc., is made public.) 



DIALOGUE (FOR FOLLOWING SESSIONS): 

JUDGE; At this time, I would like to remind all present in this courtroom that you have 
sworn an oath of confidentiality earlier this evening. Each of you are therefore reminded at 
this time of your obligation to fulfill that oath and that this is a duty you owe both to the 
defendants and to the Teen Court Program. 



1 
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(BASE DIALOGUE RESUMES:) 



JUDGE; Remember also that it is not our right to humiliate or make fun of the defendants. 
We are simply here to do what is right and fair to the defendants, the victims, and the 
community. 

Will the Clerk, (Mr.) (Ms.) please announce the title of 

the next case? 

CLERK; "Teen Court Docket Number , entitled State of Indiana 

versus now comes on for hearing. 

JUDGE; Are you the defendant in this cause? And what is your name and your age? 
(Defendant responds). Thank you, Mr. (Ms.) . 

Is there a parent or parents of the defendants present? And your name(s), please. (Parents 
respond.) Thank you for being here tonight. 

Will the Prosecuting Attorney please state his or her name for the record. (Response.) 

Thank you, Mr. (Ms.) . 

Will the Defense Attorney please state his or her name for the record. (Response.) Thank 
you, Mr. (Ms.)^ • 

JUDGE; (Preliminary Jury Matters): 

Members of the jury, it is your duty to determine what sentence, if any, is fair and 
appropriate for the defendant. To be sure you are impartial and able to fulfill this obligation, 
I must ask you some questions. If the answer to any of my questions is "yes" in your mind, 
please raise your hand and I will ask you some follow-up questions. 

1 . Are any of you good friends or long-acquainted with either of the attorneys for this 
case or the defendant? 

2. Have any of you had any problems or quarreled with either of the attorneys for this 
case or the defendant in the past, whether in school, your neighborhood, or 
elsewhere? 

3. Have any of you hear anything about either of the attorneys for this case or the 
defendant, whether good or bad, true or not, which might prejudice you one way or 
another about this case? 

(Note: Affirmative responses by a juror should be followed up: i.e., how long have 

you known ....do you believe you can be fair etc. 

Permit either side to question the prospective juror and disqualify him/her at that time 
if desired.) 



4. This case involves an incident of which 

occurred at (location) on (date) 

at approximately (time). Did any of you witness this incident 

or hear an)dhing about it which might prejudice you about this case? 

5. Is there any reason I have not asked you about which makes you unsure whether you 
should serve on this Jtuy? 

Does the Prosecuting Attorney or Defense Attorney have any questions for any of the 
Jurors? 

Mr. (Ms.) (Prosecuting Attorney), do you accept this Jury to 

hear this case? 

Mr. (Ms.) (Defense Attorney), do you accept this jury to 

hear this case? 

Mr. (Ms.) , as defendant you have a right to have any Juror 

excused and replaced with another person if you have any concerns about a particular 
Juror. You do not have to state a reason. Are you willing to have these six persons 
decide this case? 

Members of the Jury, there have been offered no objections to your serving as Jurors 
on this case. Will you please stand and raise your right hand: 

DO YOU SOLEMNLY SWEAR OR AFFIRM TO USTEN CAREFULLY TO ALL 
THE EVIDENCE AND ARGUMENTS WHICH ARE PRESENTED IN THIS CASE 
AND TO FULFILL YOUR DUTY TO DETERMINE A SENTENCE, IF ANY, 
WHICH IS APPROPRIATE AND FAIR TO THE DEFENDANT, THE VICTIM, 
AND THE COMMUNITY? IF SO, SAY "I DO." 

PRELIMINARY JURY INSTRUCTIONS (JUDGE CONTINUES); 

You are now instructed to give your complete attention to the evidence and arguments about 
to be presented. Remember that the defendant is guilty of the charge made against him 
(her). Your sole duty is to determine what sentence, if any, is fair and appropriate. 



EVIDENCE (JUDGE CONTINUES): 

Members of the Jtuy, at this time I will read the relevant details of defendant’s crime from 
the Police Report.... remember that you should consider all the evidence and testimony 
presented, not Just that contained in the Police Report. 

(Read details of offense from Police Report, making) 

(SURE TO OMIT NAMES OF ANY ACCOMPUCE TO THE CRIME:’) 



(Following recitation of Police Report:) 



"Will the defendant please approach the bench? (Give defendant - an all other witnesses - 
the following oath) 

DO YOU SOLEMNLY SWEAR OR AFFIRM UNDER PENALTIES OF PERJURY 
THAT THE TESTIMONY YOU ARE ABOUT TO GIVE IN THIS CAUSE IS THE 
TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH? 

Mr. (Mrs.)^ (surname of defendant), please speak loudly and 

clearly while testifying. It is very important that the jury hear your side of the circumstances 
surrounding what has happened. 

1. Mr. (Ms.) , (Prosecuting Attorney) you may now question 

the defendant. 

2. Mr. (Ms.) , (Defense Attorney), you may now question 

the defendant. 

3. Does the Prosecuting Attorney have any more questions? 

4. (If Prosecuting Attorney has asked follow-up questions). Does the Defense Attorney 
have any follow-up questions? 

5. Do any members of the jury have any questions for the defendant? 

6. Does the defendant have anything else he (she) wishes to say about this matter which 
the jury has not already heard? 

NOTE: At this point, the Judge might wish to ask a question(s) of the defendant to 
clarify a matter or bring out a point that the Judge knows about that has not been 
brought out. 

Does the Prosecuting Attorney wish to call any other witnesses? 

Does the Defense Attorney wish to call any other witnesses? 

(In either case, repeat sequence 1 through 6 immediately above) 

FINAL STATEMENTS (.TUDGE INTRODUCES): 

1. The Prosecuting Attorney may now present his (her) final statement and 
recommendations to the jury. 

(Prosecuting Attorney approaches podium and make recommendations to jury, with 
supporting rationale). 



2. The Defense Attorney may now present his (her) final statements and 
recommendations to the jury. 

(same as Prosecutor) 

FINAL INSTRUCTIONS TO THE JURY (Judge): 

Members of the jury, it is now your duty to determine a fair and appropriate sentence, if 
any, for the defendant. There are available to you a number o possible forms or corrective 
punishment if you believe punishment is appropriate, including the following: 

1. Defendant may be required to serve a certain number of hours of community service. 
If this is your choice, use the community service calculations grid provided to you by 
the Bailiff as a guideline in deciding how many hours are appropriate. 

2. You may require the defendant to pay the victim an amount of money equal to the 
damages he has suffered. This amount may not exceed $200.00. 

3. You may require the defendant to write an essay of a certain length of words 
concerning the offense he (she) committed. 

4. You may require the defendant to make a written or verbal apology to the victim (or, 
in victimless crimes, to the arresting police officer). 

5. You may require the defendant to serve a certain number of times at a future Teen 
Court Jury. If you recommend any punishment, however, he (she) will automatically 
be required to serve on one future Teen Court Jury. 

6. As you know, you are not required to choose just one form of punishment. You may 
recommend the defendant be required to do more than one of the things I have 
mentioned. You may also recommend other forms of punishment, if you think of 
other punishments which are particularly appropriate to the defendant’s circumstances. 
Of course, you may not sentence the defendant to jail. 

7. You may also recommend that the defendant should not suffer any further punishment 
if you believe that this is appropriate to the defendant, the victim, and the community, 
under the circumstances of this case. 

8. In deciding what sentence, if any, is fair and appropriate, consider several things: 

a) Judge should juxtapose mitigating and aggravating circumstances, facts and 
public policy in an unobtrusive fashion. 

b) If shoplifting case, list items and prices of things taken. 

c) You may consider the defendants past misconduct that he/she may have 
testified about. However, keep in mind that your job tonight is to render a 
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sentence, if any, only on the offense charged. You must keep in mind that the 
defendants past actions have not been fiilly explained and you do not know the 
full story about those past acts. 

d) (Adult consequences) 

Also, consider all the circumstances surrounding the defendant’s conduct in deciding what 
sentences, if any, is fair in this case. However, consider only that evidence which has been 
presented in court tonight. 

Finally, when you reach the jury room the first thing you must do is choose a foreperson 
from amongst you. Then, begin your discussion of what you believe is an appropriate 
sentence, if any, for the defendant. Remember it is your duty to the defendant, to the 
victim, and the community to speak your conscience in the jury room if you simply go along 
with the crowd you are NOT doing your job. 

Purther, your decision must be a unanimous one. When you have reached a unanimous 
verdict, have your foreperson fill out and sign the jury verdict form. As a jury, you may 
also make an explanatory statement on the verdict form, explaining the sentence you have 
recommended. This statement is not a requirement, but you as a jury, are encouraged to 
make such a statement. 

When you are finished, please know on the jury room door and the Bailiff will take care of 
you. 

WILL EVERYONE PLEASE RISE. Will the Bailiff please escort the Jury to the Jury 
Room. 

RECONVENE; JUDGE; Will everyone please rise? 

JUDGE CONTINUES; 

Who is the foreperson of the Jury? (Foreperson identifies him or herself.) Mr. (Ms.) 
, has the jury reached a verdict? (Positive response.) 

Will the bailiff please deliver the verdict form to the bench for inspection? (Judge inspect 
verdict, returns it to the bailiff who in turn returns it to the foreperson.) 



Will the defendant, the Prosecuting Attorney, and Defense Attorney please rise for 
sentencing? 

Will the foreperson please stand and read the jury’s verdict? 

(VERDICT READ BY FOREMAN) 



(NOTE: AT THIS POINT EITHER ATTORNEY MAY OBJECT TO THE 
RECOMMENDED VERDICT... IF SO, POLL THE JURY INDIVIDUALLY TO BE 
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SURE THAT THE SENTENCE IS A UNANIMOUS ONE.. IF IT IS, AND IT IS 
WITHIN THE REALM OF COMMON SENSE, THE JUDGE SHOULD 
CONTINUE ON AND APPROVE THE VERDICT. THE TEEN COURT JUDGE 
HAS THE AUTHORITY TO THROW OUT A VERDICT BUT SHOULD NOT DO 
SO UNLESS ABSOLUTELY IMPERATIVE TO THE ENDS OF JUSTICE; 
OTHERWISE, IT WILL NOT BE A TRUE "TEEN COURT".) 

The court having heard the evidence, now finds the Jury’s verdict to be appropriate and fair 
to the defendant, the victim and the community. Judgement is hereby entered on the jury’s 
verdict and the defendant is hereby ordered to perform the following: 

(READ FROM JURY’S VERDICT) 

(NOTE: IN CONCLUDING, THE JUDGE MAY MAKE PERSONAL 
OBSERVATIONS TO BOLSTER THE DEFENDANT’S SELF-ESTEEM (if needed) 
OR TO REINFORCE THE JURY’S VERDICT.... i.e., FIT YOUR COMMENTS TO 
THE CASE) AT ANY RATE, HERE IS A DIALOGUE OF A GENERIC 
NATURE.) 

Mr. (Ms.) , (name of defendant), the members of the 

Jury have simply done their duty here tonight. Their decision is a group decision. Do not 
cause any trouble for any of them or you will simply find yourself in more trouble. 
Remember because you were sentenced here tonight, you will be back in this court as a Juror 
in the future; at that time your will want the defendant to respect your decision. 

On behalf of everyone here, I wish you good luck. We hope you are not in any more 
trouble with the law. At this time, you may report to Cathy Moeller, Teen Court 
Coordinator, together with your parents, where your rights and obligations concerning the 
sentence will be explained to you. 

Members of the Jury, Attorneys, and court Personnel, thank you for the respect you have 
given the defendant and the law. (Special COMMENTS FOR ATTORNEYS AND JURY 
MAY BE APPROPRIATE). You are all excused... remember, however, that as you leave 
you have a duty to uphold the oath of confidentiality concerning these proceedings. 
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Appendix F 



Peer Justice and Youth Empowerment: An Implementation Guide for Teen Court Programs 



APPENDIX F 

SAMPLE VOLUNTEER RESOURCES 

♦ Volunteer Job Descriptions 

♦ Youth Defense Attorney 

♦ Youth Prosecuting Attorney 

♦ Youth Master Jury Member 

♦ Youth Court Clerk 
4 Youth Bailiff 

♦ Adult Teen Court Judge 

♦ Adult Master Jury Monitor 

♦ Adult Jury Monitor 

♦ Adult Trainer 

♦ Volunteer Application Form 

♦ Volunteer Agreement 

♦ Life Skills, Prevention, and Law-Related Education Resources 
4 Swearing-in Ceremony Resources 

4 Program 

4 Charge to Teen Court Members 
4 Teen Court Oath 
4 Teen Court Coordinator’s Oath 
4 Confidentiality Oath 



American Probation and Parole Association 
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DEFENSE ATTORNEY 



Description: 

Represents teen defendants in Pleas, Master Juries and Jury Trials in the Teen Court 
Program. 



Duties: 

1 . Review complaint jacket with the Teen Court Coordinator and process case 
according to assigned procedure. 

2. Process case by: 

a. Discussing defendant’s case with Prosecuting attorney and submit 
agreed upon plea to Judge in plea cases; or 

b. Advising defendant regarding case facts, procedures and methods of 
testimony prior to defendant’s appearance before the Master Jury; or 

c. Presenting defendant’s case to Judge and Jury with opening statement, 
direct e xamina tion, cross examination, and closing arguments in a Jury 
trial. 

d. Requesting appropriate sentence. 

3. Meet with Adult Volunteers and Teen Court Coordinator following court 
session for debriefing. 

Qualiticatioiis: 

Applicant must be enrolled as a full-time student in a secondary school in the Hurst- 
Euless-Bedford independent School District. 

Training: 

Applicant must complete application form. Applicant must complete Teen Court Teen 
Voltmteer Tr aining , participate in at least (2) two mock trials, and pass the written 
test with a score of 70 or above. 

Responsible To: 

Teen Court Coordinator or designated Adult Volunteer 
Time Required: 

A minimum of one evening per month after training 

Length of Commitment: 

(6) Six months 



Source: H-E-B Teen Court Program, Bedford Texas 



PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 



Description: 

Represents the State in Pleas and Jury Trials in the Teen Court Program. 



Duties: 

1. Review complaint jacket with Teen Court Coordinator and process case 
according to assigned procedure. 

2. Process case by: 

a. Discussing defendant’s case with defense attorney and sub mitting 
agreed upon plea to Judge in pleas cases; or 

b. Presenting state’s case to judge and jury with opening statement, direct 
examination, cross examination, and closing arguments in a jury trial. 

c. Requesting appropriate sentence. 

3. Meet with Adult Volimteers and Teen Court Coordinator following court 
session for debriefing. 

Qualifications: 

Applicant must be enrolled as a full-time student in a secondary school in the Hurst- 
Euless-Bedford Independent School District. 

Training: 

Applicant must complete application form. Applicant must complete Teen Court Teen 
Volimteer training, participate in at least (2) two mock trials, and pass the written test 
with a score of 70 or above. 

Responsible To: 

Teen Court Coordinator or designated Adult Volimteer 
Time Required: 

A minimum of one evening per month after training 

Length of Commitment: 

(6) Six months 
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Source: H-E-B Teen Court, Bedford Texas 



MASTER JURY MEMBER 



Description: 

Question defendant regarding the facts of the case and decide appropriate sentence. 



Duties: 

1. Select a Master Jury Foreman, who will initiate questioning. 

2. Following opening question from Master Jury Foreman, question defendant 
regarding the facts and limited extenuating circumstances of the case. 

3. Deliberate with fellow jury members and reach an unanimous decision for 
sentence. Request assistance from Master Jury at any time during proceeding. 

4. Complete Jury Process Form. 

5. Meet with Adult Volunteers and Teen Court Coordinator following court 
session for debriefing. 

Qualifications: 

Applicant must be enrolled as a full-time smdent in a secondary school in the Hurst- 
Euless-Bedford Independent School District. 

Training: 

Applicant must complete application form. Applicant must complete Teen Coun Teen 
Volunteer training, participate in at least (2) two mock trials, and pass the written test 
with a score of 70 or above. 



Responsible To: 

Teen Court Coordinator or designated Adult Volunteer 
Time Required: 

A minitnum of one evening per month after training. 

Length of Commitment: 

(6) Sbc months 



Source: H-E-B Teen Court, Bedford, Texas 



COURT CLERK 



Description: 

Assist Judge or Master Jury Monitor in processing of cases. 



Duties: 

1 . Meet with Teen Court Coordinator or designated Adult Volunteer prior to 
court session to collect Coversheets, Jury Process Forms, and docket for cases 
to be heard. 

2. Assist Teen Court Coordinator or designated volunteer with volunteer sign-in. 

3. Announce case number and defendant’s name to court. 

4. Provide Judge, Master Jury Monitor, Jury Monitor or Master Jury Foreman 
with the appropriate paperwork. 

5. Collect Jury Process Forms from the Master Jury Foreman or Jury Foreman 
following case deliberations and return them to the Teen Court Coordinator or 
designated Adult Volunteer. 

Qualifications: 

Applicant must be enrolled as a full-time student in a secondary school in the Hurst- 

Euless-Bedford Independent School District. 

Training: 

Applicant must complete application form. Applicant must complete Teen Court Teen 

Volunteer training, participate in at least (2) mock trials, and pass the written test wit 

a score of 70 or above. 



Responsible To: 

Teen Court Coordinator or designated Adult Volunteer 
Time Required: 

A minimum of one evening per month after training. 

Length of Commitment: 

(6) Six months 



Source: H*E<B Teen Court, Bedford, Texas 



BAILIFF 



Description: 

Assist Judge, Master Jury Monitor, Jury Monitor and Court Clerk in maintaining 
order in the courtroom. Master Jury room, and Jury Deliberation room. 



Duties: 

1. Report to Teen Court Coordinator or designated Adult Volimteer prior to court 
session for room assignment. 

2. Assist defendants, jury members and families in finding their seat. 

3. Annoimce the beginning of the court session and the presiding Judge or Master 
Jury Monitor. 

4. Maintain order during courtroom session according to instruction of Judge, 
Master Jury Monitor, Jury Monitor, or Teen Court Coor dina tor 

5. Report any disruptive activity to Teen Court Coordinator or designated Adult 
Volunteer. 

Qualifications: 

Applicant must be enrolled as a full-time student in a secondary school in the Hurst- 
Euless-Bedford Independent School District. 

Training: 

Applicant must complete application form. Applicant must complete Teen Court Teen 
Volunteer training, participate in at least (2) two mock trials, and pass the written test 
with a score of 70 or above. 

Responsible To: 

Teen Court Coordinator or designated Adult Volunteer. 

Time Required: 

A minimum of one evening per month after training. 

Length of Commitment: 

(6) Six months 



Source: H-E-B Teen Court. Bedford. Texas 



TEEN COURT JUDGE 



Description: 

Presides over Teen Court Session. Assists in the training and ongoing instruction of 
Teen Attorneys. 



Duties: 

1. Instructs defendants and jury members on trial procedures prior to court 
session. 

2. Swears in defendants and Juries. 

3. Hears pleas and Jury trials. 

4. Completes necessary paperwork. 

5. Debriefs Teen Attorneys regarding their performance during trial. 

6. Ma intains co mmuni cation with Teen Court Coordinator regarding Teen 
Attorneys and defendants. 

Qualincations: 

Applicant must be a practicing attorney or judge. Experience in working with young 
people is preferred. Applicant must be able to instruct youth on the proper courtroom 
procedures and be able to deliver constructive criticism. 



Training: 

Applicant must complete application and reference checks. Applicant must complete 
Teen court Adult Volunteer training and assist with Teen Volunteer training. 



Responsible To: 

Teen Court Coordinator 



Time Required: 

A minimu m of one evening per month after training. 



Length of Commitment: 
(6) Six months 



Source: H-E-B Teen Court, Bedford, Texas 



MASTER JURY MONITOR 



Description: 

Presides over the Master Jury. Ensures that questioning and deliberations are done in 
a timely and constructive manner. 



Duties: 

1. Collects paperwork for all cases on Master Jury docket from Teen Court 
Coordinator. 

2. Supervises Court Clerk and Bailiff in calling of cases. 

3. Instructs jury on procedures. 

4. Swears defendant in. 

5. Maintains order during proceedings. 

Qualitications: 

Applicant must be able to communicate effectively. Applicant must have an 
understanding of the Master Jury proceedings. Experience in working with young 
people is preferred. 

Training: 

Applicant must complete application and reference checks. Applicant must complete 
Teen court Adult Volunteer training and assist with Teen Volunteer training. 

Responsible To: 

Teen Court Coordinator 

Time Required: 

A minimu m of one evening per month after training. 

Length of Commitment: 

(6) Six months 



Source; H-E-B Teen Court, Bedford, Texas 



JURY MONITOR 



Description: 

Sits in jury deliberation room to ensure that deliberations are done in a timely and 
constructive manner. 



Duties: 

1. Reviews Jury Process Form and Coversheet with jury members. 

2. Discusses any questions jurors may have regarding instructions from the judge. 

3. Ensures that deliberations are done in a timely and constructive manner. 

Qualifications: 

Applicant must be able to communicate effectively. Applicant must be able to 
instruct youth in jury deliberation proceedings and redirect inappropriate behavior. 
Experience working with young people is preferred. 

Training: 

Applicant must complete application and reference checks. Applicant must complete 
Teen court Adult Volunteer training and assist with Teen Volunteer training. 

Responsible To: 

Teen Court Coordinator 



Time Required: 

A tninimum of one evening per month after training. 



Length of Commitment: 
(6) Six months 



Source: H-E-B Teen Court, Bedford, Texas 
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TRAINER 



Description: 

Facilitates teen attorney tra ining sessions. Provides information regarding the 
criminal justice system, its terminology, and guidance in preparing and presenting 
cases. 



Duties: 

1. Explain the flow of a case through the c riminal Justice system, and compare it 
to the flow of cases through the Teen Court Program. 

2. Review glossary of cr iminal Justice terms. 

3. using the Attorney /Master Jury Training curriculum, instruct teens on the 
subjects of trial procedure, case preparation, and case presentation. 

4. Critique opening and closing statements. 

Qualiflcations: 

Applicant must be a practicing attorney or Judge. Experience in working with young 
people is preferred. Applicant must be able to instruct youth on the proper courtroom 
procedures, and be able to deliver constructive criticism. 

Training: 

Applicant must complete application and reference checks. Applicant must complete 
Teen court Adult Volunteer training and assist with Teen Volunteer training. 

Responsible To: 

Teen Court Coordinator 

Time Required: 

A minimum of four (4) hours on a Saturday morning. Trainings held quarterly. 

Length of Commitment: 

(6) Six months 



Source: H-E'B Teen Court, Bedford, Texas 
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VOLUNTEER APPUCATIQN FORM 

(Confidenaal imormaxion) 









NAME 

ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE NUMBER. 
SCHOOL YOU ATTEND, 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 



SEX A G E D ATE OF BIRTH 

^CITY ZIP 

PARENT/GUARDIAN NAME 

^QRADE 



ACnvmES OUTSIDE Or SCHOOL (church, cammunity, etc.). 



WHAT QUALITIES DO YOU HAVE THAT WOULD ,VtAKE YOU A GOOD TEEN COURT VOLUNTEER?. 



HOW DID YOU BECOME INTERESTED IN TEEN COURT?. 



PLEASE LIST TWO REFERENCES (non-relative, one reference must be an aduitfrom the school you ansnd) 

NAME ^ADDRESS ^PHONE 

NAME ^ADDRESS ^PHONE 



VOLUNTEER SIGNATURE 



I have read the i nfo rm at ion on the back cf this form about Teen Court and am allowing my daughter/son to pardctpais as 
a Teen Court Volunteer. I understand that we, as a parent(s)/guardian(s) are invited to attend the Teen Court Training 
Session with our daughter/son. I further understand that ail Teen Court volunteers are required to keep cases 
CONHPBfTTAL. 

PARENTOfl GUARDIAN SIGNATURE DATE 



When application is completed return to: 




Bill Baugh 

Teen Court Coordinator 



Youth Services Bureau 
222 Middlebury Street 
Elkhatt, IN 46516 



Phone: 234-3549 






E Ikharc 

T*sen 



ounty 

ourr 



222 Mtddlebuiy Straot 
SkiMit IN -46516 
294-2S49 




VOLUNTcEH AGREEMENT 



Name Age 

School^ Grade 

Address ^City Zip 

TeJepixxie Number 

After parncioating in the Teen Court Training Session, I wish to be scheduled as a Teen Court Volun- 
teer. 

I would like to serve as a 

As a second choice, I would like to serve as a 

I am willing to be scheduled for jury duty at any time 

Special considerations for scheduling 



I understand that I may be called upon at any time to serve in Teen Court, i wiil take my responsibility 
seriously and will mairttain ccrmdenTialrty regarding all Teen Court proceedings. 1 understand that if I 
neglect my responsibility or breach my oath of conndentiality. 1 wiil be removed from serving in the 
Teen Court Program, 



Volunteer Signature 



Date 



feen Court Coordinator 
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Life Skills, Prevention, and Law-Related Education Resources* 



National LRE Resource Center 

American Bar Association 

Special Committee on Youth Education for 

Citizenship 

541 N. Fairbanks Ct. 

Chicago, IL 
(312) 988-5735 

Center for Research and Development in LRE 
(CRADLE) 

Wake Forest University School of Law 
2714 Henning Drive 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106-4502 
(910) 721-3355 
(800) 437-1054 
Fax: (910) 721-3353 

Sunburst 

39 Washington Ave. 

PO Box 40 

Pleasantville, NY 10570-0040 
(800) 431-1934 
Fax: (914) 769-2109 

The Bureau for At-Risk Youth 
645 New York Ave. 

Huntington, NY 11743 
(800) 999-6884 
(516) 673-4584 
Fax: (516) 673-4544 

National Crime Prevention Council 
1700 K. Street, NW 
Second Floor 

Washington, DC 20006-3817 
(202) 466-6272 
Fax: (202) 296-1356 

National Curriculum and Training Institute, 
Inc. 

4949 E. Lincoln Drive, # D 
Paradise Valley, AZ 85253 
(800) 622-1644 



Phillip Roy 
PO Box 130 

Indian Rocks Beach, FL 34635 
(800) 255-9085 
(813) 593-2700 
Fax: (813) 595-2685 

The Bureau for Violence Prevention 
A Subsidary of NIMCO, Inc. 

PO Box 9 
117 Highway 815 
Calhoun, KY 42327-0009 
(800) 962-6662 
Fax: (502) 273-5844 

National Educational Service 
1610 W. Third St. 

PO Box 8, Station N5 
Bloomington, IN 47402 
(800) 733-6786 
(812) 336-7700 
Fax: (912) 336-7790 

National Institue For Citizen Education and the 
Law (NICEL) 

711 G. Street, SE 
Washington, DC 20003 
(202) 546-6644 
Fax: (202) 546-6649 

Center for Civic Education 
5146 Douglas Fir Rd. 

Calabasas, CA 91302 
(800) 350-4223 

Ready Reference Press 
PO Box 5249 
Santa Monica, CA 90409 
(800) 424-5627 
Fax: (310) 475-4895 



*^These organizations market or produce various life skills, prevention, and/or law-related education resources. 
Organizations may be contacted for a catalog of available publications and videos. 
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CHARGE TO TEEN COURT MEMBERS 



You have a special duty to contribute to the Kentucky juvenile justice system through 
educating and rehabilitating your peers who have come into contact with the law. By 
sentencing your peers in a non-punitive fashion, placing them in community work service 
settings with positive role models, educational workshops, or as jury members in your teen 
court system, you assist in reducing the incidence of delinquent behavior and help them 
develop an understanding and respect for the law. You also have an obligation to make the 
workings of the juvenile justice process known by actively participating in school and 
community affairs. You must always remember that you are serving the Kentucky Court of 
Justice and your community, as well as your peers, and therefore, professionalism is 
commanded of you. All individuals participating in the project must enhance and preserve 
respect for the law and the courts. 



TEEN COURT OATH 
(given to teen court members as a group) 

Do you solemnly swear that you will be faithful and true to the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
so long as you continue to a citizen thereof, and that you will faithfully execute, to the best 

of your ability participation as a member of the County Teen 

Court Program? 



TEEN COURT COORDINATORS’ OATH 

Do you, ^ and . solemnly swear 

that you will be faithful and true to the Commonwealth of Kentucky so long as you continue 
a citizen thereof, and that you will faithfully execute, to the best of your ability, the duties 

and responsibilities as the County Teen Court 

Coordinators? 



CONFIDENTIALITY OATH 
(given to Teen Court members and Coordinators) 

Do you solemnly declare that you will not divulge, either by written or spoken language or 
sign, any information which comes to your knowledge in the course of a teen court case 
trial, and will conceal all said proceeding which may be held in your presence? 



O 
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Source: (Community Relations/LRE Division. 1995) 
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Appendix G 



Peer Justice and Youth Empowerment: An Implementation Guide for Teen Court Programs 



APPENDIX G 

SAMPLE PROGRAM EVALUATION RESOURCES 

0 Summary of Evaluation Literature 
0 Sample Data Sources 

0 Intake/Risk Factor Checklist 
0 Case Disposition 
0 Monthly Activity Summary 
0 Pre- and Post- Tests 
0 Teen and Parent Questionaires 
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. American Probation and Parole Association 
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SUMMARY OF EVALUATIVE LITERATURE 



Arlington. Texas (Hissong. 1991) 

Underlying philosophy; Young offenders respond more positively when judged by their 
peers and required to serve the community constructively. 

Program design: Youth convicted of Class C offenses (e.g., shoplifting, possession of 
alcohol, vandalism, traffic offenses) were given the option of a traditional sanction or teen 
court. Trained youth volunteers served as prosecuting attorneys, defense attorneys, and jury 
members. The jury was responsible for deciding the number of community service hours to 
be served by the offender and other program conditions based upon certain guidelines. 

Research questions: 1) What were the general effects for teen court participants versus non- 
teen court participants; and 2) What was the length of time to failure for teen court 
participants versus non-teen court participants. 

Methodology: Of the 441 cases processed during the first year of the program, 196 cases 
were selected for observation. Amlysis revealed that these cases were comparable to the 
entire group. The sample was then matched with non-teen court participants on the basis of 
sex, age, race and offense. Cross tabs analysis was used to determine the general effects of 
the teen court program, and survival analysis was used to determine the length of time to 
failure. 

Key tindings: 1) Overall, there was a significant relationship between teen court and 
success (75% of the teen court participants were successful versus 64% of the non-teen court 
participants); 2) teen court was most effective with 16 year old white males, the largest 
group of clients; 3) the differences between female teen court participants and non-teen court 
participants were substantial but not statistically sigmficant; 4) due to insufficient sample 
sizes of other demographic groups, reliable tests were infeasible; 5) The effectiveness of teen 
court waned after approximately one year as evidenced by increased recidivism rates. 

Cautions: The selection method for teen court participants may have led to the selection of 
those youth most likely to succeed. Recidivism may have been under-reported due to the 
follow-up procedures only revealing recidivism within the city of Arlington. 

Implications: For its core clientele, 16 year old white males, the teen court program was 
found to be superior to traditional sanctions at deterring ftirther criminal activities. Other 
benefits of the teen court were the community services performed by youth and the low cost 
of the program -- because the program makes extensive use of volunteers costs consisted of 
salaries for a director and an assistant director. 

Kentucky’s Teen Court IKentiirkv Admini.strative Office of t he Courts. 1994-95) 

Underlying philosophy: Kentucky’s teen court program grew out of the Administrative 
Office of the Court’s Law-Related Education (LRE) which is founded on the premise that 



young people who understand the nation’s laws are less likely to violate them. It also is 
based on the premise that the same force that leads youth into law breaking behavior (i.e., 
peer pressure) can be redirected to lead youth into law abiding behavior. 

Program design: The program is designed to benefit defendants by gran ting them an 
alternative disposition that emphasizes accountability and diversion; and volunteer 
participants by providing a valuable lesson in citizenship. Program participants are 
comprised of first-time offenders charged with minor offenses. If they complete the assigned 
sentences they avoid a formal court record. The program features a 12-hour training 
program based on the LRE model. Youth perform the duties of attorneys, bailiffs, court 
clerks and jurors. The Judge is an adult. 

Research question: What attitudinal changes toward authority figures resulted from 
participating as a volunteer in teen court? 

Methodology: Students were asked to indicate their feelings toward nine authority figures 
(i.e., police officer, teacher, court designated worker, parent. Judge, principal, mother, 
lawyer, and father) by marking a line on a "feeling thermometer. " The last item on the 
instrument asked students to rate themselves as a measure of self-esteem. The instrument 
was administered in a pre-test/post-test format, during the first and last tr aining sessions. 
Interviews and observations were also conducted as supplemental information. 

Key finding: There were substantial increases in favorable ratings for Judge, lawyer, police 
officer and teacher, and slight increases for court designated worker, parent, principal and 
father. 

Cautions: Although an effective design, pre-post tests are sensitive to extreme scores and to 
external events which may have created the difference in ratings. 

Implications: The study yields important information about one aspect of teen court -- 
participants completing the LRE training seem to possess a more positive attitude toward 
authority figures. 

Cumberland County North Carolina Teen Court Program HMorth Carolina 
Administrative Office of the Courts. 1995) 

Underlying philosophy: Legislation introduced to the General Assembly in May 1993 
specifies that "teen court is to be a community resource in which juvenile offenders are 
sentenced by a Jury of the Juvenile’s peers. " The teen court program in Cumberland County 
operates with the philosophy that an offender’s peers can more effectively develop 
appropriate and effective ways to redirect the offender’s behavior and attitudes. 

Program design: Cumberland County’s Teen Court is designed to provide an alternative 
system of Justice for offenders admitting guilt to a first, nonviolent, misdemeanor offense. 
Teen volimteers serve as prosecutor, defense counsel. Jurors, court clerk and student bailiff. 
Adult volimteers serve as Judge, bailiffs and monitors. The teen court process is designed to 



offer juveniles consequences that allow them to take responsibility for their actions. The 
youth jury’s duty is to impose a constructive sentence (e.g., jury duty, community service, 
participation in educational seminars) that must be completed within 90 days and that is based 
upon offense-specific guidelines. 

Research question: What is the extent to which juvenile offenders referred to teen court are 
involved in future imlawful behavior? 

Methodology: Data was collected on all juveniles referred to Teen Court from Juvenile 
Intake or Police during an eight month period from October 1993 through May 1994. These 
cases served as the teen court sample (95 cases). In lieu of an experimental design, the 
evaluators developed a pre-program group of cases for comparison purposes (97 cases). This 
group consisted of youth identified as being appropriate for teen court referral had it been 
available. Demographic and offense information, case activity information including 
participation in teen court, sentence imposed, and completion of sentence, and data on 
subsequent court involvement was collected on each offender in both study groups. The 
comparison groups were closely matched on age, sex and race. Individuals in each group 
were followed for 7.4 months. Logistic regression analysis was conducted to determine the 
association between variables found to be significant predictors of recidivism and actual 
recidivism rates. Simple descriptive statistics were used to compare overall recidivism rates 
between the teen court sample and the pre-program sample. Logistic regression analysis was 
used to compare these rates while controlling for age and type of offense. Interviews with 
key program stakeholders were conducted to solicit their ideas about the program. 

Key findings: Statistical analyses revealed: 1) prior record, race and sex were not found to 
be significantly associated with recidivism; 2) the age of the juvenile at the time of the 
offense showed a strong trend toward older juveniles recidivating at a higher rate; 3) of the 
offense types (property, minor assault and other [i.e., driving, weapon, minor controlled 
substance, alcohol, public disturbance, pyrotechnic and other non-property and non-assaultive 
offenses]), those youth committing offenses in the "other" category were more likely to 
recidivate (it is important to note that these offenses are typically committed by older teens 
who were more likely to recidivate); 4) 20 percent of the teen court sample and 9.3 percent 
in the pre-program sample recidivated within the 7.4 month follow-up period; 5) controlling 
for age and offense tjq)e, there were no significant differences in the tendency to recidivate 
between the teen court and pre-program groups; and 5) fuller participation in the teen court 
process seemed to be associated with lower recidivism rates. Interviews revealed that: 1) 
teen court allows peers, parents and the community to actively participate in developing 
constructive responses to juvenile crime; 2) teen court is able to intervene at an early stage of 
unlawful behavior and encourage teens to accept responsibility for and consequences of their 
behavior; and 3) the program allows student involvement in positive activities that promote 
constructive patterns of behavior. 

Cautions: Changes in policy resulted in significant differences in offense type between study 
groups making comparisons across groups difficult. The statistical analyses were conducted 
on available data which may or may not have been accurate or complete. 



Implications: These findings support previous research indicating that juveniles who commit 
certain types of offenses are more likely to re-offend. Therefore, teen courts’ offender 
selection criteria will influence the degree of success as judged by recidivism. 

Southside Youth Council Teen Court. Indiana flMcCullough. Martin. Pope & E.sterline. 

19251 

Underlying hypothesis: Not indicated. 

Program design: The Southside Youth Council’s Teen Court Program was designed as an 
alternative to the juvenile justice system. 

Research questions: 1) What are reasons for the high success rates (85 %) reported in 
previous research; and 2) How did that success rate compare to other teen court programs in 
Indiana. 

Methodology: Data was collected on 583 youth who participated in teen court during 1992, 
1993 and 1994. This data existed in raw, computerized form. 71 records were eliminated 
from the data set due to the inappropriateness of the case because of refusal to participate, 
re-arrest before the initial teen court hearing, no punishment being rendered, or an open case 
status. The remaining data were re-entered into a relational database for p rimar y analysis on 
the gender, race and age groupings. The data was then coded and the categorical sums were 
entered into chi-square equations for correlative analysis of age, gender, and race with regard 
to program success. Due to confrdentiality of records in other teen court programs, the 
second research question could not be pursued. 

Key flndings: 1) significant differences were foimd to exist across age - 87% of the 14-18 
year olds were successful verses 77% of the 10-13 year olds; 2) no significant differences 
were found between the success rates of males and females; 3) a highly significant difference 
was found to exist across race -- 88% of whites were successful verses 77% of blacks. 

Cautions: Other external factors may have contributed to the differences in success rates 
across age and race. 

Implications: The finding that older youth had higher success rates may support Kohlberg’s 
(1969) stages of moral development (i.e., perhaps the lesser developed moral consciousness 
of the younger age group limited there ability to learn from teen court participation.) 
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CENTER FOR HUMAN SERVICES 
YOUTH COURT 

RISK FACTORS CHECKLIST - (INTAKE) 



Instructions: Diversion counselor will check all risk factors that appear to apply to the 
client. 

Family history of alcoholism or drug addiction 

Family management problem or family history of anti-social behavior 

(criminality, etc.) 



Parental drug use • 

Early anti-social behavior (grades K-12). 



Academic failure beginning mid to late elementary school 



Early first use of alcohol/drugs 

Little commitment to school 

Friends who use alcohoI/drugs 

Alienation, rebelliousness, lack of positive social bonding 



Favorable attitude toward drug use 

Extreme economic and social deprivation 



1700 McHenry Village Way, Suite 118 Modesto, CA 95350 (209) 526-1440 
FAX; (209) 526-0908 Crisis Line: (209) 526-5544 
United Way Member Agency 
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R. David Malkin 
Chief of Police 



Sherry Pressler 
Y.E.S. Director 
503 - 388-5566 




Y.E.S. 

PEER 

JURY 



CASE DISPOSITION 



Name: 



Offense: 



.Case No. 
Date: 



As per contract agreement, the above named juvenile has agreed to successfully complete the 
following consequences that have been assigned by the peer jury. 

ACCOUNTABILITY: 

( ) Apology to the victim: How:^ 

( ) Restitution $ ( ) Donation: $ To where: 



COMMUNITY PROTECTION: 

( ) Curfew time: 



. ( ) Community Service: 



. hrs. 



SKILL BUILDING: 

( ) Number of Counseling Sessions:. 
( ) Essay: Title 



( ) G.P.A.:. 



By: 



.No. of pages . 



I have read the above assigned consequences and agree to accept them and abide by the conditions 
set forth. I understand that if I fail to comply with any of the ^ove mentioned terms, or those 
previously set by the Diversion Officer, I may be referred back to the Deschutes County Juvenile 
Department for appropriate action. I agree to complete the consequences by: 



Date: 



Minor: 



I have read and understand the above listed consequences and conditions set forth on behalf of my 
son/daughter. 



Parent/Guardian 



Date 



Y.E. S. Director 



Date 
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CENTER FOR HUMAN SERVICES 
YOUTH COURT 
Activity Summary - Monthly 



Staff Person Month/Year 

CITED YOUTH 

I. TOTAL# of REFERRALS 

TOTAL # of ENTERING PROGRAM 

Referring Police Departments: 



Ceres 


R E 
/ 


Oakdale 


Denair 


/ 


Patterson 


Hughson 

Modesto 


/ 


Riverhank 


/ 


Turlock 


Newman 


/ 


Waterford 


Gender: 


M / 


Other 

F / 




R E 


R E 



Ethnicity: 

White or Caucasian 
Hispanic 

Black or African American 



R E 
/ 

/ 

/ 



Native American 
Asian/Pacific 
Islander 
Other 



II. GRADUATES (CITED YOUTH COMPLETING PROGRAM) 

A. Total # of graduates 

Gender : M F 

Ethnicity : 

White or Caucasian 
Hispanic 

Black or African American 



Native American 
Asian/Pacific 
Islander 
Other 



B. VIOLATION 

Pettytheft Burglary 

Vandalism ; False Info 



O 
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Arson 



Assault/Batt 
Stolen Prop 
Trespass 



C. SERVICES COMPLETED (# of Youth completing - may be duplicated) 



Chance to Chance 
Drug & Alcohol Awareness 
Life Skills 
Project S.T.O.P.P. 
Community Counselor 
Jury Duty 
Other 



III. FAILED CITATIONS 



Stopping Violence 
Community Service 
Essay 

Apology Letter 
Prison or Jail Tour 

Other 

Other 



A. # failed to attend Youth Court B. # failed to complete 

Gender; M F 



Ethnicity ; 

White or Caucasian Native American 

Hispanic Asian/Pacific 

Black or African American Islander 

Other 



YOUTH COURT HEARING 

I. Total # of Youth Court Hea ring s 

II. Total # of guest/observers 

VOLUNTEER YOUTH 

I. Total # of applicants 

Gender; M F 



Geoaranhic Residence ; 



Ceres Knight Ferry Rbst Ferry 

Denair Modesto Salida 

Empire Newman Turlock 

Hickman Oakdale Waterford 

Hughson Patterson Other 

Keyes Riverbank 







II. Total # of Youth Trained 

A. Position: Attorney Clerk 

Gender ; M F 

Ethnicity : 

Native American 
Asian/Pacific 
Islander 
Other 



White or Caucasian 
Hispanic 

Black or African American 



III. Total # of jury members 
Gender: M F. 



Ethnicity ; 



White or Caucasian 
Hispanic 

Black or African American 

Geographic Residence : 

Ceres 

Denair 

Empire 

Hickman 

Hughson 

Keyes 

VOLUNTEERS (adult/youth) 



Native American 
Asian/Pacific 
Islander 
Other 



Knight Ferry 

Modesto 

Newman 

Oakdale 

Patterson 

Riverhank 



Rhts Ferry 

Salida 

Turlock 

Waterford 

Other 



I. Total# of Individuals provided service ! 

adult / youth 

II. Total # of hours direct service provided ! 

adult /youth 



Total 

Total 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

I. Total # of Advisory Committee Meetings 

II. Total # of members attending Advisory Committee Meetings 

(may be duplicated) 
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Center for Human Services Pre-YC-Eval 

Youth Court - Juvenile Diversion Program 






Purpose: This questionnaire will help staff measure your knowledge of Juvenile Law 

and the Juvenile Court System. 

All information provided is confidential. 

Please read each question carefully and give your most honest answer. 



Todav’ Date: 




Age: 




Sex: ( ) Male ( ) Female 




Ethnic group: 




( ) White or Caucasian 


( ) Native American 


( ) Hispanic 


( ) Asian/Paciflc Islander 


( ) Black or African American 


( ) Other 



INSTRUCTIONS: On the blank line next to each number place the letter corresponding to 
the correct answer. 

1. A juvenile record is sealed 

A. automatically when a person turns 18. 

B. and destroyed five years after the citation. 

C. when a person turns 18, an application is completed and Juvenile Court gives an 
order. 

2. If a person between the ages of 13-21 is convicted of drug or alcohol offenses 

A. their driving privilege can be suspended or delayed by one year, depending on 
where the offense was committed. 

B. their driving privilege is only affected if they sold or purchased drugs or alcohol 

C. their driving privilege is only affected if the drug/alcohol charges were related to 
a traffic ticket. 

D. their driving privilege can be suspended or delayed by one year no matter where 
the offense is committed. 




1700 McHenry Village Way, Suite 118 Modesto, CA 95350 (209)526-1440 
FAX: (209) 526-0908 Crisis Line: (209) 526-6544 
United Way Member Agency 




3. Assault is deflned as: 

A. intentionally touching or hitting another person without consent. 

B. unlawfully attempting to touch or hurt another person. 

C. intentionally touching or hitting another person without consent hut not hurting 
them. 

4. Battery is defined as: 

A. intentionally touching or hitting another person without consent. 

B. unlawfully attempting to touch or hurt another person. 

C. intentionally touching or hitting another person without consent hut not hurting 
them. 

5. In regards to civil responsibility for torts (assault, battery, false imprisonment, 
trespass or vandalism) the law in California: 

A. distinguishes between minors and adults 

B. allows for any person, of any age when he knows the difference between right 
and wrong, to be sued in civil court for the damage he/she has caused 

C. recognizes that youth, until the age of 12, cannot be held responsible. 

6. Once the Department of Motor Vehicles gives you a license: 

A. only a traffic court judge and the DMV can suspend the license. 

B. your parents must sign an agreement making them financially responsible as 
well as able to take your license away until you become 18. 

C. if you are involved in an accident, you are financially responsible only until you 

become 18. 

D. B and C. 

7. Curfew laws are meant to: 

A. keep kids home at night. 

B. help parents set limits. 

C. reduce loitering. 

D. AandB. 

£. all of the above 

8. Being on probation: 

A. is your right, it can protect you from a civil lawsuit. / 

B. is a privilege. It means that Juvenile Court believes that the juvehile can be 
trusted to be on good behavior at home. 

C. takes a certain amount of rights away. 

D. B and C. 



9. Juveniles may go to court: 

A. because their parents are not taking proper care of them, not supervising them 
properly, or physically or mentally abusing them. 

B. because they refuse to mind their parents or guardians, are truant, have school 
problems or because they break the law. 

C. A and B. 

10. To obtain a work permit, youths between the ages of 12 and 18: 

A. need to have a written request from a parent. 

B. need to ask a school official to issue a permit, and the person who hires you must 
also file a permit to employ you. 

C. AandC. 

11- The penalty(s) for a graffiti related offense can include: 

A. incarceration in Juvenile Hail for 6 months. 

B. community service 

C. delay or suspension of drivers license for 1 year. 

D. impoundment of car if used during the crime 

E. ail of the above. 

Thank you for taking the time to answer these questions. 

Comments: 
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Center for Human Services Post- Y C-Eval 

Youth Court - Juvenile Diversion Program 



Purpose: This questionnaire will help staff measure your knowledge of Juvenile Law 

and the Juvenile Court System. 

All information provided is conffdential. 

Please read each question carefully and give your most honest answer. 



Today’ Date: 
Age: 



Sex: ( ) Male ( ) Female 



Ethnic group: 

( ) White or Caucasian ( ) Native American 

( ) Hispanic ( ) Asian/Pacific Islander 

( ) Black or African American ( ) Other 



INSTRUCTIONS: On the blank line next to each number place the letter corresponding to 
the correct answer. 

1. If a person between the ages of 13-21 is convicted of drug or alcohol offenses 

A. their driving privilege can be suspended or delayed by one year, depending on 
where the offense was committed. 

B. their driving privilege is only affected if they sold or purchased drugs or alcohol 

C. their driving privilege is only affected if the drug/alcohol charges were related to 
a traffic ticket. 

D. their driving privilege can be suspended or delayed by one year no matter where 
the offense is committed. 

2. Battery is deffned as: 

A. intentionally touching or hitting another person without consent. 

B. unlawfully attempting to touch or hurt another person. 

C. intentionally touching or hitting another person without consent but not hurting 
them. 



1700 McHenry Village Way, Suite 118 Modesto, CA 95350 (209)526-1440 
FAX; (209) 526-0908 Crisis Line; (209) 526-6544 
United Way Member Agency 



3. Juveniles may go to court: 

A. because their parents are not taking proper care of them, not supervising them 
properly, or physically or mentally abusing them. 

B. because they refuse to mind their parents or guardians, are truant, have school 
problems or because they break the law. 

C. A and B. 



4. A juvenile record is sealed 

A. automatically when a person turns 18. 

B. and destroyed five years after the citation. 

C. when a person turns 18, an application is completed and Juvenile Court gives an 
order. 

5. Curfew laws are meant to: 

A. keep kids home at night. 

B. help parents set limits. 

C. reduce loitering. 

D. A and B. 

E. ail of the above 

6. In regards to civil responsibility for torts (assault, battery, false imprisonment, 
trespass or vandalism) the law in California: 

A. distinguishes between minors and adults 

B. allows for any person, of any age when he knows the difference between right 
and wrong, to be sued in civil court for the damage he/she has caused 

C. recognizes that youth, until the age of 12, cannot be held responsible. 

7. The penalty(s) for a graffiti related offense can include: 

A. incarceration in Juvenile Hail for 6 months. 

B. community service 

C. delay or suspension of drivers license for 1 year. 

D. impoundment of car if used during the crime 

E. ail of the above. 

8. Assault is defined as: 

A. intentionally touching or hitting another person without consent. 

B. unlawfully attempting to touch or hurt another person. 

C. intentionally touching or hitting another person without consent but not hurting 
them. 
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9. Once the Department of Motor Vehicles gives you a license: 

A. only a traffic court judge and the DMV can suspend the license. 

B. your parents must sign an agreement making them financially responsible as 
well as able to take your license away until you become 18. 

C. if you are involved in an accident, you are financially responsible only until you 
become 18. 

D. B and C. 

10. Being on probation: 

A. is your right, it can protect you from a civil lawsuit. 

B. is a privilege. It means that Juvenile Court believes that the juvenile can be 
trusted to be on good behavior at home. 

C. takes a certain amount of rights away. 

D. B and C. 

10. To obtain a work permit, youths between the ages of 12 and 18: 

A. need to have a written request from a parent. 

B. need to ask a school official to issue a permit, and the person who hires you must 
also file a permit to employ you. 

C. A and C. 



Thank you for taking the time to answer these questions. 
Comments: 
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Within the last year you served as a defendant in the Teen court Program. Your assistance is being 
sought in evaluating the program. Please complete the questions below. In order to maintain 
confidentiality, it is not necessary to give your name and address. Space is provided to do so if you 
wish. 



LAPORTE TEEN COURT PROGRAM 
DEFENDANT EVALUATION 



1. Sex: male 2. School Age; middle 

female high 

3. Offense/violation:. 

4. Do you feel that the Teen Court Coordinator handled your case in a fair manner? 

YES/NO Comments: 



5. Do you feel that the peer jurors were trained and qualified to determine your 
consequences? 

YES/NO Comments 



6. Were you satisfied with the sentence you received? 
YES/NO Comments: 



7. Were you ever arrested before/after your Teen Court hearing? 
YES/NO Comments: ^ 



8. Did you try drugs/alcohol after your Teen Court hearing? 

YES/NO If so, what time period did you wait before usage? 

1 month 2 months 3 months 6 months 

Comments :. 



9. Would you recommend "Teen Court" to another youth? 
YES/NO Comments: 



10. Were you satisfied with Teen Court overall? 
YES/NO Comments: 



11. Do you feel that the Teen Court Program helped you to make any changes in your 
behavior? 

YES/NO If yes, please mark the appropriate box and explain: 

school grades 

family relationships 

relationships with friends 

school attendance 

drug and alcohol use 

increased sense of responsibility ^ 

improved awareness of community 

other 

12. Had you heard about the Teen Court Program before you were a defendant? 

YES/NO 

13. Who referred you to the program? 

14. Do you feel that you were more nervous or less nervous going before a court of your 
peers? 

Less nervous 

More nervous 

15. Did you complete your sentence in the established time frame? 

YES/NO 

16. Since participating in the teen court program, how would you classify your level of 
awareness in realizing the negative consequences inappropriate behavior has on the 
community? 

More aware 

Less aware 

About the same 



If you would be willing to discuss your participation in the LaPorte Teen Court Program further, 
please complete the following information and return in the enclosed, self-addressed envelope by 



Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Telephone: 



TEEN QUESTIONNAIRE 



How important were the following reasons m your decision to participate in 
Arlington, Texas Teen Court Program? (Check one for each category.) 

Very Somewhat Not 

Important Important Important 



Parents encouraged you 

Friends who had done it thought you should 

Friends who had been involved as volunteers 

encouraged you 

Didn’t want to pay fine 

Wanted to keep record clean 

Other: ^ 



Has your experience in Teen Court increased your understanding of our court system? 
(Circle one) 

a) Very much b) Some c) Very little, if any 

Have you received another citation or committed another offense since you signed up 
for Teen Court? (Circle One) 
a) Yes b) No 



If yes, what for? 



Has your experience in Teen Court influenced your current driving habits? (Circle 
One) 

a) More cautious b) No change c) Less cautious (because court 

is an easy way out) ‘ 



d) No valid Texas driver’s license 



Would you recommend Teen Court to your friends who have received citations or 
committed offenses? (Circle One) 
a) Yes b) No 

Why? (Check as many as apply): 

Sentences are easy 

Experience is worthwhile and beneficial 

Keeps your record clean 

Other: 



Would you be interested in becoming involved with Teen Court as a volunteer? 
(Circle One) 

a) Yes b) No 



How did you feel about your worksite with regard to the following? (Check one) 

Liked O.K. Didn’t Like Doesn’t apply 

Actual physical location 

Staff at worksite 

Clients at worksite 

Tasks you were expected to perform 

Hours they were open 

If there was anything else you particularly liked about your worksite, please explain:— 



Anything you particularly disliked? Please explain: 



Where did you work? ^ 

Did you feel your sentence was fair for your offense? (Circle One) 
a) Fair b) Too Harsh c) Too lenient 

Did you feel the Coordinator or the Assistant provided an accurate explanation of 
Teen Court and what was expected of you? (Check one for each category) 

Yes No 

Excellent explanation 

I understood my choices 

I understood what was expected 

Other 



Did you feel the judge was fair with your case? (Circle one) 
a) Yes b) No 

What did you dislike about the program? 



What changes would you suggest to improve the program? 



Please circle the class of your offense. 

Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 Class 5 

Please fill in the number of volunteer hours and jury terms you were assigned. 
Number of hours Number of jury terms 

Please fill in your zip code. 

What was your age at the time you received the citation? 



Your sex? (Circle one) 
Male Female 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. What kind of impact did the Teen Court have on your son/daughter? 
Positive Negative 

Comments : 



2. Do you think Teen Court encouraged a sense of responsibility in your son/daughter? 

Yes No 

3 . Do you think Teen Court has helped your son/daughter recognize that they must be 
prepared to accept the consequences of their behavior in a mature manner? 

Yes No 

4. Has your son/daughter received another citation or committed another offense since 
completing the Teen Court Program? 

Yes No 

5. Do you think your son’s/daughter’s sentence was fair for the offense? Check one. 

Fair Too Harsh Too Lenient 

6. Did the Coordinator provide an accurate explanation of Teen court and what was 
expected of your son/daughter? 

Helpful Confusing 

Other: 

7. Please rate the following by checking your response in the appropriate column: 

Very Good Fair Poor 

Check-in procedures 

Court proceedings 

Procedure for worksite selection 

Worksite choices available 

Agency’s procedure for scheduling 

community service hours 

Hours the worksite is open 

Work your teen did at the agency 

Overall program 



Comments (Please include name of agency if there was a problem experienced): 




8. Please discuss what you liked or disliked about the Teen Court Program. 



9. What changes would you suggest to improve the program? 



Thank you. 



Please return within seven days to: 

Teen Court 
City of Arlington 
PO box 231 

Arlington, TX 76004-0231 
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YOUTH COURT JUVENILE DIVERSION PROGRAM 
PARENT FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to help staff gather information on youth who have 
participated in the YOUTH COURT process. Please answer the following questions to the 
best of your knowledge. All information given is confidential. 



1 = no change 2 = has gotten better 3 = has gotten worse 4 = not applicable 



Has friends who use alcohol/drugs 

Favorable attitude toward drugs/alcohol 

Problem behaviors in school 

Rebelliousness, lack of positive social 
interactions, and withdrawn 

Lack of school commitment 

Changes in family interactions 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
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